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CHAP. IX. 

Of the agricultural Syjlemsy or of thofe Syjlems of 
political CEconomy, which reprefent the Produce of 
Land as either the foie or the principal Source of 
the Revenue and Wealth of every Country, 

T he agricultural (yftems of political oeco- b o ( 
nomy will not require lb long an expla- q ^ 
nation as that which I have thought it 
neceflary to bellow upon the mercantile or com- ^ 
mercial fyftem. 

That fyftem which reprefents the produce of 
land as the foie fource of the revenue and wealth 
of every country has, fo far as I know, never been 
adopted by any nation, and it at prefcnt exifta 
only ih the Ipeculations of a few men of great 
VoL. III. B learning 
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® ® ^ learning and ingenuity in France. It would nof> 

> furely, be worth while to examine at great length 
the errors of a fyftem which never has done, and 
probably never will do any harm in any part of 
the World. I fhall endeavour to explain, how- 
ever, as diftinflly as I can, the great outlines of 
this very ingenious fyftem. 

Ma. Colbert, the famous minifter of Lewis 
XIV. was a man of probity, of great induftry 
and knowledge of detail eft" great experience 
and acutenefs in the examination of public ac- 
counts, and of abilities, in Ihort, every way fitted 
for introducing method and good order into the 
colleftion and expenditure of the public revenue. 
That minifter had unfortunately embraced all the 
prejudices of the mercantile fyftem, in its nature 
and eflence a fyftem of reftraint and regulatioa, 
and fuch as could fcarce fail to be agreeable to a 
laborious and plodding man of bufinefs, who had 
been accuftomed to regulate the different depart- 
ments of public offices, and to eftablifb the ne- 
oefiary checks and controuls for confining each 
to its proper fphere. The induftry and com- 
merce of a great country he endeavoured to re- 
gulate upon the fame model as the departments 
of a public office ; and inftead of allowing every 
man to purfue his own intereft his own way, upon 
the liberal plan of equality, liberty and juftice, 
he bellowed -upon certain branches of induftry 
extraordinary privileges, while he laid others 
under as extraordinary reftraints. He was not 
only difpofed, like other European minifters, tp 

encodrage 
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encourage more the induftry of the towns than ^ **• 

that of the country, but, in order to fupport the ' 
iaduftfy of the towns, he was willing even to de-^ 
prefs and keep down that of the country. In 
order to render provifions cheap to the inhabit- 
ants of the towns, and thereby to encourage ma- 
nufaflures and foreign commerce, he prohibited 
altogether the exportation of corn, and thus ex- 
cluded the inhabitants of the country from every 
foreign market for by far the moft important part 
of the produce of their induftry. This prohibi- 
tion, jmned to the reftraints impofed by the ancient 
provincial laws of France upon the tranfportation 
of corn from one province to another, and the 
arbitrary and degrading taxes which are levied 
upon the cultivators in almoft all the provinces, 
difeouraged and kept down the agriculture of 
that country very much below the ftate to which 
it would naturally have rifcn in fo very fertile a 
foil and fo very happy a climate. This ftate of 
difeouragement and deprefilon was felt more or 
lefs in every different part of the country, and 
many different inquiries were fet on foot con- 
cerningj the caufes of it. One of thofe caufes 
appeared to be the preference given, by the infti- 
tutions of Mr. Colbert, to the induftry of the 
towns above that of the country. 

I? the rod be bent too much One way, fays the 
proverb, in order to make it ftraight you muft 
bend it as much the other. The French phi- 
lofophers, who have propofed the fyftem which 
reprefents agriculture 4s the foie Iburce of the re- 
venue and wealth of every country, Item to have 

Be adopted 
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t adopted this proverbial maxim ; and as in thi 

s ( w— of Mr. Colbert the induftry of the towns was 
^ certainly over-valued in comparifon with that of 

the country •, fo in their fyftem it feems to be as 
certainly under- valued. 

The different orders of people who have ever 
been fuppofed to contribute in any refpeft to- 
wards the annual produce of the land and labour 
of the country, they divide into three daffes. 
The firft is the clafs of the proprietors of land. 
The fecond is the clafs of the cultivators, of 
farmers and country labourers, whom they ho- 
nour with the peculiar appellation of the pro- 
dudive dais. The third is the dais of artificers, 
manufadurers and merchants, whom they endea- 
vour to degrade by the humiliating appellation of 
the barren or unprodudive clafs. 

The clafs of proprietors contributes to the an- 
nual produce by the expence which they may oc- 
cafionally lay out upon the improvement of the 
land, upon the buildings, drains, enclofures and 
other ameliorations, which they nnay either make 
or maintain upon it, and by means of which the 
cultivators are enabled, with the fame capital, to 
raife a greater produce, and confequently to pay 
a greater rent. This advanced rent may be con- 
fidered as the intereft or profit due to the propri- 
etor upon the expence or capital which he thus 
employs in the improvement of his land. Such 
^xpenccs are in this fyftem called ground expenccs 
(^epenfes foncieres). 

The cultivators or farmers contribute to the 
annual produce by what arc in this fyftem called 

the 
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tiie original and annual expcnccs (depenfes pri- ^ 
mitives ct depenfes annuelles) which they lay 
out upon the cultivation of the land. The ori- 
ginal expences conlift in the inftruments of huf- 
bandry, in the ftock of cattle, in the feed, and 
in the maintenance of the farmer’s family, fer- 
vants and cattle, during at leall a great part of 
the firft year of his occupancy, or till he can re- 
ceive fome return from the land. The annual 
expences confift in the feed, in the wear and tear 
of the inftruments of hufbandry, and in the an- 
nual maintenance of the farmer’s fervants and 
cattle, and of his -family too, fo far as any part 
of them can be confidered as fervants employed 
in cultivation. That part of the produce of the 
land which remains to him after paying the rent, 
ought to be fufficient, firft, to replace to him 
within a reafonable time, at leaft during the term 
of his occupancy, the whole of his original ex- 
pences, together with the ordinary profits of 
Hock } and, fecondly, to replace to him annually 
the whole of his annual expences, together like- 
wife with the ordinary profits of ftock. Thofe 
two forts of expences arc two capitals which the 
farmer employs in cultivation} and unlefs they 
are regularly reftored to him, together with a 
reafonable profit, he cannot carry on his employ- 
ment upon a level with other employments ; but, 
from a regard to his own intereft, muft defert 
it as (bon as poffiblc, and feek fome other. That 
part of the produce of the land which is thus ne- 
ceflary for enabling the farmer to continue his 
bufinefs, ought to be confidered as a fund facred 

B 3 to 
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to cultivation, which if the landlord violates, he 
neceffarily reduces the produce of his own land, 
and in a few years not only difables the farmer 
from paying this racked rent* but from paying 
the reafonable rent which he might otherwife 
have got for his land. The rent which properly 
belongs to the landlord, is no nnore than the neat 
produce which remains after paying in the cona» 
pleteft manner all the neceffary expences which 
muft be previoufly laid out in order to raife the 
grofs, or the whole produce. It is becaufe the 
labour of the cultivators, over and above paying 
completely all thofe neceffary expences, affords 
a neat produce of this kind, that this clafs of 
people are in this fyflem peculiarly diftinguifhed 
by the honourable appellation of the produdivc 
clafs. Their original and annual expences are 
for the fame reafon called, in this fyflem, pro- 
duftive expences, becaufe, over and above re- 
placing their own value, they occafion the annual 
reprodudlion of this neat produce. 

The ground expences, as they are called, or 
what the landlord lays out upon tlie improve- 
ment of his land, are in this fyflem too honoured 
with the appellation of produdtive expences. 
Till the whole of thofe expences, together with 
the ordinary profits of floclc, have been com- 
pletely repaid to him by the advanced rent which 
he gets from his land, that advanced rent ought 
to be regardfd as facred and inviolable, both by 
the church and by the king ) ought to be fubjeft 
neither to tithe nor to taxation. If it is other- 
wife, by difeouragiqg the improvement of land, 

the 
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the church difcourages the future increafe of her ^ 
own- tithes, and the king the future increafe of' 
his own taxes. As in a well-ordered ftate of 
things, therefore, thofe ground expences, over 
and above reproducing in the completcft man- 
ner their own value, occafion likewife after a cer- 
tain time a reproduAion of a neat produce, they 
are in this fyltcm confidered as produAivc cx- 
pences. 

The ground expences of the landlord, how- 
ever, together with the original and the annual 
expences of the farmer, arc the only three forts 
of expences which in this fyftem are confidered 
as produAive. All other expences and all other 
orders of. people, even thofe who in the common 
appreherifions of men are regarded as the moft 
produAive, are in this account of things repre- 
fented as altogether barren and unproduAive. 

Artificers and manufaAurers, in particular, 
whofe induftry, in the common apprehenfions of 
men, increafes fo much the value of the rude 
produce of land, are in this fyftem reprefented 
as a clafs of people altogether barren and un- 
produAive. Their labour, it is faid, replaces 
only the ftock which employs them, tog^^her 
with its ordinary profits. That ftock confifts in 
the materials, tools, and wages, advanced to them 
by their employer and is the fund deftined for 
tfaeir employment and maintenance. Its profits 
arc the fund deftined for the maintenance of their 
employer. Their employer, as he advances to 
them the ftock of materials, tools and wages 
neceflary for their cmpbyment, fo he advancos 

B 4 to 
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^ to himfelf what is heccflkry for his own maintc^ 

-^nancff. and this maintenance he generally pro- 
portions to the profit which he expedis to make* 
by the price of their work. Unlcfs its price re- 
pays to him the maintenance which he advances 
to himfelf^ as well as the materials^ tools and 
wages which he advances to his workmen, it evi- 
dently does not repay to him the whole expence 
which he lays out upon it. The profits of ma- 
nufafburing ftock, therefore, are not, like the rent 
of land, a neat produce which remains after com- 
pletely repaying the whole expence which muft 
be laid out in order to obtain them. The ftock 
of the farmer yields him a profit as well as that 
of the mafter manufafturer ; and it yields a rent 
likewife to another perfon, which that of the 
mafter manufadlurer does not. The expence, 
therefore, laid out in employing and maintain- 
ing artificers and manufa^urers, does no more 
than continue, if one may fay fo, the extftence 
of its own value, and docs not produce any new 
value. It is therefore altogether a barren and 
unprodi|(5tive expence. The expence, on the 
contrary, laid out in employing farmers and 
country labourers, over and above continuing 
the exiftence of its own value, produces a new 
value, the rent of the landlord. It is therefore a 
produftive expence. 

Mercantile ftock is equally barren and un- 
produditive with manufafturing ftock. It onfy 
continues the exiftence of its own value, without 
producing any new value. Its profits arc only 
the repayment of the maintenance which its em- 

ployef 
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ployer advances to himfelf during the time that ^ **• 

he employs it, or till, he receives the returns of > ^ — » 

it. They arc only the repayment of a part of 
the expence which mufl; be laid out in employ- 
ing it. 

The labour of artificers and manufafturers 
never adds any thing to the value of the whole 
annual amount of the rude produce of the land. 

It adds indeed greatly to the value of fome par- 
ticular parts of it. But the confumption which 
in the mean time it occafions of other parts, is . 
precifely equal to the value which it adds to thole 
parts; fo that the value of the whole amount is 
not at any one moment of time, in the Icaft 
augmented by it. The perfon who works the 
lace of a pair of fine ruffles, for example, will 
fometimes raife the value of perhaps a penny- 
worth of flax to thirty pounds ilerling. But 
though at firft fight he appears thereby to mul- 
tiply the value of a part of the rude produce 
about feven thoufand and two hundred times, he 
in reality adds nothing to the value of the whole 
annual amount of the rude produce. The work- 
ing of that lace cofts him perhaps two years la- 
bour. The thirty pounds which he gets for it 
"when it is finifhed, is no more than the repay- 
ment of the fubfiftence which he advances to 
himfolf during the two years that he is employ- 
ed about it. The value which, by every day’s, 
month’s, or year’s labour, he adds to the fiax, 
does no more than replace the value of his own 
confumption during that day; month, or year. 

At no monsent of time, therefore, docs he add 

any 
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® ^ any thing to the value of the whole annual 

; amount of the rude produce of the land ; the 
portion of that produce which he is Continually 
confuming, being always equal to the value 
which he is continually producing. The extreme 
poverty of the greater part of the perfons employed 
in this expenfive, though trifling manufacture, 
may fatisfy us that the price of their work does 
not in ordinary cafes exceed fh« value of their 
fubfiftencc. It is otherwifc with the work of 
farmers and country labourers. The rent of the 
landlord is a value, which, in ordinary cafes, it is, 
corninually producing, over and above replacing, 
in the moft complete manner, the whole con- 
fumption, the whole cxpence laid out upon the 
employment and maintenance both of the work- 
men and of their employer. 

Artificers, manufacturers and merchants, can 
augment the revenue and wealth of their fociety, 
by parfimony only; or, as it is exprefled in this 
fyftem, by privation, that is, by depriving them- 
felves of a part of the funds deftined for their 
own fubfiftence. They annually reproduce no- 
thing but thofe funds. Unlcfs, therefore, they 
annually fave fome part of them, unlefs they an- 
nually deprive themfelvcs of the enjoyment of 
fome part of them, the revenue and wealth of 
their fociety can never be in the fmalleft degree 
augmented by means of their induftry. Farmers 
and country labourers, on the contrary, may en- 
joy completely th,e whole funds deftined for their 
own fubfiftence, and yet augment at the fame 
time the revenue and wealth of their fociety. 

Over 
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Over and above what is deftined for their own ^ 
fobfiftcnce, their induftry annually affords a neat' 
produce, of which the augmentation neceffarily 
augments the revenue and wealth of their focicty. 
Nations, therefore, which, like France or Eng-> 
land, confift in a great mcafurc of proprietors and 
cultivators, can be enriched by induftry and en- 
joyment. Nations, on the contrary, which, like 
Holland and Hamburgh, are compofed chiefly 
of merchants, artificers and manufadturers, can 
grow rich only through parfimony and privation. 
As the intcreft of nations fo differently circum- 
ffanced, is very different, fb is likewife the com- 
mon charadfer of the people. In thofe of the 
former kind, liberality, franknefs, and good feU 
lowfhip, naturally make a part of that common 
charadler. In the latter, narrownefs, meannefs, 
and a felfifli difpofition, averfe to all focial plea- 
fure and enjoyment. 

The unprodudfive clafs, that of merchants, 
artificers and manufadturers, is maintained and 
employed altogether at the expence of the two 
other claffes, of that of proprietors, and of ffiat 
of cultivators. They furnifh it both with the 

materials of its work and with the fund of its 

* 

fubfiftence, with the corn and cattle which it 
confumeS while it is employed about that work. 
The proprietors and cultivators finally pay both 
the wages of all the workmen of she unproduc- 
tive clafs, and the profits of all their employers 
Thofe workmen and their employers are properly 
the fervants of the proprietors and cultivators. 
They are only fervants who work without doors, 

as 
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as menial fervants work within. Both the one and 
the other, however, arc equally maintained at the 
expence of the fame mafters. The labour of both 
is equally unproduftive. It adds nothing to the 
value of the fum total of the rude produce of the 
land. Inftead of increafing the value of that fum 
total, it is a charge and expence which muft be 
paid out of it. 

The unprodudive daft, however, is not only 
ufeful, but greatly ufeful to the other two dalles, 
By means of the induftry of merchants, artifi- 
cers and manufadurers, the proprietors and cul- 
tivators can purchafe both the foreign goods and 
the manufaftured produce of their own country 
which they have occafion for, with the produce 
of a much fmaller quantity of their own labour, 
than what they would be obliged to employ, if 
they were to attempt, in an aukward and unlkil- 
ful manner, either to import the one or to make 
the other for their own ufc. By means of the 
unprodudive daft, the cultivators are delivered 
from many cares which would otherwile diftraft 
their attention from the cultivation of land. 
The fuperiority of produce, which, in conft- 
quence of this undivided attention, they arc en- 
abled to raife, is fully fufficient to pay the whole 
cxpcncc which the maintenance and cmploymcnc 
of the unproduiflivc daft cods either the pro- 
prietors, or themfclves. The induftry of mer- 
chants, artificers and manufadturers, though in 
its own nature altogether unprodudtive, yet con- 
tributes in this manner indiredly to incrcaie th? 
produce of the land. It jncrcafes the produdfive 

powers 
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powers of produdivc labour, by leaving it at ^ **• 

liberty to confine itfclf to its proper employnnent, v— y— j 
the cultivation of land; and die plough goes fre- 
quently the eafier and the better by means of the 
labour of the man whofc bufinefs is moft remote 
from the plough. 

It can never be the intereft of the proprietors 
and cultivators to reftrain or to difeourage in any 
refpedt the induftry of merchants, artificers and 
manufafturers. The greater the liberty which 
this unprodudive clafs enjoys, the greater will 
be the competition in all the dilFerent trades 
which compofc it, and the cheaper will the other 
two claffes be fupplied, both with foreign goods 
and with the naanufailured produce of their own 
country. 

It can never be the intereft of the unproduc- 
tive clafs to opprefs the other two clafles. It is 
the furplus produce of the land, or what remains 
after deducing the maintenance, firft, of the 
cultivators, and afterwards, of the proprietors, 
that maintains and employs the unprodudtive 
clafL The greater this furplus, the greater muft 
likewife be the maintenance and employment of 
that clafs. The eftablifhment of perfeft juftice, 
of perfeift liberty, and of perfeft equality, is the 
very fimple fccret which moft eifedually fecures 
the higheft degree of profperity to all the three 
claffes. 

The merchants, artificers and manufadlurers 
of thofc mercantile ftates which, like Holland 
and Hamburgh, cpnfift chiefly of this unpro- 
ductive clafs, are in the fame manner maintained, 

and 
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* ^ and employed altogether at the cxpence of th? 

I proprietors and cultivators of land. The only 
difiference is, that thofc proprietors and cultiva- 
tors are, the greater part of them, placed at 
a moft inconvenient diftatice from the mer- 
chants, artificers and manufadurers whom they 
fupply with the materials of their work and the 
fund of their fubfiftence, arc the inhabitants of 
other countries, and the fubje£ts of other govern- 
ments. 

Such mercantile ftates, however, are not only 
ufcful, but greatly ufcful to the inhabitants of 
thofc other countries. They fill up, in fome 
meafure, a very important void, and fupply the 
place of the merchants, artificers and manufac- 
turers, whom the inhabitants of thofc countries 
ought to find at home, but Whom, from fome 
defeft in their policy, they do not find at home. 

It can never be tlie intereft of thofc landed 
nations, if I may call them fo, to difeourage or 
diftrefs the induftry of fuch mercantile ftates, by 
impofing high duties upon their trade, or upon 
the commodities which , they furnifh. Such 
duties, by rendering thofc Commodities dearer, 
could fcrve only to fink the real value of the 
furplus produce of their own land, with which, 
or, what comes to the fame thing, with the price 
of which thofc commodities are purctiafcd. 
Such duties could fcrve only to difeourage the 
increafe of that furplus produce, and confequently 
the improvement and cultivation of their own 
land. The moft clFedual expedient, on the con- 
trary, for railing the value of t^t furplus pro- 
duce. 
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ducc, for encouraging its increafe, and confe- ^ p* 
qucntly the improvement and cultivation of their v 
own land, would ,be to allow the moll perfcA 
freedom to the trade of all fuch mercantile na- 

This perfect freedom of trade would even be 
the moft effedtual expedient for fupplying them, 
in due time, viriih all the artificers, manufafturers 
and merchants whom they wanted at home, and 
for filling up in the propereft and moft advan- 
tageous manner that very important void which 
they felt there. 

The continual increafe of the furplus produce 
of their land wduld, in due time, create a 
greater capital than what could be employed 
with the ordinary rate of profit in the improve^ 
ment and cultivation of land j and the furplus 
part of it would naturally turn itfelf to the em- 
ployment of artificers and manufaflurers at home. 

But thofe artificers and manufa<5turers, finding at 
horrte both the materials of their work and the 
fund of their fubfiftcnce, might immediately, 
ev^a with much lels art and ikill, be able to 
work as cheap as the little artificers and manu- 
fafturers of -fuch mercantile ftates, who had both 
to bring from a greater diftancc. Even though, 
from want of art and fkill, they might not for 
fomc time be able to work as cheap, yet, finding a 
market at home, they might be able to fell their 
work there as cheap as that, of the artificers and 
manufaftarers of fuch mercantile ftates, which 
could not be brought to that market but from fb 
great a diftancei attd as their art and ikill irn- 

9 proved. 
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® ^ proved, they would foon be able to fell it 

The artificers and manufadurers of fuch mer- 
cantile ftates, therefore, would immediately be 
rivalled in the market of thofe landed nations, 
and foon after underfold aind juftlcd out of it alto- 
gether. The cheapnefs of the manufadlurcs of 
thofe landed nations, in confequence of the gra- 
dual improvements of art and (kill, would, in 
due time, extend their fale beyond the home mar- 
ket, and carry them to many foreign markets, 
from which they would in the fame manner gra- 
dually juille out many of the manufadtures of fuch 
mercantile nations. 

This continual increale both of the rude and 
manufa<^red produce of thofe landed nations 
would in due time create a greater capital than 
could, with the ordinary rate of profit, be em- 
ployed either in agriculture or in manufadtures. 
The furplus of this capital would naturally turn 
itfelf to foreign trade, and be employed in ex- 
porting, to foreign countries, fuch parts of the 
rude and manufad:ured produce of its own 
country, as exceeded the demand of the home 
market. In the exportation of the produce of 
their own country, the merchants of a landed 
nation would have an advantage of the fame kind 
over thofe of mercantile nations, which its arti- 
ficers and manufadturers had over the artificers 
and manufadturers of fuch nations; the advan- 
tage of finding at home that cargo, and thofe 
ftores and provifions, which the others were 
obliged to feek for at a diftance. With inferior 
arc and ikill in navigation, therefore, they would 

7 be 
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be able to fell that cargo as cheap in foreign mar- ^ 
kets as the merchants of fuch mercantile nations ; 
and with equal art and fkill they would be able to 
fell it cheaper. They would foon, therefore, rival 
ihofe mercantile nations in this branch of foreign 
trade, and in due time would juftle them out of it 
altogether. 

According to this liberal and generous fyftem, 
therefore, the moft advantageous method in which 
a landed nation can raife up artificers, manufac- 
turers and merchants of its own, is to grant the 
moft perfeft freedom of trade to the artificersj 
rnanufafturcrs and merchants of all other nations* 
It thereby raifes the value of the furplus produce 
of its own land, of which the continual increafe 
gradually eftablilhes a fund, which in due time ne- 
ceffarily raifes up all the artificers, majiufafturers 
and merchants whom it has occafion for. 

When a landed nation, on the contrary, op- 
prefles cither by high duties or by prohibitions 
the trade of foreign nations, it neceflarily hurts 
its own intereft in two different ways. Firft, by 
raifing the price of all foreign goods and of all 
forts of manufaflures, it neceffarily finks the real 
value of the furplus produce of its own land, with 
which, or, what comes to the fame thing, with 
the price of which, it purchafes thofe foreign 
goods and manufactures. Secondly, by giving a 
fort of monopoly of the home market to its own 
merchants, artificers and manufacturers, it railes 
the rate of mercantile and manufadturing profit, 
in proportion to that of agricultural profit, and 
• VoL. Ill, C confe- 
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® ^ confcquently either draws from agricukurc a part 

' of the capital which had before been employed 
in it, or hinders from going to it a part of what 
would otherwife have gone to it. This policy, 
therefore, dilcourages agriculture in two diiFcr- 
ent ways } firft, by finking the real value of its 
produce, and thereby lowering the rate of its 
profit; and, fecondly, by raifing the rate of 
profit in all other employments. Agriculture is 
rendered lels advantageous, and trade and manu* 
failures more advantageous than tb^y otherwile 
would be; and every man is tempted by bis own 
intereft to turn, as much as he can, both his capi- 
tal and his indufiry from the former to the latter 
employments. 

Though, by this oppreflive policy, a landed 
nation fhould be able to raife up artificers, 
manufafturers and merchants of its own, fome- 
what fooner than it could do by the freedom of 
trade; a matter, however, which is not a little 
doubtful; yet it would raife them up, if one 
may fay fo, prematurely, and before it was 'per- 
feftly ripe for them. By raifing up too hafiily 
one fpecies of induftry, it would depreft another 
more valuable fpecies of induftry. By raifing 
up too haftily a fpecies of induftry which only 
replaces the ftock which employs it, together 
with the ordinary profit, it would depreft a 
fpecies of induftry which, over and above re- 
placing chat ftock with its profit, aftbrds like- 
wife a neat produce, a free rent to the landlord. 
It would deprefs produdive labour, by encou- 
raging 
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raging too haftily that labour which is altogether c p. 
barren and unproduftive. 

In what manner, according to this fyftem, the 
fum total of the annual produce of the land is 
diftributed among the three clafles above men- 
tioned, and in what manner the labour of the 
unproduftive clafs does no more than replace 
the value of its own confurnption, without in- 
creafing in any refpefb the value of that fum 
total, is rcprcfcnted by Mr. Quefnai, the very 
ingenious and profound author of this fydem, 
in Ibme arithmetical formularies. The firfl; of 
thefe formularies, which by way of eminence he 
peculiarly diftinguiflies by the name of the CEco- 
nomical Table, reprefents the manner in which 
he fuppofes this diftribution takes place, in a 
ftatc of the moft perfect liberty, and therefore of 
the highcft profperity i in a date where the an- 
nual produce is fuch as to afford the greated 
poflible neat produce, and where each dais en- 
joys its proper (hare of the whole annual pro- 
duce. Some fubfequcnt formularies reprefenc 
the manner, in which, he fuppofes, this didribu- 
tion is made in different dates of redraint and 
regulation ; in which, either the clafs of proprie- 
tors, or the barren and unproduflive clafs, is 
more favoured than the clafs of cultivators, 
and in which, either the one or the other en- 
croaches more or Icfs upon the diare which ought 
properly to belong to this produftive clafs. Every 
fuch encroachment, every violation of that na- 
tural didribution, which the mod perfed liberty 
would edablifli, mud, according to this fydem, 

C a neceffarily 
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neceflarily degrade more or Icfs, from one year 
y— to another, the value and fum total of the 
annual produce, and muft neceflarily occafion a 
gradual declenfion in the real wealth and revenue 
of the fociety ; a declenfion of which the progrefs 
muft be quicker or flower, according to the de- 
gree of this encroachment, according as that 
natural diftribution, which the moft perfect li- 
berty would eftablifh, is more or left violated. 
Thofc fubfequent formularies reprefent the dif- 
ferent degrees of declenfion, which, according 
to this fyftem, correfpond to the different degrees 
in which this natural diftribution of things is 
violated. 

Some fpeculative phyficians leem to have ima- 
gined that the health of the human body could 
be preferved only by a certain precife regimen 
of diet and cxercife, of which every, the fmalleft, 
violation neceflarily occafioned fome degree of 
difeafe or diforder proportionate to the degree 
of the violation. Experience, however^ would feem 
to ftiow, that the human body frequently pre- 
ferves, to all appearance at leaft, the moft per ■ 
fefl ftate of health under a vaft variety of differ- 
ent regimens ; even under fome which are ge- 
nerally believed to be very far from being per- 
fectly wholefome. But the healthful ftate of the 
human body, it would feem, contains in itfelf 
fome unknown principle of prelervation, capable 
either of preventing or of correcting, in many 
refpeCls, the bad effcCls even of a very faulty 
regimen. Mr. Quefnai, who was himfclf a phy- 
fician, and a very fpeculative phyfician, feems to 

have 
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have entertained a notion of the fame kind con- ^ 
cerning the political body, and to have imagined ' 
that it would thrive and profper only under a 
certain precife regimen, the cxaft regimen of 
perfect liberty and perfect juftice. He fecms not 
to have confidered that in the political body, 
the natural effort which every man is continually 
making to better his own condition, is a prin- 
ciple of prelcrvation capable of preventing and 
correcSing, in many refpedls, the bad effedls of a 
political ceconomy, in fome degree both partial 
and oppreflive. Such a political ceconoiny, 
though it no doubt retards more or lefs, is not 
always capable of flopping altogether the natural 
progrefs of a nation towards wealth and pro- 
fpcrity, and ftill lefs of making it go backwards. 
If a nation could not profper without the enjoy- 
ment of perfed liberty and perfeft juftice, there 
is not in the World a nation which could ever 
have profpcred. In the political body, however, 
the wifdom of nature has fortunately made ample 
provifion for remedying many of the bad effeds 
of the folly and injuftice of man; in the fame 
manner as it has done in the natural body, for 
remedying thofc of his floth and intemperance. 

The capital error of this fyflem, however, feems 
to lie in its reprefenting the clafs of artificers, ma- 
nufadurers and merchants, as altogether barren 
and unprodudive. The following obiervations 
may ferve to fhew the impropriety of this repre- 
fentation. 

First, this clafs, it is ackriowledged, repro- 
duces annually the value of its own annual con- 
C 3 fumption, 
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^ fumption, and continues, at leaft, the exiftcnce 
I of the ftock or capital which maintains and em- 
ploys it. But upon this account alone the de- 
nomination of barren or unprodu<5iive ihould 
feem to be very improperly applied to it. We 
ihould not call a marriage barren or unproduc- 
tive, though it produced only a fon and a 
daughter, to replace the father and mother, and 
though it did not increafe the number of the 
human fpecies, but only continued it as it was 
before. Farmers and country labourers, indeed, 
over and above the ftock which maintains and 
employs them, reproduce annually a neat pro- 
duce, a free rent to the landlord. As a marriage 
which affords three children is certainly more 
produflive than one which affords only two ; fo 
the labour of farmers and country labourers is 
certainly more produflive than that ©f merchants, 
artificers and manufafturers. The fuperior pro- 
duce of the one dais, however, does not render 
the other barren or unproduflive. 

Secondly, it feems, upon this account, alto- 
gether improper to confider artificers, manufac- 
turers and merchants in the fame light as me- 
nial fervants. The labour of menial lervants 
does not continue the exiftence of the fund which 
maintains and employs them. Their mainte- 
nance and employment is altogether at the ex- 
pence of their mafters, and the work which they 
perform is not of a nature to repay that expence. 
That work confifts in fef vices which perilh ge- 
nerally in the very ioftant of their performance, 
and does not fix or realize it|elf in any vendible 

commodity 
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commodity which can replace the value of their ^ 
wages and maintenance. The labour, on the con- ' 
trary, of artificers, manufadhirers and merchants, 
naturally does fix and realize itfelf in fome fuch 
vendible commodity. It is upon this account that, 
in the chapter in which I treat of produftive and 
unprodudive labour, I have claflcd artificers, 
manufatfturers and merchants, among the produc- 
tive labourers, and menial fcrvancs among the 
barren or unprodudbive. 

Thirdly, it feems, upon every fuppofition, 
impro^r to fay, that the labour of artificer^ 
maimfadiurers and merchants, does not increafe 
the real revenue of the fociety. Though we 
fhould fuppofc, for example, as it feems to be 
fuppofed in this fyftem, that the value of the 
daily, monthly, and yearly confumption of 
this clafs was exadtly equal to that of its 
daily, monthly, and yearly produdion j yet it 
would not from thence follow that its labour 
added nothing to the real revenue, to the real 
value of the annual produce of the land and la- 
bour of the fociety. An artificer, for example, 
who, in the firft fix months after harveft, executes 
ten pounds worth of work, though he Ihould in the 
fame time confumc ten pounds worth of corn and 
Other neceflaries, yet really adds the value of ten 
pounds to the annual produce of the land and 
labour of the fociety. While he has been con- 
fuming a half yearly revenue of ten pounds worth 
of corn and other necellaries, he has produced an 
equal value of work capable of purchafing, cither 
to himfelf or to fome other perfon, an equal half 
yearly revenue. The valuei therefore, of what 

C *4 has 
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has been confumed and 'produced during thefc 
'fix months is equal, not to ten, but to twenty 
pounds. It is pofliblc, indeed, that no more 
than ten pounds worth of this value, may ever 
have exifted at any one moment of time. But if 
the ten pounds worth of corn and other necef- 
faries, which were confumed by the artificer, had 
been confumed by a foldier or by a menial fer- 
vanr, the value of that part, of the annual produce 
which exifted at the end of the fix months, would 
have been ten pounds lefs than it adlually is in 
confequence of the labour of the artificer. Though 
the value of what the artificer produces, there- 
fore, fhould not at any one moment of time be 
fuppofed greater than the value he confumes, 
yet at every moment of time the aftually exifting 
value of goods in the market is, in confequence 
of what he produces, greater than it otherwife 
would be. 

When the patrons of this fyftem affert, that 
the confumption of artificers, manufafturers and 
merchants, is equal to the value of what they 
produce, they probably mean no more than that 
their revenue, or the fund deftined for their con- 
fumption, is equal to it. But if they had cx- 
prefled themfclves more accurately, and only 
aflerted, that the revenue of this clafs was equal 
to the value of what they produced, it might 
readily have occurred to the reader, that what 
would naturally be faved out of this ' revenue, 
muft necefTariiy increafe more or lefs the real 
wealth of the fociety. In order, therefore, to 
make out fomething like an argument, it was 
necefifary that they fhould exprefs thcmfeivcs as 
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they have done ; and this argument, even fup- c h^a p. 
poGng things a£tually were as it feems to pre-' 
fume thein to be, turns out to be a very incon- 
clufive one. 

Fourthly, farmers and country labourers can 
no more augment, without parfimony, the real 
revenue, the annual produce of the land and la- 
bour of their Ibciety, than artificers, manufac- 
turers and merchants. The annual produce of 
the land and labour of any fociety can be aug- 
mented only in two ways ; either, firft, by fomc 
improvement in the produ6tive, powers of the 
ufeful labour aflually maintained within it; or, 
fecondly, by fome incrcafe in the quantity of 
that labour. 

The improvement in the produdlive powers of 
ufeful labour depend, firft, upon the improve- 
ment in the ability of the workman ; and, 
fecondly, upon that of the machinery with which 
he works. But the labour of artificers and ma- 
nufafturers, as it is capable of being more fub- 
divided, and the labour of each workman re- 
duced to a greater fimplicity of operation, than 
that of farmers and country labourers, fo it is 
likewife capable of both thefe forts of improve- 
ment in a much higher degree*. In this re- 
Ipeft, therefore, the clafs of cultivators can have 
no fort of advantage over that of artificers and 
manufadiurers. 

The iftcreafe in the quantity of ufeful labour 
ndlually employed within any fociety, muft dc- 

* $ee Book I. Chap. J, 

pend 
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® K pend altogether upon the increale of the capital 

Vi — which employs it ; and the incrcafe of that capi- 
tal again muft be exaftJy equal to the amount 
of the favings from the revenue, either of the 
particular pcrlbns who manage and direft the 
employment of that capital, or of fome other 
perfons who lend it to them. If merchants, artifi- 
cers and manufaflurers arc, as this fyftem feems 
to fuppofe, naturally more inclined to parfimony 
and faving than proprietors and cultivators, they 
are, fo far, more likely to augment the quantity of 
ufeful labour employed within their fociety, and 
confcquently to increafe its real revenue, the annual 
produce of its land and labour. 

Fifthly and laftly, though the revenue of the 
inhabitants of every country was fuppofed to 
fconfift altogether, as this fyftem ieems to fup- 
poie, in the quantity of fubfiftence which their 
induftry could procure to them j yet, even upon 
this fuppofition, the revenue of a trading and 
manufafturing country rouft, other things being 
equal, always be much greater than that of one 
without trade or manufactures. By means of 
trade and manufactures, a greater quantity of 
fubfiftence can be annually imported into a par- 
ticular country than what its own lands, in the 
actual ftate of their cultivation, could afford. 
The inhabitants of a town, though they fre- 
quently polTefs no lands of their own, yet draw 
to themfelves by their induftiry fuch a quantity 
of the rude produce of the lands of other people 
as fupplies them, not only with the materials of 
their work, but with the fund of their fubfiftence. 

What 
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IVhat a town always is with regard to the ^ 
country in its neighbourhood, one independents 
ftate or country may frequently be with regard 
to other independent ftates or countries. It is 
thus that Holland draws a great part of its fub- 
fiftence from other countries } live cattle from 
Holftein and Jutland, and corn from almoft all 
the different countries of Europe. A fmall 
quantity of manufadured produce purchafes a 
great quantity of rude produce. A trading and 
manufadluring country, therefore, naturally pur- 
chales with a fmall part of its manufaflured pro- 
duce a great part of the rude produce of other 
countries j while, on the contrary, a country 
without trade and manufafturcs is generally 
obliged to purchafe, at the expence of a great 
part of its rude produce, a very fmall part of the 
manufactured produce of other countries. The 
one exports what can fubfift and accommodate 
but a very few, and imports the fubfiftence and 
accommodation of a great number. The other 
exports the accommodation and fubfiftence of a 
great number, and imports that of a very few 
only. The inhabitants of the one muft always 
enjoy a much greater quantity of fubfiftence than 
what their own lands, in the aCtual ftate of their 
cultivation, could afford. The inhabitants of 
the other muft; always enjoy a much fmaller 
quantity. 

This fyftem, however, with all its impcrfcc- 
tloiiti, is, perhaps, the neareft approximatbn to the 
truth that has yet been publifhed upon the fubje<9: 
of political cscooomy, and ii upon that account 

well 
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well worth the confideration of every man who 
wifhes to examine with attention the principles 
of that very important feitnee. Though in re- 
prefenting the labour which is employed upon 
land as the only produfiive labour, the notions 
which it inculcates are perhaps too narrow and 
confined ; yet in reprefenting the wealth of na- 
tions as confifting, not in the unconfumable riches 
of money, but in the confumable goods annually 
reproduced by the labour of the fociety ; and in 
reprefenting perfect liberty as the only eficftual 
expedient for rendering this annual reproduftion 
the greateft poffible, its dodrine feems to be in 
every refped as juft as it is generous and liberal. 
Its followers are very numerous ; and as men are 
fond of paradoxes, and of appearing to under-' 
Hand what furpafles the comprehenfion of ordi- 
nary people, the paradox which it maintains, 
concerning the unproductive nature of manu- 
faduring labour, has not perhaps contributed a 
little to increafe the number of its admirers. 
They have for fome years paft made a pretty 
confiderable fed, diftinguiftied in the French re- 
public of letters by the name of. The CEcono- 
mifts. Their works have certainly been of fome 
fcrvice to their country ; not only by bringing 
into general difeuflion, many fubjeds which had 
never been well examined before, but by influ- 
encing in fome meafure the public adfniniftra- 
tion in favour of agriculture. It has been in 
confcquence of their reprefentations, according- 
ly, that the agriculture of France has been de- 
livered from feveral of the oppreftions which it 

before 
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before laboured under. The term during which ^ 
fuch a leafe can be granted, as will be valid 
againft every future purchafer or proprietor of 
the land, has been prolonged from nine to twenty- 
levcn years. The ancient provincial reftraints upon 
the tranfportation of corn from one province of 
the kingdom to another, have been entirely taken 
away, and the liberty of exporting it to all fo- 
reign countries, has been eftablifhed as the com- 
mon law of the kingdom in all ordinary cafes. 
This feft, in their works, which are very nume- 
rous, and which treat not only of what is pro- 
perly called Political CEconomy, or of the na- 
ture and caufes of the wealth of nations, but of 
every other branch of the fyftem of civil go- 
vernment, all follow implicitly, and without any 
fenfible variation, the doftrine of Mr. Quefnai. 
There is upon this account little variety in the 
greater part of their works. The moft diftindt 
and beft connefted account of this doftrine is to 
be found in a little book written by Mr. Mercior 
de la Riviere, fomeiimc Intendant of Martinico, 
intitled. The natural and eflential Order of Po- 
litical Societies. The admiration of this whole 
fc(El for their mafler, who was himfelf a man of 
the greateft modefty and fimpliciry, is not infe- 
rior to that of any of the ancient philofophers 
for the founders of their refpeiSive fyftems. 

“ There have been, fince the world began,” fays 
a very diligent and refpedable author, the Mar- 
quis de Mirabeau, “ three great inventions 
which have principally given liability to po- 
litical focieties, independent of many other in- 
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ventions which have enriched and adorned 
“ them. The firft, is the invention of writing, 
which alone gives, human nature the power of 
tranfmitting, without alteration, its law, its 
** contrails, its annals, and its difeoveries. The 
“ fecond, is the invention of money, which binds 
together all the relations between civilized fo- 
** cieties. The third, is the GEconOmical Table, 
“ the refult of the other two, which completes 
** them both by perfcdling their objeft j the great 
" difeovery of our age, but of which our pofte- 
** rity will reap the benefit.’* 

As the political oeconomy of the nations of 
modern Europe has been more favourable to 
manufaftures and foreign trade, the induftry of 
the towns, than to agriculture, the induftry of the 
country ; fo that of other nations has followed a 
different plan, and has been more favourable to 
agriculture than to manufadurcs and foreign 
trade. 

T HE policy of China favours agriculture more 
than all other employments. In China, the con> 
dition of a labourer is faid to be as much fupe> 
rior to that of an artificer, as in moft; parts of 
Europe, that of an artificer is to that of a la- 
bourer. In China, the great ambition of every 
man is to get polfelEon of fome little bit of land, 
cither in property or in leafe ; and leafes are there 
faid to be granted upon very moderate terms, and 
to be fufficiently fecured to the klTecs. The Ghi- 
nefe have little refped: for foreign trade. Your 
beggarly commerce! was the language in which 
the Mandarins of Pekin ufed to talk to Mr. 

Dc 
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De Lange, the Ruffian envoy, concerning it *. ^ 
Except with Japan, the Chinefe carry on, them-' 
fcives, and in their own bottoms, little or no fo- 
reign trade j and it is only in one or two ports 
of their kingdom that they even admit the fliips 
of foreign nations. Foreign trade, therefore, is, 
in China, every way confined within a much nar- 
rower circle than that to which it would 
rally extend itfelf, if more freedom was allowed to 
it, either in their own fiiips, or in thofe of foreign 
nations. 

Manufactures, as in a fmall bulk they fre- 
quently contain a great value, and can upon that 
account be tranfported at Icfs expence from one 
country to another than moft parts of rude pro- 
duce, are, in almofi: all countries, the principal 
fupport of foreign trade. In countries, befides, 
lefs extenfive and lefs favourably circumftanced 
for interior commerce than China, they generally 
require the fupport of foreign trade. Without 
an extenfive foreign market, they could not well 
flourifli, either in countries fo moderately exten- 
iive as to afiford but a narrow home market; or 
in countries where the communication between 
one province and another was fo difficult, as to 
render it impoffibie for the goods of any parti- 
cular place to enjoy the whole of that home 
market which the country could afford. The 
perfe&ion of manufaftoring induftry, it muft be 
remembered, depends altogether upon the divi- 
fion of labour ; and the degree to which the di- 

• See the Joornal of Mr. De Lange in Bell’s Travels, 
nh n* p. 258. 276. and 293. 
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* ^ vifibn of labour can be introduccid into any ma* 

-nufafture, is neccflariiy regulated, it has already 
been Ihown, by the extent of the market. But 
the great extent of the empire of China, the vaft 
multitude of its inhabitants, the variety of cli- 
mate, and confequently of produflions in its dif- 
ferent provinces, and the eafy communication by 
means of water carriage between the greater part 
of them, render the home market of that country 
of fo great extent, as to be alone fufiicient to fup- 
port very great manufadtures, and to admit of 
very confiderable fubdivifions of labour. The 
home market of China is, perhaps, in extent, not 
much inferior to the market of all the different 
countries of Europe put together. A more ex- 
jenfive foreign trade, however, which to this great 
home market added the foreign market of all the 
reft of the world j efpecially if any confiderable 
part of this trade was carried on in Chinefe Ihips j 
could fcarce fail to increafe very much the ma- 
nufadfures of China, and to improve very much 
the produdtive powers of its manufadluring in- 
duftry. By a more extenfive navigation, the Chi- 
nefe would naturally learn the art of ufing and 
conftrudling themfelves all the different' machines 
made ufe of in other countries, as well as the 
other improvements of art and induftry which 
are pradlifed in all the different parts of the 
world. Upon their prefent plan they have little 
opportunity of improving themfelves by the ex- 
ample of any other nation j except that of the 
Japanefe. 

The policy of ancient Egypt too, and that of 
the Gentoo government of Indoftan, feem to have 

favoured 
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favoured agriculture itiore than all other employ- ^ ^ 

ments. 

Both in ancient Egypt and Ihdoftan, the 
whole body of the people was divided into dif- 
ferent cafts or tribes, each of which was confined, 
from father to fonj to a particular employment 
or clafs of employments. The fon of a prieft 
was neceffarily a prieft; the fon of a foldier, a 
Ibldier; the fon of a labourer, a labourer; the 
fon of a weaver, a weaver; the fon of a taylor; 
a taylor ; &c. In both countries, the caft of the 
priefts held the higheft rank, and that of the fol- 
diers the next ; and in both countries, the caft of 
the farmers and labourers was fuperior to the cafts 
of merchants and manufacturers. 

The government of both countries was parti- 
cularly attentive to the intereft of agriculture. 

The works conftruCted by the ancient fovereigns 
of Egypt for the. proper diftribution of the wa- 
ters of the Nile were famous in antiquity; and 
the ruined remains Of fome of them are ftill the 
admiration of travellers^. Thofe of the fame 
kind which were conftruCted by the ancient fo- 
vereigns of indoftan; for the proper diftribution 
of the waters of the Ganges as well as of many 
other rivers; though they have been lefs cele- 
brated, fceim to have been equally great. Both 
Countries; accordingly, though fubje<3: occafion- 
ally tb dearths; have been famous for their great 
fertility. Though both were extremely popu- 
lous, yet, 'in years of moderate plenty, they were 
both able to export great quantities of grain to 
their neighbours* 

Voi..III. 
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B o o K 'j'he ancient Egyptians had a fuperftitious 
' averfion to the fea ; and as the Gentoo religion 
does not permit its followers to light a fire, nor 
confeqtiencly to drefs any viduals upon the wa- 
ter, it in effc(fl prohibits them from all diftant 
fea voyages. Both the Egyptians and Jndians 
muft have depended almoft altogether upon the 
navigation of other nations for the exportation 
of their furplus produce ; and this dependency, 
as it muft have confined the marlcct, fo it muft 
have difeouraged the increafe of this furplus pro- 
duce. It muft have difeouraged too the increafe 
of the manufactured produce more than that of 
the rude produce. Manufadures require a much 
more extenfive market than the moft important 
parts of the rude produce of the land. A Angle 
fhoemaker will make more than three hundred 
pair of (hoes in the year ■, and his own family 
will not perhaps wear out fix pairs. Unlcfs 
tiierefore he has the cuftom of at leaft fifty fuch 
families as his own, he cannot difpofc of the 
whole produce of his own labour. The moft 
numerous clafs of artificers will feldom, in a large 
country, make more than one in fifty or one in a 
hundred of the whole number of families con- 
tained in it. But in fuch large countries as 
France and England, the number of people em- 
ployed in agriculture has by fome authors been 
computed at a half, by others at a third, and by 
no author chat I know of, at Icfs th^ a fifth of 
the whole inhabitants of the country. But as 
the produce of the agriculture of both France 
and England is, the far greater part of it, con- 
4 . fumed 
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fumed at home, each perfon employed in it mud, ^ 
according to ihefe computations, require little* 
more than the cuftom of one, two, or, at mod, 
of four fuch families as his own, in order to dif- 
pofe of the whole produce of his own labour. 
Agriculture, therefore, can fupport itfelf under 
the difcouragement of a confined market, much 
better than manufactures. In both ancient Egypt 
and Indodan, indeed, the confinement of the 
foreign market was in fome meafure compenfated 
by the conveniency of many inland navigations, 
which opened, in the mofi: advantageous manner, 
the whole extent of the home market to every 
part of the produce of every different didrift of 
thofe countries. The great extent of Indofian 
too rendered the home market of that country 
very great, and fufficient to fupport a great va- 
riety of manufactures. But the fmall extent of 
ancient Egypt, which was never equal to Eng- 
land, mud at all times have rendered the home 
market of that country too narrow for fupport- 
ing any great variety of manufactures. Bengal, 
accordingly, the province of Indodan which 
commonly exports the greated quantity of rice, 
has always been more remarkable for the 
exportation of a great variety of manufactures* 
than for that of its grain. Ancient Egypt, on the 
contrary, though it exported fbme manufactures, 
fine linen in particular, as well as fome other 
goods, was always mod didinguifhed for its great 
exportation of grain. It was long the granary o£ 
the Roman empire. 
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The fovereigns of China, of ancient Egypt, 
and of the different kingdoms into which In- 
doftan has at different times been divided, have 
always derived the whole, or by far the moft 
confiderable part, of their revenue from fome fort 
of land-tax or land-rent. This land-tax or land- 
rent, like the tithe in Europe, confided in a cer- 
tain proportion, a fifth, it is faid, of the produce 
of the land, which was either delivered in kind, 
or paid in money, according to a certain valua- 
tion, and which therefore varied from year to 
year according to all the variations of the pro- 
duce. It was natural, therefore, that the fove- 
reigns of thofe countries Ihould be particularly 
attentive to the interefts of agriculture, upon the 
profperity or declcnfion of which immediately de- 
pended the yearly increafe or diminution of their 
own revenue. 

The policy of the ancient republics of Greece, 
and that of Rome, though it honoured agricul- 
ture more than manufaftures or foreign trade, 
yet feems rather to have difeouraged the latter 
employments, than to have given any direft or 
intentional encouragement to the former. In 
feveral of the ancient dates of Greece, foreign 
trade was prohibited altogether; and in feveral 
others the employments of artificers and ma- 
nufafturers were confidercd as hurtful to the 
drength and agility of the human body, as ren- 
dering it incapable of thofe habits which their 
military and gymnadic exercifes endeavoured to 
form in it, and as thereby dilqualifying it more 

or 
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or lefs for undergoing the fatigues and encoun- ^ 
tering the dangers of war. Such occupations i 
were confidered as fit only for flaves, and the free 
citizens of the date were prohibited from exercifing 
them. Even in thofe ftates where no fuch pro- 
hibition took place, as in Rome and Athens, the 
great body of the people were in effeft excluded 
from all the trades which are now commonly exer- 
cifed by the lower fort of the inhabitants of towns. 
Such trades were, at Athens and Rome, all oc- 
cupied by the flaves of the rich, who exerciled 
them for the benefit of their matters, whofe wealth, 
power, and protedion, made it almoft impoflible 
for a poor freeman to find a market for his work, 
when it came into competition with that of the 
flaves of the rich. Slaves, however, are very fel- 
dom inventive; and all the moft important im- 
provements, either in machinery,, or in the arrange- 
ment and diftribution of work, which facilitate and 
abridge labour, have been the difcoveries of free- 
men. Should a flave propofe any improvement 
of this kind, his matter would be very apt to con- 
fider the propofal as the fuggeftion of lazinefs, and 
of a defire to fave his own labour at the matter’s 
expence. The poor flave, inftcad of reward, 
would probably meet with much abufe, perhaps 
with fome punifliment. In the manufaftures 
carried on by flaves, therefore, more labour mutt: 
generally have been employed to execute the 
fame quantity of work, than in thofe carried on 
by freemen. The work of the former mutt, 
upon that account, generally have been dearer 
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^ than that of the latter. The Hungarian mines, 
it is remarked by Mr. Montefquieu, though not 
richer, have always been wrought with lefs expence, 
and therefore with more profit, than the Turkifh 
mines in their neighbourhood. The Turkifh mines 
are wrought by (laves ; and the arms of thofe 
flaves are the only machines which the Turks have 
ever thought of employing. The Hungarian 
mines are wrought by freemen, who employ a great 
deal of machinery, by which they facilitate and 
abridge their own labour. From the very little 
that is known about the price of manufactures in 
the times of the Greeks and Romans, it would 
appear that thofe of the finer fort were excefTively 
dear. Silk fold for its weight in gold. It was 
not, indeed, in thofe times a European manufac- 
ture ; and as it was all brought from the Eaft 
Indies, the diflance of the carriage may in fome 
meafure account for the greatnefs of the price. 
The price, however, which a lady, it is faid, would 
fometimes pay for a piece of very fine linen, feems 
to have been equally extravagant; and as linen was 
always either an European, or, at fartheft, an 
Egyptian manufadlure, this high price can be ac- 
counted for only by the great expence of the la- 
bour which muft have been employed about it, 
and the expence of this labour again could arife 
from nothing but the awkwardnefs of the ma- 
chinery which it made ufe of. The price of fine 
woollens too, though not quite fo extravagant, 
feems however to have been much above that of 
the prefent tim.es. Some cloths, we are told by 
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Pliny, dyed in a particular manner, coft a hundred ^ p- 
denarii, or three pounds fix {hillings and eight, 
pence the pound weight*. Others dyed in an- 
other manner coft a thoufand denarii the pound 
weight, or thirty- three pounds fix {hillings and 
eight pence. The Roman pound, it muft be re- 
membered, contained only twelve of our avoirdu-* 
pois ounces. This high price, indeed, fecms to 
have been principally owing to the dye. But had 
not the cloths themfelves been much dearer than 
any which arc made in the prefent times, fo very 
expenfive a dye would not probably have been 
bellowed upon them. The difproportion would 
have been too great between the value of the 
accellbry and that of the principal. The price 
mentioned by the fame •}• author of Ibme Tricli- 
naria, a fort of woollen pillows or culhions made 
ufe of to lean upon as they reclined upon their 
couches at table, paflTes all credibility ; foo'.e of 
them being faid to have coft more than thirty 
thoufand, others more than three hundred thoufand 
pounds. This high price too is not faid to have 
arifen from the dye. In the drefs of the people of 
falhion of both fexes, there leems to have been 
much lefs variety, it is obferved by Dodlor Ar- 
buthnot, in ancient than in modern times; and the 
very little variety which we find in that of the an- 
cient ftatues confirms his obfcrvation. He infers 
from this, that their drefs muft upon the whole have 
been cheaper than ours ; but the conclufion does 
feem to follow. When the expence of falhion- 

* Plin. I. lx. c. 39. f Pliu. ]. viii. c. 48. 
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able drcfs is very great, the variety muft be very 
fmall. But when, by the improvements in the 
produftive powers of manufafturing art and in- 
duftry, the expence of any one drcfs comes to be 
very moderate, the variety will naturally be very 
great. The rich not being able to diftinguifli 
themfelves by the expence of any one drefs, will 
naturally endeavour to do fo by the multitude and 
variety of their drefles. 

The greateft and moft important branch of the 
commerce of every nation, it has already been ob- 
ferved, is that which is carried on between the in- 
habitants of the town and thofe of the country. The 
inhabitants of the town draw from the country the 
rude produce which conftitutes both the materials 
of their work and the fund of their fubfiftence; 
and they pay for this rude produce by fending back 
to the country a certain portion of it manufadlured 
and prepared for immediate ufc. The trade which 
is carried on between thefe two different fets of 
people, confifts ultimately in a certain quantity of 
rude produce exchanged for a certain quantity of 
manufaflured produce. The dearer the latter, 
therefore, the cheaper the former; and whatever 
tends in any country to raife the price of manu- 
faflured produce, tends to lower that of the rude 
produce Of the land, and thereby to difeourage 
agriculture. The fmaller the quantity of ma- 
nufaftured produce which any given quantity of 
rude produce, or, what comes to the fame thing, 
which the price of any given quantity of rude 
produce is capable of purchafing, the fmaller 
the exchangeable value of that given quantity 

of 
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pf rude produce} the ftnallcr the encouragement^ 
which cither the landlord has to increafe its quan- 
tity by improving, or the farmer by cultivating 
the land. Whatever, befides, tends to diminifli 
in any country the number of artificers and ma- 
nufafturers, tends to diminifh the home market, 
the moft important of all markets for the rude 
produce of the land, and thereby ftill further to 
difcourage agriculture. 

Those fyftems, therefore, which preferring 
agriculture to all other employments, in order 
to promote it, impofe reftraints upon manufac- 
tures and foreign trade, aft contrary to the very 
end which they propofe, and indireflly difcou- 
rage that very fpecies of induftry which they 
mean to promote. They are fo far, perhaps, 
more inconfiftent than even the mercantile fyftem. 
That fyftem, by encouraging manufaflurcs and 
foreign trade more than agriculture, turns a cer- 
tain portion of the capital of the fociety from 
fupporting a more advantageous, to fupport a 
Icfs advantageous fpecies of induftry. But ftill 
it really and in the end encourages that fpecies 
of induftry which it means to promote. Thofe 
agricultural fyftems, on the contrary, really and 
in the end difcourage their own favourite Ipecies 
of induftry. 

It is thus that every fyftem which endeavours, 
cither, by extraordinary encouragements, to draw 
towards a particular fpecies of induftry a greater 
fliare of the capital of the fociety than what would 
naturally go to it} or, by extraordinary reftraints, 
to force from a particular Ipecies of induftry fome 

Iharc 
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^ (hare of the capital which would othcrwifc be 
employed; in itj is in reality fubverfive of the 
great purpofe which it means to promote. It 
retards, inftead of accelerating, the progrefs of 
the fociety towards real wealth and greatnefs; and 
diminifhes, inftead of increafing, the real value of 
the annual produce of its land and labour. 

All fyftems either of preference or of reftraint, 
therefore, being thus completely taken away, the 
obvious and fimple fyftem of natural liberty efta- 
blifhes itfelf of its own accord. Every man, as 
long as he does not violate the laws of jufticc, is 
left perfetftly free to purfuc his own intereft his 
own way, and to bring both his induftry and capi- 
tal into competition with thofe of any other man, 
or order of men. The fovereign is completely 
difeharged from a duty, in the attempting to per- 
form which he muft always be expofed to innu- 
merable delufions, and for the proper performance 
of which no human wildom or knowledge could 
ever be fufHcient j the duty -of fuperintending the 
induftry of private people, and of direfting it 
towards the employments moft fuitable to the in- 
tcreft of the fociety. According to the fyftem of 
natural liberty, the fovereign has only three duties 
to attend to ; three duties of great importance, 
indeed, but plain and intelligible to common un- 
derftandings : firft, the duty of protefling the fo- 
ciety from the violence and invafion of other in- 
dependent focicties} fccondly, the duty of pro- 
tefting, as far as poflible, every member of the 
• fociety from the injuftice or oppreflion of every 
other member of it, or the duty of eftablifhing 

an 
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an exafl admihiftradon of juftice j and, thirdly, ^ 
the duty of erefting and maintaining certain pub- 
lic works and certain public inftitutions, which 
it can never be for the intereft of any individual, 
or fmall number of individuals, to eredt and main- , 
tain ; becaufc the profit could never repay the .ex- 
pence to any individual or fmall number of indi- 
viduals, though it may frequently do much more 
than repay it to a great fociety. 

The proper performance of thofe feveral diirie.s 
of the fovereign ncceffariiy foppofes a certain ex- 
pence; and this expence again necefiiirily requires 
a certain revenue to fupport it. In the followi.ng 
book, therefore, i fliall endeavour to explain; firft, 
what are the neceffary expences of the fovereign 
or commonwealth; and which of thofe expences 
ought to be defrayed by the general contribution 
of the whole fociety; and which of them, by that 
of fome particular part only, or of Ibme particular 
members of the fociety ; fecondly, what are the 
different methods in which the whole fociety may 
be made to contribute towards defraying the ex- 
pences incumbent on the whole fociety, and what 
are the principal advantages and inconveniencies 
of each of thofe methods : and, thirdly, what are 
the reafons and caufes which have induced almoft 
all modern governments to mortgage fome part 
of this revenue, or to contraft debts, and what 
have been the effefts of thofe debts upon the real 
wealth, the annual produce of the land and labour 
of the fociety. The following book, therefore, 
naturally be divided into three chapters. 
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B O O K V. 

Of the Revenue of the Sovereign or Com-» 
monwealth. 

CHAP. 1. 

Of the Exfences of the Sovereign or Commen- 
voealth* 

PART FIR S'T. 

Of the Exfence of Defence. 

BooKf]p4HE firft duty of the fovereign, that of 
X protefling the fociety from the violence 
and invafion of other independent focietics, can 
be performed only by means of a military force. 
But the expence both of preparing this military 
force in time of peace, and of employing it in 
time of war, is very different in the different 
dates of fociety, in the different periods of im- 
provement. 

Among nations of hunters, the lowed and 
rudeft ftatc of fociety, fuch as we find it among 
the native tribes of North America, every man 
is a warrior as well as a hunter. When he goes 
to war, either to defend his fociety, or to revenge 
the injuries which have been done to it by other 
focietics, he maintains himfelf by his own labour. 
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in the fame manner as when he lives at home, c h^a P. 
His fociety, for in this ftate of thin^ there is > 
properly neither fovereign nor commonwealth, is 
at no fort of expence, either to prepare him for 
the field, or to maintain him while he is in it. 

Among nations of fhepherds, a more advanced 
ftate of fociety, fuch as we find it among the 
Tartars and Arabs, every man is, in the fame 
manner, a warrior. Such nations have com- 
monly no fixed habitation, but live, either in 
tents, or in a fort of covered waggons which are 
eafily tranfported from place to place. The 
whole tribe or nation changes its fituation ac- 
cording to the different feafons of the year, as 
well as according to other accidents. When its 
herds and flocks have confumed the forage of 
one part of the country, it removes to another, 
and from that to a third. In the dry feafon, it 
comes down to the banks of the rivers; in the 
wet feafon it retires to the upper country. When 
fuch a nation goes to war, the warriors will not 
truft their herds and flocks to the feeble defence 
of their old men, their women and children, 
and their old men, their women and children, 
will not be left behind without defence and 
without fubfiftence. The whole nation, befides, 
being accuftomed to a wandering life, even in 
time of peace, eafily takes the field in time 0/ 
war. Whether it marches as an army, or moves 
about as a company of herdfmen, the way of life 
is nearly the fame, though the objefb propofed 
by it be very different. They all go to war to- 
gether, therefore, and every one does as well as 
i he 
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® ® ° he can. Among the Tartars, even the women 
have been frequently known to engage in battk. 
If they conquer, whatever belongs to the hoftilc 
tribe is the recompence of the viftory. But if 
they are vanquiflied, all is loft, and not only 
their herds and flocks, but their women and chil- 
dren, become the booty of the conqueror. Even 
the greater part of thofe who furvive the aftion 
are obliged to fubmit to him for the fake of im- 
mediate fubfiftence. The reft arc commonly dif- 
epated and difperfed in the defart. 

The ordinary life, the ordinary exercifes of a 
Tartar or Arab, prepare him fufficiently for war. 
Running, wreftling, cudgel-playing, throwing 
the javelin, drawing the bow, &c. are the com- 
mon paftimes of thofe who live i/t the open air, 
and are all of them the images of war. When a 
Tartar or Arab adlually goes to war, he is main- 
tained by his own herds and. flocks which he car- 
ries with him, in the fame manner as in peace. 
H is chief or fovereign, for thofe nations have all 
chiefs or fovereigns, is at no fort of expence in 
preparing him for the field j and when he is in it, 
the chance of plunder is the only pay which he 
either expedls or requires. 

An army of hunters can feldom exceed two or 
three hurrdred men. The precarious fubfiftence 
which the chacc affords could feldom allow a 
greater nuntber to keep together for any con- 
fidcrable time. An army of fhepherds, oh the 
contrary, may fometimes amount to two or three 
hundred thoufind. As long as nothing ftops 
progrefs, as long as they can go on fronn 

one 
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one diftrift, of which they have confumed the ^ 
forage, to another which is yet entire j there > 
feems to be fcarce any limit to the number 
who can march on together. A nation of hunters 
can never be formidable to the civilized nations 
in their neighbourhood. A nation of fhepherds 
may. Nothing can be more contemptible than 
an Indian war in North America. Nothing, on 
the contrary, can be more dreadful than a Tartar 
invafion has frequently been in Afia. The 
judgment of Thucydides, that both Europe and 
Afia could not refill the Scythians united, has 
been verified by the experience of all ages. The 
inhabitants of the extenfive, but defencelefs 
plains of Scythia or Tartary, have been fre- 
quently united under the dominion of the chief of 
fome conquering horde or clan ; and the ha* 
voc and devaftation of Afia have always fig- 
nalized their union. The inhabitants of the in- 
hofpitable defarts of Arabia, the other great na- 
tion of fhepherds, have never been united but 
once ; under Mahomet and his immediate fuc- 
ceflbrs. Their union, which was more the etFe6t 
of religious enthufiafm than of conqueft, was 
fignalized in the fame manner. If the hunting 
nations of America Ihould ever become Ihep- 
herds, their npighbourhood would be much more 
dangerous to the European colonies than it is 
at prefent. 

In a yet more advanced ftate of fbciety, among 
ihofe nations of hufbandmen who have little 
foreign commerce, and no other manufaflures 
but thofe coarfe and houihold ones which almofl 
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* 0^0 k every private family prepares for its own ufe j 
every man, in the fame mannerj either is a war- 
rior, or eafily becomes fuCh. They who live by 
agriculture generally pafs the whole day in the 
open air, expofed to all the inclemencies of the 
feafons. The hardinefs of their ordinary life 
prepares them for the fatigues of war, to fome 
of which their neceffary occupations bear a great 
analogy. The neceffary occupation of a ditcher 
prepares him to work in the trenches, and to 
fortify a camp as well as to cnclofe a field. The 
ordinary paftimes of fuch hufbandmen are the 
fame as thofc of ftiephcrds, and are in the fame 
manner the images of war. But as hulbandmen 
have lefs leifure than fhepherds, they arc not lb 
frequently employed in thofe paftimes. They are 
foldiers, but Ibldiers not quite fo much mafters 
of their exercife. Such as they are, however, it 
feldom cofts the Ibvereign or commonwealth any 
expence to prepare them for the field. 

Agriculture, even in its rudeft and loweft 
Hate, fuppofes a fcttlement; fome fort of fixed 
habitation which cannot be abandoned without 
great lofs. When a nation of mere hulbandmen, 
therefore, goes to war, the whole people cannot 
take the field together. The old men^ the ivo- 
men and childrerr, at leaft, muft remain at home 
to take care of the habitation. All the men of 
the military age, howeveri may take the field, 
and, in fmall nations of this kind, have fre- 
quently done fo. In every nation the men of the 
military age are foppofed to amount to about a 
fourth Of a fifth part of the whole body of the 

people. 
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people. If the campaign too fhould begin after ^ 
feed-time, and end before harveft, both the' 
hufbandman and his principal labourers can be 
fpared from the farm without much lofs. He 
trufts that the work which muft be done in the 
mean time can be well enough executed by the 
old men, the women, and the children. He is 
not unwilling, therefore, to ferve without pay 
during a (hort campaign, and it frequently cofls 
the fovereign or commonwealth as little to main- 
tain him in the field as to prepare him for it. 
The citizens of all the different ftates of ancient 
Greece feem to have ferved in this manner till 
after the fecond Ferfian warj and the people of 
Peloponefus till after the Peloponefian war. 
The Peloponefians, Thucydides obferves, gene- 
rally left the field in the fummer, and returned 
home to reap the harveft. The Roman people 
under their kings, and during the firft ages of 
the republic, ferved in the fame manner. It 
was not till the fiege of Veii, that they, who ftaid 
at home, began to contribute fomething towards 
maintaining thofe who went to war. In the Eu- 
ropean monarchies, which were founded upon the 
ruins of the Roman empire, both before and for 
fome time after the eftablifhment of what is pro- 
perly called the feudal law, the great lords, with 
all their immediate dependents, ufed to ferve the 
crown at their own expence. In the field, in the 
fame manner as at home, they maintained them- 
felves by their own revenue, and not by any fti- 
pend or pay which they received from the king 
upon that particular occafion. 

III. E In 
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^ In a more advanced ftatc of fociecy^ two dif- 
ferent caufcs contribute to render it altogether 
impofiable that they, who take the field, flipuld 
•maintain themfelvcs at their own expence. Thofe 
two catjfes are, the progrefs of manufedliires, and 
the improvement in the art of war. 

Though a hufbandman fliould be employed 
in an expedition, provided it begins after feed* 
time and ends before harvefi, the interruption 
of his bufinefs will not always occafion any con- 
fiderable diminution of his revenue. Without 
the intervention of his labour, nature does her- 
fclf the greater part of the work which remains 
to be done. But the moment that an artificer, 
a fmith, a carpenter, or a weaver, for example, 
quits his workhoufe, the foie fource of his re- 
venue is completely dried up. Nature docs no- 
thing for him, he does all for himfclf. When 
he takes the field, therefore, in defence of the 
public, as he has no revenue to maintain himfelf, 
he muft neceflarily be maintained by the public. 
But in a country of which a great part of the in- 
habitants are artificers and manufadurers, a great 
part of the people who go to war muft be drawn 
from thofe clafics, and muft therefore be main- 
tained by the public jm long as they arc employed 
in its fervice. 

When the art of war too has gradually grown 
up to be a very intricate and coriipHcatcd fciencC, 
when the event of^war ceafes to be determined, 
as in the firft ages of fockty, by a finglc irregu- 
lar Ikirmilh or battle, but when the cbhtcTl is 
generally fpun out through levcral different cam- 
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paigns> «ach of which lafts durihg the greater c h^a 
pare of the year ; it becomes univerfally necef- * 
fary that the public fibould maintain thofe who 
ierve the public in war, at iSaft while they are 
cimplo3?cd in that fervie'e. Whatever in tiirie of 
peace might be the ordinary octbpation of thofe 
who go to war, fo very tedious and expeftfive a 
fervice would otherwile be by far too heavy a 
burden upon them. After the fecond Perfian 
War, accordingly, the airmies of Athens leem to 
have been generally compofed of mercenary 
troops, confiftings indeed, partly of ditisens, 
but partly too of fortighers j and all of them 
equally hired and paid at the expence of the 
ftate, FrOm the time of the fiege of Veil, the 
armies of Rome received pay for their fcrvice 
during the time which they remained in the 
field. Under the feudal governments the mili- 
tary fervice both of the gteat lords and of their 
immediate dependents wasj after a certain period, 
univerfally exchanged for a payment in moneyj 
Which was employed to maintain thofe who ferved 
in their ftead. 

The number of thofe who can go to wrar, in 
proportion to the whole number of the people* 
is necelfarily much fmallcr Iri a civilized, than in 
a rude ftate of fociety. In a civilized fodety, 
as the Ibldiers are maintained altogether by the 
labour of thofe who are not foldiers, the number 
of the former cart never cKCetjd what the latter cart 
msk^in. Over and above maintaining, in a man- 
iier futlable to their refpeftive ftations* both them- 
felvet aod the other oSkecs of government, and 
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B K Jawj whom they are obliged to maintain. In thfC 

w-v— ml little agrarian ftates of ancient Greece, a fourth 
or a fifth part of the whole body of the people 
confidcred themfelves as foldiers, and would fcxme- 
times, it is faid, take the field. Among the civilized 
nations of modern Europe, it is commonly com- 
puted, that not more than one hundredth part of 
the inhabitants of any country can be employed as 
foldiers, without ruin to the country which pays 
the expence of their fervice. 

The cxpence of preparing the army for the 
field feems not to have become confiderable in 
any nation, till long after that of maintaining it 
in the field had devolved entirely upon the fove- 
reign or common-wealth. ' In all the different re- 
publics of ancient Greece, to learn his military 
exercifes, was a neceffary part of education im- 
pofed by the ftate upon every free citizen. In 
every city there feems to have been a public 
field, in which, under the proteftion of the pub- 
lic magiftrate,. the young people were taught 
their different exercifes by different mafters. In 
this very fimple inftitution, confifted the whole 
expence which any Grecian ftate feems ever to 
have been at, in preparing its citizens for war. 
In ancient Rome the exercifes of the Campus 
Martius anfwered the fame purpofe with thofe 
of the Gymnafium in ancient Greece. Under 
the feudal governments, the many public ordi- 
nances that the citizens of every diftfiiSb fhould 
pradlife archery as well as fevcral other military 
exercifes, were intended for promoting the fame 
purpofe, but do not feem to have promoted it; fo 

6 well. 
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well. Either from want of intereft in the officers ® 
entrufted with the execution of thofe ordinances,'' 
or from fome other caufe, they appear to have 
been univerlally negle<3ed •, and in the progrefs of 
all thofe governments, military exefcifes feem to 
have gone gradually into difufe among the great 
body of the people. 

In the republics of ancient Greece and Rome, 
during the whole period of their exiftence, and 
under the feudal governments for a confiderable 
time after their firft eftabliffiment, the trade of 
a foldier was not a feparate, diftinft trade, which 
conftituted the foie or principal occupation of a 
particular clafs of citizens. Every fubjeft of the 
Itate, whatever might be the ordinary trade or 
occupation by which he gained his livelihood, 
confidcred himfelf, upon all ordinary occafions, 
as fit likewife to exercife the trade of a foldier, 
and upon many extraordinary occafions as bound 
to exercife it. 

The art of war, however, as it is certainly the 
nobleft of all arts, fo in the progrefs of improve- 
ment it necefiarily becomes one of the mofl: 
complicated among them. The ftatc of the me- 
chanical," as well as of feme other arts, with which 
it is neceflfarily conneded, determines the degree 
of perfedion to which it is capable of being 
carried at any particular time. But in order to 
carry it to this degree of perfedion, it is necef- 
fary that it Ihould become the foie or principal 
occupation of a particular clafs of citizens, and 
the divifion of labour is as neceffary for the im- 
provement of this, as of every other art. Into 

E 3 other 
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Other arta the diviHon of labour is oaturalljr In- 
troduced by the prudence of individuals, who 
find that they promote their private intcrcft bet- 
ter by confining thcnxiclvcs to a particular trade, 
than by exercifing a great number. But it is the 
wifdom of the ftatc 0(nly which can render the 
trade of a foldier a particular trade fep.arate and 
diftioit fi'om all others. A private citizen, who 
in time of profound pe^ce, and without any par- 
ticular encouragement from the public, fhouJd 
(pend the greater part of his time in military ex- 
creifes, might, po doubt, both improve himfelf 
very much in them, and amufe himfelf very wdl j 
but he certainly would not promote his own in- 
tereft. It is the wifdom of the ftate only which 
can render it for his intereft to give up the greater 
mrt of his time to this peculiar occupation : and 
nates have not dways had this wifdom, even 
when their circumftances had ^become fuch, that 
the prefervation of their cxiftence required that 
they fhould have it. 

A SHEPHERD has a great deal of leifure ; a huf- 
barkdman, in the rude ftate of hufbaodry, has 
fome; j%n artificer or manufa£burer has none at 
all. The firft may, without any lofs, employ a 
great deal of his time in martial excrcifes ; the 
fecond may employ fome part of it t but the laft 
cannot employ a fingle hour in them without 
fome lofs, ’and his attention to his own intereft 
naturally leads hiin fo negled: them altogether. 
Thofe improvements in hufbandry too, which the 
progrefs of arts suid manufactures necefiarily in- 
troduces, leave the hufb^drtian as little Idfure 
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the artificer. Milkary ejccrcifes come to be ^ 
as much neglected by the inhabitants of the coun- < 
try as by thofe of the town, and the great -body of 
the people becomes akogether unwariike. "that 
wealth, at the fame time, which always follows 
the improvements of agriculture and manufaftures, 
and which in reality is no more than the accumu- 
lated produce of thofe improvements, provokes 
the invafionof all their neighbours. An induftri- 
ous, and upon that account a wealthy nation, is 
of all nations the moft likely to be attacked ^ and 
unlcfs the ftate takes fomc new meafures for the 
public defence, the natural habits of the people 
render them altogether incapable of defending 
themfelves. 

In thefe circumftances, there fcem to be but 
two methods by which the ftate can make any 
tolerable provifion for the public defence. 

It may cither, firft, by means of a very rigor- 
ous police, and in fpite of the whole bent of the 
intereft, genius and inclinations of the people, en- 
force the practice of military cxercifes, and oblige 
either all the citizens of the military age, or a cer- 
tain number of them, to join in fome meafure the 
trade of a foldier to whatever other trade or pro- 
feflion they may happen to carry on. 

Or, fecondly, by maintaining and employing a 
certain number of citizens in the conftant pradice 
of military cxercifes, it may render the trade of a 
foldier a particular trade, feparate and diftinfl from 
all others. 

If the ftate has recourfe to the firft of thofe 
two expedients, its military force is faid to con- 

£ 4 fift 
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fift in a militia; if to the fecond, is faid fcO 
confifl: in a {landing army. The practice of ,mw 
litary exercifes is the foie or principal occupar 
fation of the foldicrs of a /landing armyj and the 
maintenance or pay which the Hate affords them 
is the principal and ordinary fund of their fub-r 
fjftence, The praftice of military exercifes is 
only the occafional occupation of the foldicrs of 
a militia, and they derive the principal and or- 
dinary fund of their fubfiftence from fome other 
occupation. In a militia, the charader of the 
labourer, artificer, or tradefman, predominates 
over that of the foldier : in a {landing army, that 
of the foldier predominates over every other cha- 
rader ; and in this didindion feems to confifl the 
efTential difference between thofe two different 
Ipccies of military force. 

Militias have been of feveral different kinds. 
In fome countries the citizens deflined for de- 
fending the flare, feem to have been exercifed 
only, without being, if I may f^y fb, regimented} 
that is, without being divided into feparate and 
diftind bodies . of troops, each of which per- 
formed its exercifes under its own proper and per- 
manent officers. In the republics of ancient 
Greece and Rome, each citizen, as long as he 
remained at home, feems to have pradifed his 
exercifes either feparately and independently, or 
with fuch pf his equals as he fiked bell ; and not 
fo have been attached to any particular body of 
troops till he was adually called upon to take 
the field. In other countries, the militi^ tias not 
only been exercifed, but regimented- In Epg- 
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lantii in 3?yit*€rland, and, I believe, in every 
other country of modern Europe, where any im- 
pcrfcft military force of this kind has been efta- 
blilhed, every militi^-fnan is, even in time of 
peace, attached to a particular body of troops, 
which perform its exercifes under its own proper 
and permanent officers.: 

Bjefore the invention of fire-arms, that army 
was fuperior in which the foldiers had, each in- 
dividually, the greateft fkill and dexterity in the 
ufc of their arms. Strength and agility of body 
were of the higheft confcquence, and commonly 
determined the fate of battles. But this Ikill 
and dexterity in the ufe of their arms, could be 
acquired only, in the fame manner as fencing is 
at prefent, by pradtifing, not in great bodies, but 
each man feparately, in a particular fchool, under 
a particular matter, or with his own particular 
equals and companions. Since the invention of 
fire-arms, ttrength and agility of body, or even 
extraordinary dexterity and fkill in the ufe of 
arms, though they are far from being of ho 
conrequence, are, however, of lefs confequence. 
The nature of the weapon, though it by no 
means puts the awkward upon a level with the 
Ikilful, puts him more nearly fo than he ever 
was before. All the de;cterity and Ikill, it is 
fuppofed, which are neceflary for ufing it, can 
be well enough acquired by pradifing in great 
bodies. 

REGULARiTy, order, and prompt obedience to 
command, are qualities which, in modern armies, 
arc of rpore importance towards determining the 

fate 
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fate of battles, than the dexictitjr and IHiU 
the foldiers in the ufe of their arms- Bat dia 
noife of fire-arms, the fmoke, and the inirifible 
death to which every msa feels himfetf every 
inoment expofed, as loon as he comes within 
cannon-lhot, and frequently a lopg time b^ore 
the battle can be well faid to be engaged, mull: 
render it very difficult to maintain any pdbfitkr- 
able degree of this regularity, order, and prompt 
obedience, even in the beginning of a modo’n 
battle. In an ancient battle there was no noife 
but what arofe from the human voice ; there was 
no fmoke, there was no invifiblc caufe of wounds 
or death. Every man, till fome mortal weapon 
adually did approach him, faw clearly that no 
fuch weapon was near him. . In tbefe circum- 
ftinces, and among troops who had fome confi- 
dence in their own (kill and dexterity in the ufe 
of their arms, it muft have been a good deal lefs 
difficult to preferve fome degree of regularity and 
order, not only in the beginning, but through the 
whole progrefs of an ancient battle, and till of 
the two armies was fairly defeated. But the habits 
of regularity, order, and pronnpt obedience to com- 
mand, can be acquired only by troops which are 
exercifed in great bodies. 

A MILITIA, however, in ^iyhatever manner it 
may be cither difciplined or exercifed, muft al- 
ways be much inferior to a well-difeiplined and 
wcll-cxercifed Handing army. 

The foldiers, who arc extreifed only once a 
W^k, or once a month, can never be fo expei;^^t 
fo the ufe of their arms, as thofe who are cxer- 

eifed 
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cifel every day or evcty other day ; and though ^ 
circumftattce may not be of fo much confe- 
.q^eitte in modem, as it Vas in ancient times, 
yet the *ackhowfedg«^ fuperiority of the PrufTian 
troops, owing, it is faid, very much to their fupe- 
tior expertnefs in their cxercife, may fatisfy us 
that it is, even at this day, of very confiderable 


The foldiers, who are bound to obey their of- 
ficer only once a week or once a month, and who 
are at all other times at liberty to manage their 
own affairs their own way, without being in any 
refpeft accountable to him, can never be under 
the fame awe in his prefence, can never have the 
fame difpofition to ready obedience, with thofe 
■whofe whole life and conduft are every day di- 
refted by him, and who every day even rife and 
go to bed, or at leaft retire to their quarters, ac- 
cording to his orders. In what is called difci- 
pline, or in the habit of ready obedience, a militia 
muft always be ftUl more inferior to a ftanding 
army, than it may fometimes be in what is called 
the manual cxercife, or in the management and 
ufe of its arms. But in modern war the habit 
of ready and inftant obedience is of much greater 
confequence than a confiderable fuperiority in the 
management of arms. 

Those militias which, like the Tartar or Arab 
militia, go to war under the fame chieftains whom 
they arc accultomed to obey in peace, are by far 
the beft. In refpe^; for their officers, in the ha- 
bit bf ready obedience, tixey approach nearefi; to 
ftanding armies. The highland militia, when it 
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B 0^0 K f^rved under irs own chieftainS) had fomc ad-. 
I vantage of the fame kind. As the highlandejs* 
however, were not wandering, but ftacionary Ihep- 
herds, as they had all a fixed habitation, and were 
not, in peaceable times, accuftomed to follow 
their chieftain from place to place; fo in time 
of war they were Icfs willing to follow him to 
any confiderable diftance, or to continue for any 
long time in the field. When they had acquired 
any booty they were eager to return home, and his 
authority was feldom fufficient to detain them. In 
point of obedience they were always much inferior 
to what is reported of the Tartars and Arabs. As 
the highlanders too, from their ftationary life, 
fpend iefs of their time in the open air, they were 
always lefs accuftomed to military exercifes, and 
were lels expert in the ufe of their arms than the 
Tartars and Arabs are faid to be. 

A MILITIA of any kind, it muft be obferved, 
however, which has ferved for feveral fucceffive 
campaigns in the field, becomes in every refpeft 
a - ftanding army. The foldicrs are every day ex- 
ercifed in the ufe of their arms, and, being con- 
ftantly under the command of their officers, are 
habituated to the fame prompt obedience which 
takes place in ftanding armies. What they were 
before they took the field, is of little import- 
ance. They neceflarily become in every refpedt 
a ftanding army, after they have paffed a few 
campaigns in it. Should the war in America 
drag out through another campaign, the Ameri- 
can militia may become in every Tefped a match 
for that ftanding army of which the valour ap- 
peared, 
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peared, in the laft war, at ieaft not inferior to that ^ 
of the hardieft veterans of France and Spain. 

This diftinftion being well underftood, the 
hiftory of all ages, it will be found, bears tefti- 
mony to the irrefiftible fuperiority which a well- 
regulated Handing army has over a militia. 

One of the firft Handing armies of which we 
have any diHindt account, in any well authen- 
ticated hiHory, is that of Philip of Macedon. 
His frequent wars with the Thracians, Illyrians, 
Thellsdians, and fome of the Greek cities in the 
neighbourhood of Macedon, gradually formed 
his troops, which in the beginning were probably 
Tuilitia, to the cxaft difciplinc of a Handing army. 
When he was at peace, which he was very fcl- 
dom, and never for any long time togetl^er, he 
was careful not to difiaand that army. It van- 
quifhed and fubdued, after a long and violent 
Hruggle, indeed, the gallant and well-exercifed 
militias of the principal republics of ancient 
Greece j and afterwards, with very little Hruggle, 
the effeminate and ill-exercifed militia of the 
great Perfian epnpirc. The fall of the Greek re- 
publics and of the Perfian empire, was the ef- 
fe£t of the irrefiHible fuperiority which a Hand- 
ing army has over every fort of militia. It is 
the firH great revolution in the affairs of man- 
•kind, of which hiHory has prcferved any diHindt 
or circumHantial account. 

The fall of Carthage, and the confequent ele- 
vation of Rome, is the fecond. All the varie- 
ties in.; the fortune of thofe two famous repub- 
lics may very well be accounted for from the 
fame caufe. 
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B 0^0 K From the end of the firft to the beginning of 
the lecond Carthaginian war, the armies of Car- 
thage were continualJy in the field, and employed 
under three great generals, who fucceeded one 
another in the command j Aniilcar> his fbn-in- 
law Afdrubal, and his fon Annibal j firft in chaf* 
tifmg their own rebellious flaves, afterwards in 
fubduing the revolted nations of Africa, and 
laftly, in conquering the great kingdom of Spain; 
The army which Annibal led from Spain into 
Italy muft necefiarily, in thofe different warSi 
have been gradually formed to the exaft difei- 
plihe of a ftanding army. The Romans, in the 
mean time, though they had not been altogether 
at peace, yet they had not, during this period, 
been engaged in any war of very great conlc- 
quence j and their military difeipiine, it is gene- 
rally faid, was a good deal relaxed. The Roman 
armies which Annibal . encountered at T rebia, 
Thralymenus and Cannae, were militia oppofed 
to a ftanding Rrmy; This circumftance, it is 
probable, contributed more than any other to 
determine the fate of thofe battles* - 

The ftanding army which Annibal left behind 
him in Spain, had the like fuperiority over the 
militia which the Romans Tent tx> oppofe it, and 
in a few years, under the command of his brother, 
the younger Afdrubal, expelled them almoft en- 
tirely from that country. 

Annibal was ill fupplicd froth home. The 
Roman militia, being continually in the fieldj 
became in the progrefs of the war a well-difci- 
pHned and wcll-cxcrcifed lUnding army j and the 
fuperiority of Anriibal grew every day Icfs and 

left* 
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lefs. Afdrubal judged it neceffary to lead the^H^AP. 
whole, or almoft the whole of the (landing army*- 
which he .commanded in Spain, to the afTiftance 
of his brother in Italy, In this march he is faid 
to have been milled by his guides; and in a 
country which he did not know, was furprized 
and attacked by another (landing army, in every 
refpedl equal or fuperior to his own, and was en- 
tirely defeated. 

Wh£n Aldrubal had left Spain, the great Scipio 
found nothing to oppofe him but a militia inferior 
to his own. He conquered and fubdued that mi- 
litia, and, in the courfe of the war, his own mili- 
,tia neceflarily became a well-difciplined and wcll- 
cxercifed (landing army. That (landing army 
was afterwards carried to Africa, where it found 
jiothing but a militia to oppofe it. In order to 
defend Carthage it became necelTary to recall the 
ftanding army of Annibal. The diCieartened and 
frequently defeated African militia j’oined it, and 
at the battle of Zama, compofed the greater part 
of the troops of Annibal. The event of that day 
determined the fate of the two rival republics. 

From the end of the fccond Carthaginian war 
till the fall cT the Roman republic, the armies 
of Rome were in every refpedl (landing armies. 

The (landing army of Maccdon made fomc re- 
fiflancc to their arms. In the height of their 
grandeur, it coft them two great wars, arid three 
great battle*, to fubduc that little kingdom; of 
which the conqued would probably have been 
ftill more difficult, had it not been for the cow- 
ardice of its laft king. Tlw militias of all the ci- 
vilized 
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B 0^0 K vilized nations of the ancient world, of 

' of Syria, and of Egypt, made but a feeble refin- 
ance to the ffanding armies of Rome. The mi- 
litias of fome barbarous nations defended them* 
felves much better. The Scythian or Tartar 
militia, which Mithridates drew from the cotin- 
tries north of the Euxinc and Cafpian leas, were 
the mod formidable enemies whom the Romans 
had to encounter after the fecond Carthaginian 
war. The Parthian and German militias too 
were always refpeftable, and, upon feveral occa- 
fions, gained very confiderable advantages over 
the Roman armies. In general, however, and 
when the Roman armies were well commanded, 
they appear to have been very much fuperior; 
and if the Romans did not purfue the final con- 
queft either of Parthia or Germany, it was pro- 
bably becaule they judged, that it was not worth 
while to add thofe two barbarous countries to an 
empire which was already too large. The an- 
cient Parthians appear to have been a nation of 
Scythian or Tartar extraflion, and to have always 
retained a good deal of the manners of their 
anceflors. The ancient Germans were, like the 
Scythians or Tartars, a nation of wandering 
fhepherds, who went to war under the fame 
chiefs whom they were accuftomed to follow in 
peace. Their militia was exadlly of the fame 
kind with that of the Scythians or Tartars, from 
whom too they were probably dcfccndcd. 

Manv different caofes contributed to relax the 
difeipline of the Roman armies. Its extrenne 
feverity was, perhaps, one of tltofc caufes. In 

the 
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til# days of their grandeur, when no enemy ap- c h^a p. 
peared capable of oppofing them, their heavy < 
armour was laid afide as unneceflarily burden > 

Ibme, their laborious exercifes were neglefted as 
unneceflarily toilfome. Under the Roman em- 
perors befides, the ftanding armies of Rome, thofe 
particularly which guarded the German and Pan- 
nonian frontiers, became dangerous to, their maf- 
ters, againft whom they ufed frequently to fet up 
their own generals. In order to render them lefs 
formidable, according to fome authors, Dioclc- 
fian, according to others, Conftantine, firfl: with- 
drew them from the frontier, where they had 
always before been encamped in great bodies, 
generally of two or three legions each, and dif- 
perfed them in fmall bodies through the different 
provincial towns, from whence they were fcarce 
ever removed, but when it became neceflary to 
repel an invafion. Small bodies of foldiers quar- 
tered in trading and manufadluring towns, and 
feldom removed from thofe quarters, became 
thcmfelves tradefmen, artificers, and manufac- 
turers. The civil came to predominate over the 
military charafterj and the ftanding armies of 
Rome gradually degenerated into a corrupt, ne- 
gleded, and undifeiplined militia, incapable of 
refitting the attack of the German and Scythian 
militias, which foon afterwards invaded the weft-' 
ern empire. It was only by hiring the militia of 
fome of thofe nations to oppofe to that of others, 
that the emperors were for fome time able to de- 
fend themfelvcs. The fall of the weftern em- 
pire is the third great revolution in the affairs of 
VoL, III, f mankind. 
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B K mankind, rof which ancient hiftory has preftrved 
i any diftinft or circumftantial account. It was 
brought about by the irrefiftible fuperiority, which 
the militia of a barbarous, has over that of a ci- 
vilized nation } which the militia of a nation of 
fhepherds, has over that of a nation of hufband- 
mcn, artificers, and manufailurers. The viflo- 
ries which have been gained by militias have gene- 
rally been, not over ftanding armies, but over 
other militias in excrcife and difciplinc inferior to 
thcmfelvcs. Such were the viftories which the 
Greek militia gained over that of the Perfian em- 
pire ; and fuch too were thofe which in later times 
the Swifs militia gained over that of the Audrians 
and Burgundians. 

The military force of the German and Scythian 
nations who eftablifhed themfelves upon the ruins 
of the weftern empire, continued for fomc time to 
be of the fame kind in their new fettlements, as 
it had been in their original country. It was a 
militia of fhepherds and hufbandmen, which, in 
time of war, took the field under the command 
of the fame chieftains whom it was accuflomed 
to obey in peace. It was, therefore, tolerably 
well exercifed, and tolerably well difeiplined. As 
arts and indufiry advanced, however, the autho- 
rity of the chieftains gradually decayed, and the 
great body of the people had lefs time to fpare. 
for military exercifes. Both the difciplinc and 
the exercife of the feudal militia, therefore, went 
gradually to ruin, and ftanding armies were gra- 
dually introduced to fupply the place of it. 
When the expedient of a ftanding army, bcfides, 

7 
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once been adopted by one civilized nation, ^ *’• 

it became neceflary that all its neighbours fhould ' 
follow the example* They foon found that their 
fafety depended upon their doing fo, and that their 
own militia was altogether incapable of refilling the 
attack of fuch an army. 

,The foldiers of a Handing army, though they 
may never have feen an enemy, yet have fre- 
quently appeared to poflefs all the courage of 
veteran troops, and the very moment that they 
took the field to have been fit to face the hardieft 
and moft experienced veterans. In 1756, when 
the Ruffian army marched into Poland, the va- 
lour of the Ruffian foldiers did not appear inferior 
to that of the Pruffians, at that time fuppofed to 
be the hardieft and moft experienced veterans 
in Europe. The Ruffian empire, however, had 
enjoyed a profound peace for near twenty years 
before, and could at that time have very few 
foldiers who had ever feen ^n enemy. When the 
Spanifli war broke out in 1739, England had 
enjoyed a, profound peace for about eight and 
twenty years. The valour of her foldiers, however, 
far from being corrupted by that long peace, was 
never more diftinguifhed than in the attempt 
upon Carthagena, the firft unfortunate exploit of 
that unfortunate war. In a long peace the gene- 
rals, perhaps, may fometimes forget their fkill; 
but, where a well-regulated ftanding army has 
been kept up, the foldiers feem never to forget 
their valour. 

Whem a civilized nation depends for its de- 
fence upon a militia, it is at all times expofed to 

Fa be 
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B oo K e conquered by any barbarous nation 

happens to be in its neighbourhood. The frequent 
conquefts of all the civilized countries in Afia by 
the Tartars, fufficicntly demonftrates the natural 
fuperiority, which the militia of a barbarous, has 
over that of a civilized nation. A well-regulated 
Handing army is fupcriofr to every militia. Such 
an army, as it can bed be mfaintained by art opu- 
lent and civilised nation^ fo it can alone defend 
fuch a nation againft the ihvafion of a poor and 
barbarous neighbour. It is only by means of a 
Handing army, therefore, that the 'civilization of 
any country can be perpetuated, or even preferved 
for any confiderablc time. 

As it is only by means of a well-regulated 
Handing army that a civilized country can be 
defended j fo it is only by means of it, that a 
barbarous country can be fuddenly and tolerably 
civilized. A Handing army eftablilhes, with an 
irrefiHibfe force, the law of the fovereign through 
the remoteH provinces of the empire, and main- 
tains feme degree of regular government in 
countries which could not otherwjfe admit of 
any. Whoever examines, with attention, the 
improvements which Peter the Great introduced 
into the Ruffian empire, will find that they 
almoft all refblve thcmfclves into the eHabliih- 
ment of a well-regulated Handing army. It is 
the inHrument which executes and maintains all 
his other regulations. That degree of order and 
internal peace, which that empire has ever fince 
enjoyed, is akt^ether owing to the influence of 
that army. 
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RfEN of republican principles have beer) jealous c h^a p. 
pf a ftanding army as dangerous to liberty, 
certainly is fo, wherever the intereft of the ge- 
neral and that of the principal ofiicers are not 
neceflariiy connefted with the fupport of the 
conftitution of the ftate. The ftanding army of 
Casfar deftroyed the Roman republic. The 
ftanding army of Cromwel turned the long par- 
liament out of doors. But 'where the fovereign 
is himfclf the general, and the principal nobility 
arid gentry of the country the chief officers of 
phe army j where the military force is placed 
nnder the command of thofe who have the 
greateft intereft in the fupport of the civil autho- 
rity, becaufe they have themfclves the greateft 
ftiare of that authority, a ftanding army can never 
be dangerous to liberty. On the contrary, it 
may in fome cafes be favourable to liberty. The 
fecurity which it gives to the fovereign renders 
unneceffary that trotrblefomc jealoufy^ which, in 
fome modern republics, feems to watch over 
the minuteft aftions, and to be at all times ready 
to difturb the peace of every citizen. Where 
fhe fecurity of the magiftrate, though fupported 
by the prinfipal people of the country, is en- 
dangered by every popular difeontent; where a 
fmall tumult is capable of bringing about in a 
few hours a great revolution, the whole autho- 
rity of government muft be employed to fup- 
prefs. and punifli every murmur and complaint 
againft i|. To a fovereign, on the contrary, 
who feels himfclf fupported, not only by the na- 
tural ariftocracy of the country, but by a well- 
F 3 regulated 
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^ regulated ftanding army, the rudeft, the mofk 
(groundlefs, and the moft licentious remonfttanccs 
can give little difturb^nce. He can lafely pardon 
or negleft them, and his confcioufnefs of his own 
fuperiority naturally difpofes him to do fo. That 
degree of liberty which approaches to licentioufnefs 
can be tolerated only in countries where the fovc- 
reign is fecured by a well-regulated ftanding army. 
It is in fuch countries only, that the public 
fafety does not require, that the fovereign fhould 
be truftcd with any difcretionary power, for fup- 
prefilng even the impertinent wantonnels of this 
licentious liberty. 

The firft duty of the fovereign, therefore, that 
of defending the fociety from the violence and 
injuftice of other independent focieties, grows gra- 
dually more and more expenfive, as the fociety 
advances in civilization. I'he military force of 
the fociety, which originally coft the fovereign no 
cxpence cither in time of peace or in time of war, 
muft, in the progrefs of improvement, firft be 
maintained by him in time of war, and afterwards 
even in time of peace. 

The great change introduced into the art of 
war by the invention of fire-arms, has enhanced 
(till further both the expence of exercifing and 
difciplining any particular number of foldiers in 
time of peace, and that of employing them in 
time of war. Both their arms and their ammu- 
nition are become more expenfive. A mufquet 
is a more expenfive machine than a javelin or a 
bow and arrows j a canno’n or a mortar, than a 
balifta or a catapulta. The powder which is 
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Ipent in a modern review, is loft irrecoverably, c h^a p. 
and occafions a very confiderable expence. The ' 
javelins and arrows which were thrown or ftiot in 
an ancient one, could eafily be picked up again, 
and were befides of very little value. The can- 
non and the mortar are, not only much dearer, 
but much heavier machines than the balifta or 
catapulta, and require a greater expence, not 
only to prepare them for the field, but to carry 
them to it. As the fuperiority of the modern 
artillery, too, over that of the ancients is very 
great ; it has become much more difficult, and 
confcquently much more expenfive, to fortify a 
town fo as to refift, even for a few weeks, the at- 
tack of that fupcrior artillery. In modern times 
many different caufes contribute to render the 
defence of the fociety more expenfive. The un- 
avoidable effeds of the natural progrcfs of im- 
provement, have, in this rcfpedi:, been a good deal 
enhanced by a great revolution in the art of war, 
to which a mere accident, the invention of gun- 
powder, feems to have given occafion. 

In modern war the great expence of fire-arms 
gives an evident advantage to the nation which 
can beft afford that expence j and confcquently, 
to an opulent and civilized, over a poor and bar- 
barous nation. In ancient times the opulent and 
civilized found it difficult to defend ihemfelves 
againft the poor and barbarous nations. In mo- 
dern times the poor and barbarous find it diffi- 
cult to defend themfelvcs againft the opulent and 
civilized. The invention of fire-arms, an inven- 

F 4 tion 
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tion which at Hrft fight appears to be fo pernicious* 
is certainly -favourable both to the permanency and 
to the excenfton of civilization. 


PART -11. 

0/ the Expeme of JuJike^ 

H E fecond duty of the fovereign, that of 
protecting, as far as poffible, every member 
of the fociety from the injuftice or oppreflion of 
every other member of it, or the duty of eftablifh- 
ing an exaCt adminiftration of juftice, requires two 
very different degrees of expcnce in the different 
periods of fociety. 

Among nations of hunters, as there is fcarce 
any property, or at Jeaft none that exceeds the 
value of two or three days labour j * fo there is 
feldom any eftablifhed magiftrate, or any regulv 
adminiftration of juftice. Men who have no 
property can injure one another only in their 
perfons or reputations. But when one man kills, 
wounds, beats, or defames another, though he 
to whom the injury is done fuffers, he who does 
it receives no benefit. It is otherwife with the 
injuries to property. The benefit of the perfon 
who docs the injury is often equal to the lofs of 
him ’ who fuffers it. Envyj malice, or refent- 
ment, are the only paffions which can prompt 
one man to injure another in his perfon or repu-r 
tation. But the greater part of men are not very 
frequently under the influence of thofe paffions j 

and 
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and the very worft men are fo only occaQonally. c H a 
As their gratification too, how agreeable foever* 
it may be to certain charadbers, is not attended 
with any real or permanent advantage, it is in 
the greater part of men commonly reftrained by 
prudential confiderations. Men may live to- 
gether in Ibciety with fomc tolerable degree of 
fecurity, though there is no civil magiftrate to 
protect them from the injuftice of thofc paflions. 

But avarice and ambition in the rich, in the poor 
the hatred of labour and the love of prefent eafc 
and enjoyment, are the pafilons which prompt to 
invade property, paflions much more fteady in 
their operation, and much more univerfal in 
their influence. Wherever there is great pro- 
perty, there is great inequality. For one very 
rich man, there muft: be at leaft five hundred 
poor, and the affluence of the few fuppofes the 
indigence of the many. The affluence of the 
rich excites the indignation of the poor, who are 
often both driven by want, and prompted by 
envy, to invade his poflefflons. It is only under 
the ftielter of the civil magiftrate that the owner 
pf that valuable properly, which is acquired by 
the labour of many years, or perhaps of many 
fucceflive generations, can fleep a Angle night in 
fecurity. He is at all times furrounded by un- 
known enemies, whom, though he never pro- 
voked, he can never appeafe, and from whofe 
injuftice ^he can be proteded only by the power- 
ful arm of the civil magiftrate continually held 
up to chaftife it. The acquifition of valuable 
and extcnfive property, tliercfore, neceflarily re- 
quires 
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quires the eftabli/hmenc of civil govenunent. 
I Where there is no property, or at leaft none that 
exceeds the value of two or three days labour, civil 
government is not fo neceflary. 

Civil government fuppofes a certain fubordi- 
nation. But as the necelTity of civil government 
gradually grows up with the acquifition of valu- 
able property, fo the principal caufes which na- 
turally introduce fubordination gradually grow up 
with the growth of that valuable property. 

The caufes or circumftances which naturally in- 
troduce fubordination, or which naturally, and an- 
tecedent to any civil inftitution, give fome men 
fome fuperjority over the greater part of their bre- 
thren, feem to be four in number. 

The firft of thofe caufes or circumftances 
is the fuperiority of perfonal qualifications, of 
llrength, beauty, and agility of body j of wif- 
dom, and virtue, of prudence, juftice, forti- 
tude, and rnoderation of mind. The qualifica- 
tions of the body, unlefs fupported by thofe of 
the mind, can give little authority in any period 
of fociety. He is a very ftrong man, who by 
mere ftrength of body can force two weak ones 
to obey him. The qualifications of the mind 
can alone give very great authority. They are, 
however, invjfible qualities ; always difputable, 
and generally difputed. No fociety, whether 
barbarous or civilized, has ever found it con- 
venient to fettle the rules of precedency of rank 
and fubordination, according to thofe invifible 
qualities j but according to fomething that » 
more plain and palpable. 
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The fecond of thofe caufes or circumftanccs is ^ 
the fuperiority of age. An old man, provided ' 
his age is not fo far advanced as to give fufpicion 
of dotage, is every where more refpefled than a 
young man of equal rank, fortune, and abilities. 
Among nations of hunters, fuch as the native 
tribes of North America, age is the foie founda- 
tion of rank and precedency. Among them, 
father is the appellation of a fuperiorj brother, 
of an equal j and fon, of an inferior. In the 
moft opulent and civilized nations, age regulates 
rank among thofe who are in every other refpeft 
equal ; and among whom, therefore, there is 
nothing elfe to regulate it. Among brothers 
and among fillers, the eldeft always takes place; 
and in the fucceffion of the paternal eftate, every 
thing which cannot be divided, but mull go 
entire to one perlbn, fuch as a title of honour, is in 
moft cafes given to the eldeft. Age is a plain and 
palpable quality which admits of no dilpute. 

The third of thofe caufes or circumftances is 
the fuperiority of fortune. The authority of 
riches, however, though great in every age of 
fbciety, is perhaps greateft in the rudeft ages of 
fociety which admits of any confiderable ine- 
quality of fortune. A Tartar chief, the increafe 
of whofe herds and flocks is fufficient to ma\n-. 
tain a thoufand men, cannot well employ that 
increafe in any other way than in maintaining a 
thoufand men. The rude ftate of his fociety 
docs not aflford him any manufaftured produce, 
any trinkets or baubles of any kind, for which 
be can exchange that part of his rude produce, 

which 
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B 0^0 K which is over and- above his own confumption. 
• The thoufand men whom he thus maintains, de*- 
pcnding entirely upon him for their fubnUence, 
muft both obey his orders in war, and fubmit tq 
his jurifdjdion in peace. He is nccefTarily both 
their general and their judge, and his chicftain- 
Ihip is the neceffary efFeft of the fuperiority of 
his fortune. In an opulent and civilized fociety, 
a man may pofTefs a much greater fortune, and 
yet not be able to command a dozen of people. 
Though the produce of his eftate may be fuffi- 
cient to maintain, and may perhaps adtually 
maintain, more than a thoufand people, yet as 
- thofe people pay for every thing which they get 
from him, as he gives fcarce any thing to any 
body but in exchange for an equivalent, there is 
fcarce any body who confiders hirnfelf as entirely 
dependent upon him, and his authority extends 
only over a few menial lervants. The authority 
of fortune, however, is very great even in an 
opulent and civilized fociety. That it is much 
greater than that, cither of age, or of pcffonal 
qualities, has been the conftant complaint of 
every period of fociety which admitted of any 
confiderablc inequality of fortune. The firft 
period of fociety, that of hunters, .admits of no 
ilich inequality. Uniyerfal poverty eftablilhes 
their univerfal equality, and the fuperiority, 
either of age, or of perfonal qualities, are the 
feeble, but the foie foundations of authority and 
fubordination. There is therefore little or nq 
authority or fubordination inf this period of fo- 
ciety, .The fecond period of fociety, that of 

ftiepherds. 
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fi)Cph€rds, admits of very grfcat inequalities 
fortune, and there is no period in which the\. * 
fupieriority of fortune gives fo great authority to 
thofe who poflcfs iti There is no period ac- 
cordingly in which authority and fubordination 
are more pcrfcdtly eftablilhcd. The authority 
of an Arabian fcherif is very great} that of a 
Tartar khan altogether defpotical. 

The fourth of thofe caufes or circumftarices is 
the fuperiority of birth. Superiority of birth 
fuppofes an ancient fuperiority of fortune irt the 
family of the perfon who claims it. All families 
are equally ancient; and the anceftors of the 
prince, though they may be better known, can- 
not well be more numerous than thofe of the 
beggar. Antiquity of family means every where 
the antiquity cither of wealth, or of that great- 
nefs which is commonly either founded upon 
wealth, or accompanied with it. Upftart great- 
nefs is every where Icfs re/pefted than ancient 
greatnefs. The hatred of ufurpers, the love of 
the family of an ancient monarch, are; in a great 
meafure, founded upon the contempt which men 
naturally have for the former, and upon their 
veneration for the latter. As a military officer 
fubmits without reluftance to the authority of a 
fuperior by whom he has always been com- 
manded, but Cannot bear that his inferior fhould 
be fet over his head j fo men eafily fubmit to 
a family to whorti they and their anceftors 
have always fubmitted ; but are fired with in- 
dignation when another family, in wTiom they 
i had 
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® ^ had never acknowledged any fuch fuperiority< 

•alTurnes a dominion over them. 

The diftindion of birth, being fubfetj^ucnt to 
the inequality of fortune, can have no place in 
nations of hunters, among whom all men, being 
equal in fortune, muft likewife be very nearly 
equal in birth. The fon of a wife and brave 
man may, indeed, even among them, be fome- 
what more relpeded than a man of equal meric 
who has the misfortune to be the fon of a fool, or 
a coward. The difference, however, will not 
be very great j and there never was, I believe, a 
great family in the world whofe illuftration was 
entirely derived from the inheritance of wifdom 
and virtue. 

The diftindion of birth not only may, but 
always does take place among nations of fhep> 
herds. Such nations are always ftrangers to 
every fort of luxury, and great wealth can fcarce 
ever be difllpated among them by improvident 
profufion. There are no nations accordingly 
who abound more in families revered and ho- 
noured. on account of their defeent from a long race 
of great and illuftrious anceftors; becaufc there 
are no nations among whom wealth is likely to 
continue longer in the fame families. , 

Birth and fortune are evidently the two cir- 
cuntiftances which principally ,fct one man above 
anothd. They arc the two great fources of per- 
fonal diftindion, and are therefore the principal 
caufes which naturally eftablifh authority and 
fubordination among men. Among nations of 

Ihephcrds 
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Ihepherds both thofe caufes operate with their ^ ”, 
full force. The great (heplierd or herdfman, i 
refpeflcd on account of hi? great wealth, and of 
the great number of thofe who depend upon him 
for fubfiftcnce, and revered on account of the 
noblenefs of his birth, and of the immemorial 
antiquity of his illuftrious family, has a natural 
authority over all the inferior fhepherds or herdf- 
men of his horde or clan. He can command 
the united force of a greater number of people 
than any of them. His military power is greater 
than that of any of them. In time of war they 
are all of them naturally difpofed to mufter 
themfelves under his banner, rather than under 
that of any ocher perfon, and his birth and 
fortune thus naturally procure to him fome fort 
of executive power. By commanding too the 
united force of a greater number of people than 
any of them, he is beft able to compel any one 
of them who may have injured another to com- 
penface the wrong. He is the perfon, therefore, 
to whom all thofe wlio are too weak to defend 
themfelves naturally look up for protedion. It is 
to him that they naturally complain of the injuries 
which they imagine have been done to them, 
and his interpofition in fuch cafes is more eafily 
fubmitted to, even by the perfon complained of, 
than that of any other perfon would be. His 
birth and fortune thus naturally procure him 
fom^ fort of judicial authority. 

It is in the age of fhepherds, in the fecond 
period of fociety, that the inequality of fortune 
firft begins to take place, and introduces among 

men 
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BOOK a degree of authority, and fubordinatioil 
which could not poffibly exift before. It thereby 
introduces fonne dfegrec of that civil government 
which is indifpenfably neceffary for its own pre- 
fervation : and it feems to do this naturally, and 
even independent of the confideration of that 
neceflity. The confideration of that neceflity 
comes no doubt afterwards to contribute very 
much to maintain and fecurc that authority and 
fubordination. The rich, in particular, are 
neceflarily interefted to fupport that order of 
things, which can alone fecure them in the pof-* 
fclfion of their own advantages. Men of inferior 
wealth combine to defend thofe of fuperior wealth 
in the pofieflion of their property, in order that 
men of fuperior wealth may combine to defend 
them in the pofiTeffion of theirs. All the in- 
ferior Ihepherds and herdfmen feel that the fecu- 
rity of their own herds and flocks depends upon 
the fecurity of thofe of the great fhepherd or 
herdfmanj that the maintenance of their leflfer 
authority depends upon that of his greater au- 
thority, and that upon their fubordination to 
him depends his power of keeping their inferiors 
in fubordination to them. They conftitute a 
fort of little nobility, who feel thcmfelves in- 
terefted to defend the property and to fupport 
the authority of their own little fovereign, in 
order that he may be able to defend their pro- 
perty and to fupport thetr authority. Civil 
government, fo far as it is inftituted for the fecu- 
rity of property, is in reality inftituted for the 
defence of the rich againft the poor, or of thofe 

who 
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<»ho have fome property againft thofc who have ^ 
none at all. 

The judicial authority of fuch a Ibvereign, how- 
ever, far from being a caufe of expence, was for 
a long time a fource of revenue to him. The per- 
fons who applied to him for juftice were always will- 
ing to pay for it, and a prefertt never failed to ac- 
eompany a petition. After the authority of the 
fovereign too was thoroughly eftablilhed, the per- 
fon found guilty, over and above the fatisfaftioit 
which he was obliged to make to the party, was 
likewife forced to pay an amercement to the fove- 
reign. He had given trouble, he had difturbed, 
he had broke the peace of his lord the king, and 
for thofe offences an amercement was thought due. 
In the Tartar governments of Afia, in the govern- 
ments of Europe which were founded by the Ger- 
man and Scythian nations who overturned the 
Roman empire, the adminiftration of juftice was a 
confiderable fource of revenue, both to the fove- 
reign, and to all the lefler chiefs or lords who excr- 
cifed under him any particular jurifdiftion, either 
over fome particular tribe or clan, or over fome 
particular territory or diftrifl:. Originally both the 
fovereign and the inferior chiefs ufed to exercife 
this jurifdiftion in their own perfons. Afterwards 
they univerfally found it convenient to delegate 
it to fome fubftitute, bailiff, or judge. This fub- 
ftitute, however, was ftill obliged to account to 
his principal or conftituent for the profits of the 
'Whoever reads the *, inftrudions 

• • They are to be foand ia TyrreFs Hiftory of England. 
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B cy) K which were given to the juc^es, of the circuit ia 
/the time of Henry II. will lee clearly ^at tholfl^ 
judges were a fort of itinerant factors, fcnt round 
the country for the purpofc of levying ce 
branches of the king’s revenue. In thofe 
the adminillration of juftice, not only afforded a 
certain revenue to the foyereign, but to procure 
this revenue leems to have been one of the princi- 
pal advantages which he propofed to obtain by the 
adminillration of juftice. » 

This fcheme of rnaking the adminillration of 
juftice fubfervient to the purpofes of revenue, 
could fcarce fail to be produflive of feveral very, 
grofs abufes. The perfon, who applied for 
juftice with a large prefent in his hand, was likely 
to get fomething more than juftice ; while he, 
who applied for it with a fmall one, was likely 
to get fomething lefs. Juftice too might fre- 
quently be delayed, in order that this, prefent 
might be repeated. The amercement, bclides, 
of the perfon complained of, might frequently 
fuggeft a very ftrong reafon for finding him in the 
v/rong, even when he had not really been fo. That 
fuch abufes were far from being uncommon, the 
ancient hiftory of every country in. Europe bears 
witnefs. 

When the fovereign or chief exercifed. his ju- 
dicial authority in his own perfon, how much 
foever he might abufe it, it mull have been fcarce 
poffible to get any redrefs } bccaufe there could, 
feldom be any body powerful enough to <^t him. 
to account. When he exercifed it by’ a ti^Iiff," 
indeed, redrefs might fomednhes be had^-.jTlf it 

% ’ : : . . was 
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was for fiis own benefit only, that the baililf had c h a 
been gtrifey of an aft of injuflrice, the 
fiimfelf itiighr not always be unwilling to punilh 
hfanj, Or to oblige him to repair the wrong. But 
if it was ifbr the benefit of his fovrercign, if it was 
m order to make court to the perfon who ap- 
pointed him and who might prefer him, that he 
had committed any aft of oppreffion, redrels 
would upon mofi: occafions be as impoflible as if 
the fovercign had committed it himfeJf. In all 
barbarous governments, accordingly, in all thofe 
ancient governments of Europe in particular, 
which were founded upon the ruins of the Roman 
empire, the adminiftration of juftice appears for 
a long time to have been extremely corrupt j far 
from being quite equal and impartial even under 
the beft monarchs, and altogether profligate un- 
der the worft. 

Awong nations of Ihepherds, where the fo- 
vercign or chief is only the greateft flrepherd or 
herdfman of the horde or clan, he is maintained 
in the lame manner* as any of his valTals or fub- 
jefts, by the increafe of his own herds or flocks. 
Among thofe nations of hufbandmen who arc but 
juft' come out of the fhepherd ftate, and who are 
not' much advanced beyond that ftate; fuch as 
the Greek tribes appear to have been about the 
time of the Trojan war, and our German and 
Scythian anceftors when they firft fettled upon 
the ruins of the weftern empire ; the fovereign or 
chief is, in the fame manner, only the greateft 
landlord of the country, and is maintained, in 
the fame manner as any other landlord, by a 

G 2 revenue 
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^ revenue derived from his own private eftate, or 
'from what, in modern Europe, was called the 
demefne of the crown. Hb fubjeds, upon 
ordinary occafions, contribute nothing to his fup- 
port, except when, in order to proteft thern from 
the oppreffion of fomc of their fellow-fubje£ts, 
they ftand in need of his authority. The pre- 
fents which they make him upon fuch occalions, 
conftitute the whole ordinary revenue, the whole 
of the emoluments which, except perhaps upon 
fome very extraordinary emergencies, he derives 
from his dominion over them. When Agamem- 
non, in Homer, offers to Achilles for his friend- 
fhip the fovereignty of feven Greek cities, the 
foie advantage which he mentions as likely to be 
derived from it, was, that the people would 
honour him with prefents. As long as fuch pre- 
fents, as long as the emoluments of juftice, or 
what may be called the fees of court, conftituted 
in this manner the whole ordinary revenue which 
the fovereign derived from his fovereignty, it could 
not well be expefted, it could not even decently be 
propofed, that he fhould give them up altogether. 
It might, and it frequently was propofed, that he 
ihouki regulate and aicertain them. But after they 
had Iwen fo regulated and afcertained, how to hin- 
der a perfon who was all-powerful from extendir^ 
them beyond thofe regulations, was dill very diffi- 
,eult, not to fay impofliblc. During the continuance 
of this Hate of things, therefore, the corruption of 
■jufticc, .naturally refolting from the arbitrary and 
:iinccrtam nature of thofe prefeftts, fcarcc admitted 
of «)y efi^ual remedy. 


But 
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But whea from different caufes, chiefly from ^ 
the continually increafing expence of defending 
the nation againfl the invaflon of other nations, 
the private eftate of the fovereign had become 
altogether infufEcient for defraying the expence 
of the fovereigntyi and when it had become 
neceflary that the people fhould, for their own 
fecurity, contribute towards this expence by taxes 
of different kinds, it feems to have been very 
commonly ftipulated, that no prefent for the ad- 
miniftration of juftice fhould, under any pre- 
tence, be accepted either by the fovereign, or by 
his bsuliffs and fubftitutes, the judges. Thofe 
prefents, it feems to have been fuppofed, could 
more cafily be abolifhed altogether, than effcftu- 
ally regulated and afeertained. Fixed falaries were 
appointed to the judges, which were fuppofed to 
compenfate to them the lofs of whatever might 
have been their fhare of the ancient emoluments of 
juftice } as the taxes more than compenfated to the 
fovereign the lofs of his. Juftice was then faid to 
be adminiftered gratis. 

Justice, however, never was in reality ad- 
miniftered gratis in any country. Lawyers atid 
attornies, at leaft, muft always be paid by the 
parties; and, if they were not, they would per- 
form their duty ftiU worfe than they a&ually per- 
form it. The fees annually paid to lawyers aixi 
attornies amount, in every court, to a much 
greater fum than the falaries of the judges. The 
circumfttince of thofe falaries being paid by die 
crown, can no-where much diminilh the neceflkry 
expcnce of a law-fuit. But it was not fo much 

G 3 to 
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B 0^0 K [0 diminifli the cxpence, as to prevent. f he cor- 
'ruption of juftice, that the judges wpre prohibited 
from receiving any prefent or fee from the parties. 

The office of judge is in itfclf fo very ho- 
nourable, that men are willing to accept of it» 
though accompanied with very fmall emoluments. 
The inferior office of juftice of peace, though at- 
tgfidcd with a good deal of trouble, and in mofl: 
cafes with no emoluments at all, is an objefi: of 
ambition to the greater part of our country gen- 
tlemen, The filaries of all the different judges, 
high and low, together with the whole cxpcncc 
of the adminiftration and execution of juftice, 
even where it is not managed with very good 
CBConomy, makes, in any civilized country, but 
a very inconfiderable part of the whole expcnce Osf 
government. 

T HE whole expence of juftice too might eafdy 
be defrayed by the fees of court ; and, without 
expofing the adminiftration of juftice to any real 
hazard of corruption, the public revenue might 
thus be entirely difeharged from a certain, 
though, perhaps, but a fmall incumbrance. It 
is difficult to regulate the fees of court effeau-r 
ally, where a perfon fo powerful as the fovereign 
is to Ihare in them, and to derive any confider* 
able part of his revenue frono them. It is very 
eafy, where the judge is the principal perfon who 
cita reap any benefit from ffiem. The law can 
ipeft-y eafily oblige the judge to refpeft the regular 
tion, thou^ it might not always be able to 
p:iake the fovereign refpedfc it. Where the fees 
of court arc precifely regulated and afeertained, 

where 
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whtrfe they arc paid all at once, at a certain ^ 
period of every procefs, into the hands, of 
caihier or receiver, to be by him diftributed in 
certaib known proportions among the different 
judj^es after the prOcefs is decided, and hot till 
it is decided, there febns to be no more danger 
of corruption than where fuch fees are prohibited 
altogether. Thofe fees, without occafioning any 
confiderable incrcafe in the expence of a law- 
fuit, might be rendered fully fufficient for de- 
fraying the whole expehce of juftice. By not 
being paid to the judges till the procefs was de- 
termined, they might be fome incitement to the 
diligence of tne court in examining and deciding 
it. In courts which confiftcd of a confiderable 
hunhbef of judges, by proportioning the lhare of 
each judge to the number of hours and days 
which he had employed in examining the procefs, 
cither in |hc court or in a committee by order of 
the court, thofe fees might give fome encourage- 
ment to the d,iligence of each particular judge. 
Public feryiccs are never better performed than 
when their reward comes only in confequence of 
their being performed, and is proportioned to 
the diligence employed in performing them.' In 
the different parliament^ of France, the fees of 
court (called Epiccs and vacations) conftitute 
the far greater part of the emoluments of the 
judges. A|ter all dedudions are made, the neat 
falary paid by the crown to a counfellor or judge 
in the parliament of Touloufe, in rank and dig- 
nity the fccond parliarnent of the kingdom, 
amounts only to a hundred and fifty liyres, about 

G 4 fix 
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^ fix pounds eleven (hillings fterling a year. About 

..jfeven years ago that fum was in the fame place 
the ordinary yearly wages of a common footman. 
The diftribution of thbfe Epiccs too is according 
to the diligence of the judges. A diligent judge 
gains a comfortable, though moderate, revenue 
by his office: An idle one gets little more than 
his falary. Thofe parliaments are perhaps, in 
many refpefts, not very convenient courts of 
juftice ; but they have never been accufed ; they 
feem never even to have been fuipedled of . cor- 
ruption. 

T HE fees of court feem originally to have been 
the principal fupport of the diiferent courts of 
juftice in England. Each court endeavoured to 
draw to itfelf as much bufinefs as it could, and 
was, upon that account, willing to take -cogni- 
zance of many fuits which were not originally in- 
tended to fall under its jurifdidion. The court of 
king’s bench, infticuted for the trial of criminal 
caufes only, took cognizance of civil fuits j the 
plaintiff pretending that the defendant, in , not 
doing him juftice, had been guilty of fome treC- 
pafs or mifdemeanor. The court of exchequer, 
inftituted for the levying of the king’s revenue, 
and for enforcing the payment of fuch debt® 
only as were due to the kin^ took cognizance 
of all other contraft debts j the plaintiff alleg- 
ing that he could not pay the King, becaufe. the 
defendant would not pay hithr In confequence 
of fuch fiftions it came, in niiahy*cafcs, to depend 
altogether upon the parties before what court 
they would chufe to have th<|r caufe tried j and 

«ach 
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each court ' endeavoured^ by fuperior difpatch ® 
and impartiality, to draw to itfelf as'many caufes' 
as it could. The prefent admirable conftitution 
of the courts of juftice in England was, perhaps, 
or^nally, in a great meafurc, formed by this 
emulation, which anciently took place between 
their refpeftive judges j each judge endeavour- 
ing to give, in his own court, the fpeedieft and 
moft cffcftual remedy, which the law would ad- 
mit, for every fort of injuftice. Originally the 
courts of law gave damages only for breach of 
contrail. The court of chancery, as a court of 
confcience, firft took upon it to enforce the fpe- 
cific performance of agreements. When the 
breach of contrail confifted in the non-payment 
of money, the damage fuftained could be com- 
peniked in no other wayjhan by ordering pay- 
ment, which was equivalent to a ipecific perform- 
ance of the agreement. In fuch cafes, therefore, 
the remedy of the courts pf law was fufficient. It 
was not fo in others. When the tenant fued his 
lord for having unjuftly outed him of his leale, 
the damages which he recovered were by no 
means equivalent to the pofTefBon of the. land. 
Such caufes, therefore, for fome time, went all to 
the court of chancery, to the no fmall lofs of the 
courts of law. It was to draw back fuch caufes 
to thcmfclves that the courts of law are fai4 to have 
invented the artificial and fiilitious writ of ejcQ:- 
roent, the moft effeaual remedy for an unjuft 
outer or difpofftffion of land. 

A STAMP-DUTY upon the law proceedings of 
particular eburt, to be levied by that court, 

and 
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® ® ® ahd ap^ied towards die maintenance of the judgei 
land other officers belonging to it, might, in the 
lame itianner, affiird a revenue fufficient for 
fraying the expencc of the adminiftration of 
tice, without bringing any burden upon the 
ncral revenue of the focicty. The judges W 
might, in this cafe, be undelr the temptation of 
multiplying unncceflkrily the ptoceedings upon 
eVery caufe, in order to increafe, as mOch as pof-^ 
fible, the produce of fuch a ftamp-duty. It has 
been the cuftom in modern Europe to regulatej 
upon moft occafions, the payment of the attor- 
nies and clerks of court, according to the nutn- 
ber of pages which they had occalioa to write j 
the court, however, requiring that each page 
ihould contain fo many lines, and each line fo 
.many words. In order to irtCrCafe djcir pay- 
ment, the attornies and clerks haVfe eontrived to 
multiply words beyond all neccfllty, to the cor- 
ruption of the law language of, ^ believe, every 
court of juftice in Europe. A like tempution 
might perhaps occa6on a like corruption in the 
form of law proceedings. 

But whether the adminiftration of juftice be 
fo contrived as to defray its own expence, or 
whether the judges be rnaihtained by fixed fa- 
laries pmd to them from fome other fond, it does 
not feem neceflary that the perfon or perfons 
entrufted with the executive power Ihould be 
charged with the management of that fund, or 
with the payment of thtjfe falsies. That fund 
might arife ftorri the rent of landed eftates, the 
wwnagement of each eftate being -entrufted to the 

particular 
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particular court which was to be maintain^ by c 
it. That fund might arilc even from the iotc- 
refl: of a fum of money, the lending out of which 
might, in the fame manner, be entrufted to the 
c^urt which was to be maintained by it. A part, 
though indeed but a fmall part, of the friary of 
the judges of the court of Sellion in Scotland, 
arifes from the intcreft of a fum of money. The 
neceffkry inftability of fuch a fund feems, how- 
ever, to render it an improper one for thC main- 
tenance of an infticution which ought to laft for 
ever. 

T feparation of the judicial from the execu- 
tive power feems originally to have arifen from 
the increafing bufinefs of the fociety, in confe- 
quence of its increafing improvement- The ad- 
minifrratton of juftice became fo laborious and 
fo complicated a duty as to require the undi- 
vided attention of the perfons to whom it was 
entrufted. The perfon entrufted with the exe- 
cutive power, not having leifure to attend to the 
decifion of private caufes himfelf, a deputy was 
appointed to decide them in his ftead. In the 
progrefs of the Roman greatnefs, the conful was 
too much occupied with the political affairs of 
the ftate, to attend to the adminiftration of juf- 
ticc. A praetor, therefore, was appointed to ad- 
miniftcr it in his ftead. In the progrefr of the 
European monarchies which were founded upon 
the ruins of the Roman empire, the fovercigns 
and the great lords came univerfrlly to confider 
the adminiftration of juftice as ail office, both 
too laborious and too ignoble for them to exe- 
cute in their own perfons. They univerfrlly, 

therefore. 
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tbereforCt difcharged themfelves of it appoint- 
a deputy f bailiff, or judge. 

When the judicial is united to the executive 
power, it is fcarce pofllble that judice fhould not 
frequently be Sacrificed to, what is vulgarly called, 
politics. The pcrfons entrufted with the great 
interefts of the ftate may, even without any cor- 
rupt views, fometimes imagine it necclTary to 
facrifice to thofe interefts the rights of a private 
man. But upon the impartial adminiftration of 
juftice depends the liberty of every individual, 
the fenfc which he has of his own fecurity. In 
order to make every individual feel himfclf per- 
feftly lecure in the poftefllon of every right which 
belongs to him, it is not only neceflary that the 
judicial fhould be feparated from the executive 
power, but that it fhould be rendered as much as 
pofllble independent of that power. The judge 
fhould not be liable to be removed from his office 
according to the caprice of that power. The re- 
gular payment of his falary fhould not depend upon 
the good-will, or even upon the good oeconomy 
of that power. 


PART III. 

0/ the Expence of public Works and public 
Infiitutions. 

E third and laft duty i>f the fovereign or 
commonwealth is that of cfefting and main- 
taining thofe public ihftitutidtis aind thofe public 
wotks, which, though they may be in the higheft 
degree advantageous to a great fociety, arc, how- 
to ever. 
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ever, of fuch a nature, that (he profit could never c a 
repay the expence to any individual or ftnall nutn- ' 
ber of individuals, and which it therefore can- 
not be expe(5ted that any individual or final! 
number of individuals Ibould ere<3: or maintain. 

The performance of . this duty requires too very 
different degrees of expence in the different pe- 
riods of focicty. 

After the public inftitutions and public 
works neceffary for the defence of the fociety, 
and for the adminiftration of juftice, both of 
which have already been mentioned, the other 
works and inftitutions of this kind are chiefly 
thofe for facilitating the commerce of the fo- 
cicty, and thofe for promoting the inftruftion of 
the people. The inftitutions for inftrudion arc 
of two kinds ; thofe for the education of the 
youth, and thofe for the inftruftion of people of 
all ages. The confideration of the manner in 
which the expence of thole different forts of pub- 
lic works and inftitutions may be moft properly 
defrayed, will divide this third part of the prcfcot 
chaper into three different articles. 

Article I. 

Of the public Works and Inftitutions for faciiilating 
the Commerce of the Society. 

> thofe which are neceffary for facili~ 

fating Commerce in general. 

THAT the ercflion and maintenance of the 
public works which facilitate the commerce of 
any country, fuch as good roads, bridges, navi- 
gable 
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® 0^0 K canals* harbours, &c. muft require very 

V 'l I differcBt degrees of expence in the different pe- 

riods of fociety, is evident without any proof. 
The expence of making and mainaining the 
public roads of any country muft evidently in- 
creafe with the annual produce of the land and 
labour of that country, or with the quantity and 
weight of the goods which it becomes neceflary 
to fetch and carry upon thofe roads. The 
ftrength of a bridge muft be fuited to the num- 
ber and weight of the carriages, which are likely 
to pafs over it. The depth and the fupply of 
water for a navigable canal muft be proportioned 
to the number and tunnage of the lighters, which 
are likely to carry goods upon it ; the extent of 
a harbour to the number of the Ihipping which 
are litcely to take ftieltcr in it. 

It docs not feem neceflary that the expence -of 
thofe public works fliould be defrayed from that 
public revenue, as it is commonly called, of 
which the colleftion and application are in moft 
countries afligned to the executive power. The 
greater part of fuch public wprks may cafily be 
fo managed, as to afford a particular revenue 
fufHcient for defraying their own expence, with- 
out bringing any burden upon the general revenue 
of the fociety. 

A HfCHWAY, a bridge, a navigable canal, for 
example, may in moft cafes be both made and 
maintained by a fmall toll upon the carriages, 
which make u& of them: a harbour, by a mo- 
derate port-duty upoiT the tuivnage of the (hip- 
ping which load or unload ia it. The coinage^ 

another 
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for foeiHtating coxnroerce, in c » a p* 
?pt Pipjy defrays its, o,wn 
{jence, affords a ftpall revenue or fcignoragc 
tOi the fo^jareign. The poijt. office, ariother fofti, 
tujjioQ, ffii; the fame purpofe, over and. above de- 
fraying, its own expencc, affords in almoft ail 
countripi a very confidcrable revenue to the fo- 

When the carriages which pals over a high- 
way or a bridge, and the lighters which fail upon 
a navigable canal, pay toll in proportion to their 
weight or their tonnage, they pay for the main- 
tei^ance of thofe public works exaAly in pro- 
portion to the wear and tear which they occalion 
of them. It feems fcarce poffible to invent a 
more equitable way of maintaining fuch works. 

This tax or toll too,, though it is advanced by 
the carrier, is finally paid by the confumer, to 
whom it; muft always' be charged in the price 
of the goods. As the expence of carriage, how- 
ever, is very much reduced by means of fuch 
public works, the., goods, notwithftanding the 
toll, come cheaper to the confumer than they 
could otherwife have done ; their price not being 
fp much raifed by the toil, as it is lowered by 
the cheapnefs of the carriage, The perfon who 
finally pays this tax, therefore, gains by the ap- 
plication, more than, he lofes by the piayment of 
it. His payment is exa£Uy in proportion, to hia. 
gain. It is in reality no more than a part of tha(« 
gain which he is obliged to give up. in order 
gee the red. It feems; impofllble to imagine a 
mqre equitable meffioid of raffing, a. tax, 

WheM; 
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B o^ K When the toll upon carriages of luxtiryj iipofl 
coaches> poll-cbaifes, &c. is made foffl^arfiat 
higher in proportion to their weight, than upon 
carriages of necefiary uie, fuch as carts, wag- 
gons, &c. the indolence and vanity of the rich 
is made to contribute in a very eafy manner to 
the relief of the poor, by rendering cheaper the 
tranfportation of heavy goods to all the different 
parts of the country. 

When high roads, bridges, canals, &c. arc m 
this manner made and fupported by the com- 
merce which is carried on by means of them, 
they can be made only where that commerce re- 
quires them, and confequently where it is pro- 
per to make them. Their cxpence too, their 
grandeur and magnificence, muft be fuited to 
what that commerce can afford to pay. They 
muff: be made confequently as it is proper to 
make them. A magnificent high road cannot 
be made through a defart country where there is 
little or no commerce, or merely bccaufe It hap- 
pens to lead to the country villa of the intend- 
ant of the province, or to that of fonne great lord 
to whom the intendant finds it convenient to make 
his court. A great bridge cannot be thrown over 
a river at a place where nobody palles, or merely 
to embellilh the view from the windows of a 
neighbouring palace ; things which fometimes 
happen, in countries where works of this kind arc 
carried on by any other revenue than that which 
they themfelves are capable of affording. 

In feveral different parts of Europe the toll 
Or lock-duty upon a canal is the property of 
private perfons, whofe private intcreft obliges 

them 
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them to keep up the canal. If it is not kept in c h a p. 
tokriible order, the navigation neccflarily ceafesi 
^together, and along with it the whole profit 
which they can make by the tolls. If thofe tolls 
were put under the management of commif- 
Itoners, who had themfelves no intereft in them, 
they nSight be lefs attentive to the maintenance 
of the works which produced them. The canal 
of Languedoc coft the king of France and the 
province upwairds of thirteen millions of livres, 
which (at twenty-eight livres the mark of filver, 
the value of French money in the end of the laft 
century) amounted to upwards of nine hundred 
thoufand pounds fterling. When that great work 
was finiflied, the moft likely method, it was found, 
of keeping it in conflant repair, was to make a 
prefent of the tolls to Riquet the engineer, who 
planned and conduced the work. Thofe tolls 
conftitute at prefent a very large eftate to the dif- 
ferent branches of the family of that gentleman, 
who have, therefore, a great intereft to keep the 
work in conftant repair. But had thofe tolls 
been put under the management of commiffioners, 
who had no fuch intereft, they might perhaps have 
been diflipated in ornamental and unneceflary ex- 
pences, while the moft eflential parts of the work 
were allowed to go to ruin. 

The tolls for the maintenance of a hiign road, 
cannot with any fafety be made the property of 
private perfons. A high road, though entirely 
neglefted, does not become altogether impaflabfe, 
though a canal docs. The proprietors of the 
tolls upon a high ro^, therefore, might negledl 
VoL. III. H altoge- 
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® ^ altogether the repair of the road, and yet continue 

'to levy very nearly the fame tolls. It is proper* 
therefore, that the tolls for the maintenance of fuch 
a work Ihould be put under the management of 
commiflioners or truftees. 

In Great Britain, the abufos whith the truftees 
have committed in the management of thofc tolls, 
have in many cafes been very juftly complained 
of. At many turnpikes, it has been faid, the 
money levied is more than double of what is ne- 
ccftary for executing, in the completed: manner, 
the work, which is often executed in a very flovenly 
manner, and fometimes not executed at all. The 
lyftem of repairing the high roads by tolls of this 
kind, it muft be obferved, is not of very long 
ftanding. We ftiould not wonder, therefore, if 
it has not yet been brought to that degree of 
perfection of which it feems capable. If mean 
and improper perfons are frequently appointed 
truftees; and if proper courts of infpeClion and 
account have not yet been eftabliflied for con- 
trolling their conduCt, and for reducing the tolls 
to what is barely fufEcient for executing the work 
to be done by them; the recency of the inftitu- 
tion both accounts and apologizes for thofc de- 
fects, of which, by the wifdom of parliament, the 
greater part may in due time be gradually re- 

T«e mohey levied at the different turnpikes 
in Great Britain is foppofed to exceed fo much 
what is nccelTary for repairing the roads, that the 
favings, which, with proper oeconomy, might be 
made from it, have been confidcred, even by feme 
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minifters, a very great refourcc, which might ^ 
at fomc time or another be applied to the exi- 
gencies of the ftatc. Government, it has been 
laid, by taking the management of the turnpikes 
into its own hands, and by employing the ibldiers, 
who would work for a very fmall addition to their 
pay, could keep the roads in good order at a much 
Icfs expence than it can be done by truftees, who 
have no other workmen to employ, but fuch as 
derive their whole fubfiftence from their wages* 
A great revenue, half a million, perhaps*, it has 
becti pretended, might in this manner be gained, 
without laying any new burden upon the people; 
and the turnpike roads might be made to contri- 
bute to the general cxpence of the ftate, in the fame 
manner as the pofr-ofHce does at prefent. 

That a confiderable revenue might be gained 
in this manner, I have no doubt, though, probably 
not near fo much, as the projeftors of this plan 
have fuppofed. The plan itfelf, however, feems 
liable to. frveral very important objedions. 

First, if the tolls which are levied at the 
turnpikes fliould ever be confidered as one of 
the refources for fupplying the exigencies of the 
ftate, they would certainly be augmented as thofe 
exigencies were fuppofed to require. According 
to the policy of Great Britain, therefore, they 

* Since publiihing the two firft editions of this book, I have 
got good reafons to believe that all the tampike tolls levied ib 
Great Britain do not produce a neat revenue that amounts to 
half a million ; a fum which, under the management of Gc- 
vemment, would not be fuiiicient to keep in repair five of the 
principal roads in the kingdom. 

H a 
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^ooK probably be augineitted very Tb® 

facility with which a great revenue could be drawn 
hotn diem, would pitiably encourage admioi* 
ftratiofi to recur very frequently to this refource. 
Though it may, perhaps, be more than doubtful, 
whether half a million could by any oeconomy 
faved out of the prefent tolls, it can fcarcely 
doubted but that a million might be laved out 
them, if they were doubled; and perhaps two 
millions, if they were tripled*. This great re- 
venue too might be levied without the appointment 
of a Angle new officer to colledt and receive it. But 
the turnpike tolls being continually augmented in 
this manner, inftead of facilitating the inland com- 
merce of the country, as at prefent, would foon 
become a very great incumbrance upon it. The 
expence of tranlporting all heavy goods from one 
part of the country to antaher, would foon be lb 
much increafed, the market for all fuch goods, 
confequently, would foon be fo much narrowed, 
that their produftion would be in a great meafure 
difeouraged, and the moft important branches of 
the domeftic induftry of the country annihilated 
altogether. 

Secondly, a tax upon caSriages in proportion 
to their weight, though a very equal tax when 
applied to the foie purpofe of repairing the 
roads, is a very unequal one, when applied to 
any other purpofe, or to fupply the common exi- 
gencies of the ftate. When it is applied to the 
Iblc purpofe above mentioned, each carriage ia 

• I have now good reafons to believe that all tfaefe obnjec- 
tural fums are by much too large. 

, fuppofed 
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fbp{»0&d td pay cxaiJUy for the wear and tear ^ 
which thae carriage occafions the roads. But< 
when it is applied to any other purpofe, each car- 
riage is foppofed to pay for more than that wear 
and tear, and contributes to the fupply of fome 
other exigency of the Hate. But as the turn- 
pike toil raifes the price of goods in proportion to 
their weight, and not to their value, it is chiefly 
paid by the confumers of coarfo and bulky, not 
by thofo of precious and light commodities. 
Whatever exigency of the ftate therefore this tax 
might be intended to fup)ply, that exigency would 
be chiefly fupplied at the expcnce of the poor, 
not of the rich ; at the expence of thofe who are 
Ifeaft able to fupply it, not of thofe who are moft 
able. 

Thirdly, if government fliould at any time 
neglefl: the reparation of the high roads, it would 
be Hill more difficult, than it is at prefent, to 
compel the proper application of any part of 
the turnpike tolls. A large revenue might thus 
be levied upon the people, without any part of 
it being applied to the only purpofe to which a 
revenue levied in this manner ought ever to be 
applied. If the mcannefs and poverty of the 
truftees of turnpike roads render it fometimes 
difficult at prefent to oblige them to repair their 
wrong} their wealth and greatnefs would render 
it ten times more fo in the cafe which is here 
fuppofed. 

In France, the funds deftined for the repa- 
ration of the high roads are under the immediate 
diredion of the executive power. Thofe funds 

H 3 confift. 
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confift, partly in a certain number of days labour 
which the country people are in moft parts of 
Europe obliged to give to the reparation Of the 
highways} and partly in fuch a portion of the ge- 
neral revenue of the ftate as the king chufcs to 
fparc from his other expcnccs. 

Bv the ancient law of France, as well as by 
that of moft other parts of Europe, the labour 
of the country people was under the direftion of 
a local or provincial magiftracy, which had no 
immediate dependency upon the king’s council. 
But by the prefent praftice both the labour of 
the country people, and whatever other fund the 
king may chufe to affign for the reparation of 
the high roads in any particular province or ge- 
nerality, are entirely under the management of 
the intendantj an officer who is appointed and 
removed by the king's council, who receives his 
orders from it, and is in conftant correlpondence 
with it. In the progrefs of delpotifm the au- 
thority of the executive power gradually abforbs 
that of every other power in the ftate, and af- 
fumes to itfelf the management of every branch 
of revenue which is tkftincd for any public pur- 
pofe. In France, however, the great poft- roads, 
the roads which tnake the communication be- 
tween the principal towns of the kingdom, are 
in general kept in good order j and in fome 
provinces are even a good deal fuperior to the 
greater part of the turnpike roads of England. 
But what we call the crofs roads, that is, the 
far greater part of the roads in the country, arc 
entirely neglected, and are in many places abfo- 

lutely 
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lutdy impaflablc for any heavy carriage. In ® 
ibnne places ic is even dangerous to travel on' 
horfebacki and mules are the only conveyance 
which can fafely be truiled. The proud roini- 
ftcr of an oftentatious court may frequently take 
pleafure in executing a work of fplendour and 
magnificence, fuch as a great highway, which is 
frequently feen by the principal nobility, whofe 
applaufes not only flatter his vanity, but even 
contribute to fupport his intereft at court. But 
to execute a great number of little works, in 
which nothing that can be done can make any 
great appearance, or ejtcite the fmalleft degree 
of admiration in any traveller, and which, in 
Ihort, have nothing to recommend them but 
their extreme utility, is a bufinefs which appears 
in every refpeft too mean and paltry to merit 
the attention of fo great a magiftrate. Under 
fuch an adminifiration, therefore, fuch works are 
almoft always entirely negleded. 

In China, and in feveral other governments 
of Afia, the executive power charges itfclf both 
with the reparation of the high roads, and with 
the maintenance of the navigable canals. In 
the inftrudions which are given to the governor 
of each province, thole objefis, it is faid, are 
conftantly recomntended to him, and the judg- 
ment which the court forms of his conduft is 
very much regulated by the attention which he 
appears to have paid to this part of his inftruc- 
tions. This branch of public police accordingly 
is faid to be very much attended to in all thofe 
countries, but particularly in China, where the 
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» K high roads, and ftill' riMwe the navigable caw^s^ 

I it is pretended, exceed very much every thing of 
the f^e kind which is known in Europe* The 
accounts of thofc works, however, whkh have 
been tranfnikted to Europe, have generally been 
drawn up by weak and wondering travellers } 
frequently by ftupid and lying miffionaries. If 
they had been examined by more intelligent eyes* 
and if the accounts of them had been reported 
by more faithful witnelles, they Would not, per- 
haps, appear to be fb wonderful. The account 
which Bernier gives of fome works of this kind 
in Indoftan, falls very much fhort of what had 
been reported of them by other travellers, more 
difpofed to the marvellous than he was. It may 
too, perhaps, be in thofe countries, as it is in 
France, where the great roads, the great com- 
munications which are likely to be the fubjefts 
of converfation at the court and in the capital, 
are attended to, and all the red neglefled. In 
China, befides, in Indoftan, and in feveral other 
governments of Afia, the revenue of the fovc- 
rcign arifes almoft altogether from a land-tax or 
land-rent, which riles or falls with the rife and 
fall of the annual produce of the land. The 
great intereft of the fovereign, therefore, his re- 
venue, is in fuch countries necellarily and im- 
mediately connefted with the cultivation of the 
land, with the greatnefs of its produce, and with 
the value of its produce. But in order to render 
that produce both as great and ^ valuable as 
poSibie, it is neceffary to procure to it as exten- 
five a market as poflible, and confequently to 

eftabliih 
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the freeft, the eaOed^.ami the kaft ex- ^ 
penlfi^e communication between all the different < 
pares of the country i which can be done only 
by means of the beft roads and the beft navi- 
gable canals. But the revenue of the fovcrcign 
docs not, in any part of Europe, arife chiefly from 
a land-tax or land-rent, la all the great king- 
doms of Europe, perhaps, the greater part of k 
may ultimately depend upon the produce of the 
land : But that dependency is neither fo imme- 
diate, nor fo evident. In Europe, therefore, the 
fovcrcign does not feel himfelf fo direftly called 
upon to promote the increafe, both in quantity 
and value, of the produce of the land, or, by 
maintaining good roads and canals, to provide 
the moft extenfive market for that produce. 
Though it ihould be true, therefore, what I ap- 
prehend is not a littk doubtful, that in fome 
parts of Afia this department of the public 
police is very properly managed by the execu- 
tive power, there is not the Icaft probability 
that, during the prefent ftate of things, it could 
be tolerably managed by that power in any part 
of Europe. 

Even thole public wwks which are of fuch a 
nature that they cannot afford any revenue for 
maintaining themlelves, but of which the con- 
venicncy is nearly confined to fome particular 
place or diffrid, are always better maintained by 
a local or provincial revenue, under the manage- 
ment of a local and provincial adminiffration, 
than by the general revenue of the Hate, of which 
the executive power muff always have the ma> 

nagement. 
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■ ^ nagenient. Were the ftrccts of London to be 

i lighted and paved at the capence of the treafury, 
is there any probability that they would be ib 
well lighted and paved as they are at prclent, or 
even at fo fmall an expence? The ex pence, bc- 
fides, inftead of being raifed by a local tax upon 
liie inhabitants of each particular ftreet, parilh, or 
diftridl in London, would, in this cafe, be de- 
frayed out of the general revenue of the ftatc, and 
.would confequentiy be raifed by a tax upon all the 
inhabitants of the kingdom, of whom the greater 
part derive no Ibrt of benefit from the lighting and 
paving of the ftreets of London. 

The abufes which fometimes creep into the 
local and provincial adminiftration of a local and 
provincial revenue, how enormous foever they 
may appear, arc in realty, however, almoft al- 
ways very trifiing, in comparifon of thofe which 
commonly take place in the adminiftration and 
expenditure of the revenue of a great empire. 
They are, befides, much more eafily corredled. 
Under the local or provincial adminiftration of 
the jufticcs of the peace in Great Britain, the fix 
days labour which the country people are obliged 
to give to the reparadtm «f the highways, is not 
always perhaps very judjeioufiy applied, but it 
is fcarcc ever exadlcd with any circumftancc of 
cruelty or oppreffion. In France, under the 
adminiftration of the intendants, the application 
is not always more judicious, and the exadion is 
frequently the moft cruel and oppreflivc. Such 
Corvees, as they arc called, make one of the 
principal inftruments of tyranny by which thofe 

officers 
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officers chaftife any parilh or communeaute which c ti a p. 
has had the tnisfoitane to fall under their dif-v—ylw 
pleafure. 


Of the Public Works and Infitutions vibicb are 
necejfary for facilitating particular Branches of 
Commerce, 

THE objefk of the public works and inftitu- 
tions above mentioned is to facilitate commerce 
in general. But in order to fadlitate fome par- 
ticular branches of it, particular inftitutions arc 
ncccffary, which again require a particular and 
extraordinary cxpcncc. 

Some particular branches of commerce, which 
arc carried on with, barbarous and uncivilized 
nations, require extraordinary protedion. An 
ordinary (lore or counting -houfc could give lit- 
tl? fccurity to the goods of the merchants who 
trade to the weftern coalt of Africa. To defend 
them from the barbarous natives, it is neceflary 
that the place where they are depofited, fhould 
be, in fome meafure, fortified. The dilbrders 
in the government of Indoftan have been fup- 
poied to render 1 like precaution neceflary even 
among that mild and gentle people; and it was 
under pretence of fecuring their perfons and pro- 
perty &om violence, that both the Englilh and 
French Eaft India Companies were allowed to 
cre<ft the firft forts which they poflTefllcd in that 
country. Among other nations, whofe vigorous 
governments will fufler no Arrangers to poflefs 

I any 
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any fortified place within their territory, it may 
'be nece&ry to maintain fisme ambadador> mi- 
nifter, ©r conful, who may both decide, accord- 
ing to t^eir own cuftoms, the differences arifing 
among his own countrymen ; and, in their 
difputcs with the natives, may, by means of his 
public charafter, interfere with more authority, 
and afford them a more powerful protedlion, than 
they could expert from any private man. The 
interefts of commerce have frequently made it 
neceffary to maintain minifters in foreign coun- 
tries, where the purpofes, either of war or al- 
liance, would not have required any. The com- 
merce of the Turkey Company firft occafiohed 
the cftablifbment of an ordinary ambaffador at 
Conftantinople. The firft Engiifh embaffies to 
Kuflla arofe altogether from commercial interefts. 
The conftant interference with thofe interefts 
necefJarily occafioned between the fubjedis of the 
different ftates of Europe, has probably intro- 
duced the cuftom of keeping, in all neighbour- 
ing countries, ambaffadors or minifters conftantly 
refident even in the time of peace. This cuftom, 
unknown to ancient times, feems not to be older 
than the end of the fifteenth or beginning of the 
fixteenth century j that is, than the time when 
commerce firft began to extend itfelf to the greater 
part of the nations of Europe, and when they firft 
began to attend to its interefts. 

It feems not unrcalbnable, that the extra- 
ordinary exp>ence, which the protcdlion of any 
particular branch of commerce may occafion, 
fhould be defrayed by a moderate tax upon that 

particular 
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particular branch j by a modera®c €nc, for example, c 
tjo be paid by tfcc traders when they firft enter 
it, or, what is more equal, by a particular duty 
of fo much per xxnt. upon the goods which they 
either import into, or export out of, the particular 
countries with which it is carried on. The pro- 
of trade in general, from pirates and frec- 
s, is iaid to have given occafion to the firft 
inftitution of the duties of coftoms. But, if it was 
thought reafonahle to lay a genera:! tax upon trade, 
in order to defray the expence of protefting trade 
in g^eral, it fhould fcem equally reafonable to 
lay a particular tax upon a particular branch of 
trade, in order to defray the extraordinary expence 
of protecting that branch. 

The protecEtion of trade in general has always 
been confidered as effentiai to the defence of the 
commonwealth, and, upon that account, a ne- 
ceflary part of the duty of the executive power. 
The coUeftion and application of the general 
duties of cuftoms, therefore, have always been 
left to that power. But the protedtion of any 
particular branch of trade is a part of the general 
proteftion of trade j a part, therefore, of the duty 
of that power i and if nations always afled con- 
Cftently, the particular duties levied for the pur- 
pofes of fuch particular protedlion, Ihould always 
have b«n left equally to its difpofal. But in 
this refpedV, as well as in many others, nations 
have not always afted confiftently ; and in the 
greater part of the commercial ftates of Europe, 
particuhr companies of merchants have had the 
addrefs to perfuade the legiflature to entruft to 

thena 
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* ®v. *^*^c**' perfbitnaocc of this part of the duty of 
'die foyereiga^ together with all the powers which 
are ncceOiaity connedbed with it, 

Thes^ companies, though they may, perhaps, 
have been ufeful few the firft introdudbion of fome 
branches of commerce, by making, at their own 
cxpence, an experiment which die ftat? tpight 
not think it prudent to make, have in the long- 
run proved, univerfally, either burdenfome or 
ufclefs, and have either mifmaoagcd or confined 
the trade. 

When thofe companies do not trade upon a 
joint ftock, but are obliged to admit any perfon, 
properly qualified, upon paying a certain fine, 
and agreeing to fubmit to the regulations of the 
company, each member trading upon his own 
flock, and at his own rifle, they are called re- 
gulated companies. When they trade upon a 
joint ftock, each member iharing in the common 
profit or lofs in proportion to his Ihare in this 
ftock, they are called joint ftock companies. 
Such companies, whether regulated or joint 
ftock, fometimes have, and fometimes have not, 
excluilve privileges. 

Regulated companies refcmble, in every 
rclpcfb, the corporations of trades, fo common 
in the cities and towns of all the different coun- 
tries of Europe * and are a fort of enlarged mo- 
nopolies of the fame kind. As no inhabitant of 
a town can exercife an incorporated trade, with- 
out firft obtaining his freedom in the corporation, 
fo in moft cafes no fubjeft of the ftate can law- 
fully carry on any branch of foreign trade, for 

which 
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lit 


which a regulated company is eftablilhed, with- ^ 

out firft becoming a member of that company, * 

The monopoly is more or lefs ftrift according as 
the terms of admiiSon are more or leis difficult; 
and' according as the diredors of the company 
have more or lefs authority, or have it more or 
kfs til t^ir power to manage in fuch a manner 
as til £tioiine the greater part of the trade to 
chemfelves and their particular friends. In the 
moft ancient regulated companies the privileges 
of apprenticelhip were the fame as in other cor- 
porations ; and entitled the perfon who had ferved 
his time to a member of the company, to become 
himfclf a member, either without paying any 
fine, or upon paying a much fmaller one than 
what was exaAed of other people. The ufual 
corporation fpiric, wherever the law does not 
reftrain it, prevails in all regulated companies. 
When they have been allowed to aft according 
to their natural genius, they have always, in order 
to conBne the competition to as fmall a number 
of perfons as poffible, endeavoured to fubject 
the trade to many burthenfome regulations. 
When the law has reftrained them from doing 
this, they have become altogether ufclefs and in- 
fignificant. 

The regulated companies for foreign com- 
merce, which at prefent fubfift in Great Britain, 
are, the ancient merchant adventurers company, 
now commonly called the Hamburgh Company, 
the Ruffia Company, the Eafrland Company, 
the Turkey Company, and the African Com- 


pany. 
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K The terms of admiffion into the Hamburgh 
i«) Company, are now iaid to be ^uke eafy } and 
the dircdors ekhe** have it not in their power to 
futgctS: the trade to any burdenfotne rcftraint or 
regulations, or, at leaft, have not of late CKcr- 
cifed that power. It has not always been ib. 
About the middle of the laft century, tte fine for 
admiflion was fifty, and at one time one hundred 
pounds, and the conduft of the company was 
faid to be extremely opprcflive. In 1643, *** 
1645, and in 1661, the clothiers and free traders 
of the Weft of England complained of them to 
parliament, as of monopolifts who confined the 
trade and opprefled the manufeftures of the 
country. Though thole complaints produced, 
no aft of parlianient, they had probably inti- 
tpidated the company fo far, as to oblige them 
to reform their conduft. Since that time, at 
leaft, riiere have been no complaints againft them. 
By the lorh and i ith of William ill. c. 6. the 
fine for admiflion into the RuflTian Company was 
reduced to five pounds; and by the a5th of 
Charles II. c. 7. that for admilTion into the Eaft- 
land Company, to forty Ihillings, while, at the 
fame time, Sweden, Denmark and Norway, all 
the countries on the north fide of the Baltic, 
were exempted from their exclufive charter. 
The conduft of companies bad probably 
given occafion to l^le two afts of parliament. 
Before that time, Sk Child had repre- 

fented both thefo and the Hanrfourgh Company 
as extremely oppreffive, and imputed to thek 
bad management the low ftate of the trade, which 
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wc at that time carried on to the countries compre- c h^a p. 
hcn^cd within their rcfpefiiive charters. But though > 
fuch companies nhay not, in the prefent times, be 
ve^ oppf4:dtve, they arO certainly altogether ufe- 
lefe.. bfc merfely ufelels, indeed, is perhaps the 
higheft Eulogy whith can ever juftly be beftowed 
upon*^'tcgulated thjmpany; and''all the three 
comp^wsi^above mentioned feern, in their prefent 
ftate, aefiitvfe this eulogy. 

The fine for admiffion into the Turkey Com- 
pany was formerly twenty-five pounds for all 
perlbns under twenty- fix years of age, and fifty 
pounds for all perfons above that age. Nobody 
but mere rfierchants could be admitted; a re- 
ftriiflion which excluded all fliop-kcecpers and 
retailers. By a bye-law, no Britilh manufadlures 
could be exported to Turkey but in the general 
fhijps of the company; and as thofe Ihips failed 
always from the port of London, this rellrietion 
confined^ the trade to that expcnfive port, and 
the traders to thofe who lived in London and 
in its neighbourhood. By another bye-law, no 
perfon . living within twenty miles of London, 
and not free of the city, could be admitted a 
njember ; another reftrielion, whiti., joined to 
the foregoing, neceflarily excluded all but the 
frahnen of London. As the time for the load- 
ing and fa jfing of thofe general (hips depended 
kltogMer upon, thi dire^ors, they could eafily 
fill therft' ^ith their own gobls and thofe of their 
jpafticiilaf ' friends, to tlw cxclufion of others, 
x^o, tnighc pi^end, had made their pro- 
bofals too Utc. in this ftate of things, there- 

I fore. 
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® ^ fore, this company was in every relpcft a . drift 

»and oppreflivc monopoly. Thole abufes gave 
occafion to the aft of the 'a6th of George Jl. 
c. i8. reducing the fine Tor admilBon to tw<^ty 
pounds for all perfons, without any diftinft|i>n 
of ages, or any rcdriftion, either to mere mer- 
chants, or the freemen of London; and, 
granting to all fuch perfons the libepty of ex- 
porting, from all the ports of Great jBritatn .to 
any port in Turkey, all Britjlh goods of which 
the exportation was not prohibited } and of im- 
porting from thence all Turkilh goods, of which 
the importation was not prohibited, upon paying 
both the general duties of cuftoms, and the par- 
ticular duties aflefled for defraying the neceffary 
expences of the company ; and fubmitting, at 
the fame time, to the lawful authority of the Bri- 
tilh ambalTador and confuls relident in Turkey, 
ahd to the bye-laws of the company duly cn- 
afted. To prevent any oppreffion by thole bye- 
laws, it was by ^e fame aft ordained, that if 
any feven members of the company conceived 
themfclves aggrieved by any bye-law which 
Ihould be enafted after the paffing of this aft, 
they might appeaT to the Board of Trade and 
Plantations (to the authority of which, a com- 
mittee of the privy Tpifecir has now fuccccded), 
provided fuCh appe^ wm brought witliin twelve 
months after the '%e-iaw was enafted j and that 
if any feven mcn&rs Conceived thennlclvcs ag- 
grieved by any b^-jaw ^wliich had hew enafted 
before the palfiog jpjf t^|8 they ifn^t brio|{ 
a like appeal, prpvidi^ it was withip twelyc 

moniha 
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months nftcr the day <m which this a£l was to c h a p. 
take place. The expemhcc of one year, l»ow-. 
ever, may not always be fafficient to difeover to 
all the riKirtibcrs of a great company the per- 
nicioos tendency of a particular bye-law | and if 
feveral oif them ihould afterwards difeover it, 
neither the Board of Trade, nor the committee 
of council, can afford them any redrefs. The 
objeft, befides, of the greater part of the bye-laWs 
of all regulated companies, as well as of all 
other corporations, is not fo much to opprefs 
ihofe who are already members, as to difeourage 
Others from becoming foj which may be done, 
not only by a high fine, but by many other con- 
trivances. The conffant view of fuch companies 
is always to raife the rate of their own profit as 
-high as they can j to keep the market, both for 
the goods which they export, and for thole 
which they import, as much underftocked as they 
"Can ; which can be done only by reftraining the 
competition, or by difeouraging new adventurers 
ffom entering into the trade. A fine even of 
twenty pounds, befides, though it may not, per- 
haps, be fufficient to difeourage any man from 
entering into the Turkey trade, with an intention 
to continue in it, may be enough to difeourage 
a Qieculative merchant from hazarding a fingle 
adventure ih it. In all trades, the regular efia- 
bllflM traders, even though not incorporated, 
naturally ombine to raife profits, which are no- 
way foJ^|ly to be kept, at all times, down to 
their level, as by, the occafional compe- 

‘dcioit bf fpewlative adventurers. The Turkey 

la trade. 
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* ^ tradcj though in fbtnc noeafure hid open by thiff 

a<3: of parliament, is ftill conidcred by many 
people as very far being altogether free. The 
Turkey Company contribute^ to. maintain an am- 
baffador^and two or three con fisls* who, like other 
public minifters, ought to be maintained altoge- 
ther by the ftate, and the trade laid open to all his 
majefty’s fuLgefls. The different taxci levied by 
the company, for this and other eprj^wation pur- 
pofes, might afford a revenue much more than 
fufficient to enable the ftate to maintain fuch mi- 
nifters. 

Regulated companies, it was obfcrvcd by 
Sir JoCah Child, though they had frequently 
fupported public minifters, had never main- 
tained any forts or garrifons in the countries to 
which they traded } whereas joint ftock com- 
panies frequently had. And in reality the former 
feem to be much more unfit for this fort of fcr'- 
vice than the latter. Firft, the dire^ors of a 
regulated company have no particular intereft in 
the profperity of the general trade of 4ie conrf- 
pany, for the fake of which, foch .foriss and 
rifons are maintained. The decay of that general 
trade may even frequently Contribute to the ad- 
vantage of their trade} as by di- 

minilbing the nohaber ^of their cOm|Sctitors, it 
may enable them both to buy cbeaper} and to lell 
dearer. The dirc^Ws of 4 joint ftock Company, 
on the contrary, -haeiiig' bifty their #arc in the 
profits which aic made confwnon ftock 

commiued to their mahagement, have -no private 
trade of their own, cff-wKcb lit intereft ! can be 
* - . frpdrated 
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-from that of the general trade of 
company. . I'hcir private intereft is connedted 
vvjth the profpatity of the general trade of the 
cooipany j aBd the nnaintenance of the forts 
and garfifons vwhich are neceffary for its defence. 

They are more likely, dicrefore, to have that 
continual ahd careful attention which thgt main- 
tenance neceffarily requires. , Secondly, The 
ditedtors of. a joint ftock company have always 
the management of a large capital, the joint 
ftock of the company, a part of which they may 
frequently employ, with propriety, in building, 
repairing, and maintaining fueh neceffary forts, 
and garrifons. But the diredors of a regulated 
company, having the management of no com- 
rnon capital, have no other fund to employ in 
this way, but the cafual revetiue arifing from the 
admiffion fines, and from the corporation dutiese 
impoled upon the trade of the company. Though 
they 'had the fame intereft, therefore, to attend to 
the rnairitenance of fuch forts and garrifons, they 
can ftldom have the fame ability to render that at- 
tention cffedlual. The maintenance of a public 
miniftcr requiring fcarce any attention, and but a 
m'oderate and liijiited expcncc, 1 s a bufinefs much 
rnore lettable both to the temper and abilities of a 
regblated company. 

Lons after the time of ^ir Jofiah Child, how- 
ever, in' f750> a regolated company was efta- 
blifihcd, the prefent company of merchant^ trad- 
ing to which was exprcfsly charged at 

firfl: with dl the Britilh forts 

and garril^^ thaf lie between Cape Blanc and 
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Cape ^ Good Hope, and afterwards with that 
oiof chofe only which lie between Cape Rouge and ^ 
thus Cape of Good Hope. TheaS: lyhioheftablifhea 
thiscompany (the asd of Geor^ li.^« ^i.yieama 
to have bad two diftindl objefts in view j to 
reftrain eSedually the opprelTive and nnonopolizing 
fpirit which is natural to the dire^ors of a regu- 
lated company; and • fecondly, to force them, as 
much as poflible, to give an attention^ which is 
not natural to them, towvds the maintenance of 
forts and garrifons. 

For the firft of thcfe purpofes, the fine for 
admiffion is limited to forty ihillings. The com- 
pany is prohibited from trading in their corporate 
capacity, or upon a joint ftock; from borrowing' 
money upon common fcal, or foom laying any 
reftraints upon the trade which may be carried 
on freely from all places, and by all perfona 
being Bririlh fubjcfts, and paying the fine. The 
government is in a committet of nine peifona 
who meet at London, but who are chofon annu- 
ally by the freemen of the company at London, 
Briftol and Liverpool; diree from each platte. 
No committee-man can be continued in ofiicefor 
more than three yeari toge^er. Any cotmiuttec- 
man might be removed by the Board of Trade 
and Plaqtations i by a Committee of, council, 
after bejog heard in Ms defonec. The com^ , 
are forhid, to exp^t ne|P'Ws from Africa, , 
oc to import any A|tjic^^^^^ 

',48 wp ;ihp .main*- 

iorts and!' gai^^n^viKy for. that 
export from Great Britain to Afoica, 
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goods and ft<^es of different kinds. Out of the 
monies which they fliall receive from the com- 
pany, the;f%re allowed a fum not ejtceeding eight 
hundred pounds for the falarics of their clerks 
artd agents at London, Briftol and Liverpool, the 
houfe-rent -of their office at London, and all 
other expences of management, commiffion and 
agency in England. What remains of this fum> 
after defraying thefo different expences, they may 
divide among themfcives, as compenlation for 
their trouble, in what manner they think proper. 
By this conftitution, it might have been ex- 
pected, that the ipirit of monopoly would have 
been effectually reftrained, and the firft of thefc 
purpofes fufficiently anlwcred. It would feem, 
however, that it had not. Though by the 4th 
of George in. c. 20. the fort of Senegal, with 
all its dependencies^ had bf^ veiled in the cora- 
pmny of merchants trading to Africa, yet in the 
year following (by the 5th of George III. c. 44.), 
not only Senegal and its dependencies, but the 
whole ebaft from the port of Sallee, in fouth 
Barbary, m Cape Rouge, was exempted from 
the jurifijiCtion of that compare, was veiled in 
the crown, and the t#ade to it declared free to 
ali his majefty's fubjeCht. The company had 
l«!cn fufpefted of reftnuhing the trade* and of 
eftablifoing Tome fort of impioper moft6p(^y. Iris 
not, howetet, very eafy to conceive' how, the 
regulatie^iC^ the ejd Gec«-gell.‘ they could do lb. 
In the pribteCl^debirces of thc HbOlc of ‘Cotnmons, 
not alwiy^llil of truth, 

ho#e#cri th^t the^ have been ac* 
I a. ' culed 
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of this. The members of the/ comm ittcse 
of nine being all merchants, and the governors 
and fadlors in their different forts and fettk- 
ments being all dependent upon them, it is not 
unlikely that the latter might hav^ given peculiar 
attention to the confignrnents and commillions 
of the former, which would eflablifh a real mo- 
nopoly. / 

For the fecond of thefe purpofes, die main- 
tenance of the forts and garrifons, an annual fum 
has been allotted to them by parliament, gene- 
rally about 13,000/. For the proper application 
of this fum, the committee is obliged to account 
annually to the Curfitor Baron of Exchequer j 
which account is afterwards to be lajd before 
parliament. But parliament, which gives fo 
little attention to the application of millions, is 
lyit likely to give much to that of 13,000/. 
a.- year i and the Curfitor Baron of Exchequer, 
ftqm his profclfion and education, is not likely to 
be profoundly fkilled in the proper expence of 
forts and garrifons. Ttie captains' of his ma-. 
jefty’s navy, indeed, or any other coramiflioned 
officers, appointed by the Board of Admiralty, 
may enquire into the condiuon of the forts and 
garrifons, and report their' obfervadoBs, to that 
board. , But that board feems to hav«.no dite^fc. 
jurifdidion over the nor any audio- 

rjty to correct thofc whe^ 't^ it nqay thus, 
into } and the q8i«:a|ns of hjs majefty's 
befides, arc not foppdl^ : to be always 
deeply iearnicd in thd feiepa?, of %tifij5gupn. Re- 
1. from, an office, whkh 'Paii fee enjoyed oqly, 

for 
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for the tcrpn of three years, and pf, which the ^ 
kwful. emoluments, even during that term, 
fo very fmall, . Teems to be the utmoft punifli- 
inent to which ahy committee-man is liable, for 
any fault, except dired malver^tion, or em- 
bezzlement, either of the public money, or of 
that of the company j and the fear of that punilh- 
ment can never be a motive of fufficicnt weight 
to force a continual and careful attention to a 
bufinels, to which he has no other intereft to , 
attend. The committee are accufed of having 
fent out bricks and ftones from England for the 
reparation of Cape Coaft Caftle on the coaft of 
Guinea, a bufinefs for which parliament had 
feveral times granted an extraordinary fum of 
money. Thefe bricks and ftones too, which had 
thus been fent upon fo long a voyage, were faid 
to have been of fo bad a quality, that it was ne- 
ceftary to rebuild from the foundation the walls 
which had been /epaired with them. The forts 
and garrifons which lie north of Cape Rouge, are . 
not only maintained at , the expcnce of the ftate, 
but are under the immediate government of the 
executive power •, and why thofe which lie fouth 
of that Cape, and which too are, in part at leaft, 
maintained at the expcnce of the ftate, fhould be 
under a diiterenc government, it fcems not very - 
cafy even; to imagine a good reafon. .The pror- ' 
the Mediterranean. trade was the ;ori- 
or pretence of the garrifons of. 
i.ai^ Minorca, and the mainteoance and 
thofe garrifons have* always been, 
very properly, .jcommiited, not to the. Turltey. 

Q Company, 
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Ct^lJplatiy, btit 'to the executive power. In the 
extent of its dorfliftion cohfifts, in a great mca- ' 
fUrcj the pride and 'dignity of that power j and 
it is not very likely to fait in attention tct what is 
neceffary for the^defence of that dominion. The 
garrifbns at Gibraltar and Minorca, accordingly, 
have never been ncglefted ; though Minoixa has 
been twice taken, and is now probably loft for 
ever, that difafter was never even imputed to any 
neglcft in the executive power. I would not, 
however, be underftood to infinuatc, that either 
of thofe expenfive garrifons was ever, even in the 
fmalleft degree, neceffary for the purpofe for 
which they were originally diTmembered from 
the Spaniih monarchy. That difmemberment, 
perhaps, never ferved any other real purpofe than 
to alienate from England her natural ally the 
King of Spain, and to unite the two principal 
branches of the houfe of Bburbon in a much' 
ftridter and more permanent alliwce chaa the ties 
of blood could ever have united them. 

JotNT ftock companies, eftablifeed either by 
eteirttr or by adt parliament, differ i»- 
refpefts, not only from regulated Compaq 
s,” but from private copartneries. 

Fik^ST, In a private cc^artneryi no- partner, 
WilSioui the confent of the company, can trans- 
fer his)|hare to another penfeii, or inirodtKe a - 
new nw^mber into the company. Each memberi 
may; upooi piOf«r wa^ wiijjniraw 
copartnery,, and demand p^meot fetmi^ 
his Ihare tff the common ftode. la # 
joint ftock company, on the contrary, no member 
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can demand payment of his fhare from the com- c m a 
panyj but each member can, without their con-t 
ient, transfer his fliartt. to another perfon, and 
thereby introduce a new member. The value of 
a {hare in a joint flock is always the price which 
it win bring in the miuitet j and this may be 
cither greater or Icls, in any proportion, than 
the fum which its owner Hands credited for in the 
{lock of the company. 

SECONDty, In a private copartnery, each part- 
ner is bound for the debts contra<5led by the com- 
pany to the whole extent of his fortune. In a joint 
ftock company, on the contrary, each partner is 
bound only to the extent of his fhare. 

The trade of a joint ftock company is always 
managni by a court of dire£lors. This court, 
indeed, is frequently fubjedl, in many refpeils, 
to the controul of a general court of proprietors. 

Bnt the greater part of thefc proprietors feldom 
pretend to underftand any thing of the buGnefs of 
the company j and when the fpirit of fa^ion hap- 
pens not to prevail among them, give them- 
felvcs no trouble about it, but receive content- 
edly fuch half-yearly or yearly dividend, as the 
diredlors think proper to make to them. This 
tbtal exemption from trouble ' and from rffle* be- 
yond a liavited fum, encourages many people to 
become ailenturers in joint ftock companies, who 
would, upon no account, hazard their fortunes 
in any private copartnery. Such compani«, 
therefore, corainonly draw to themfelvcs much 
grater ftbeks than any private copartnery can 
hoaft of. The trading ftock of the South Sea 

Company, 
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Company,, at one tinFiie, amounted to upwards of 
thirty-three ^millions eight hundred thoufand 
pounds. The divided capital of the Bank of 
England amounts, at prefent, to ten millions 
feven hundred and eighty thoufand pounds. The 
diredlors of fuch companies, however, being the 
managers rather of other people’s money than of 
their own, it cannot well be expeded, that they 
fhould watch over it with the lame anxious vi- 
gilance. with which the partners in a private co- 
partnery frequently watch over their own. Like . 
the liewards of a rich man, they are apt to con- , 
fider attention to fmall matters as not for their ' 
mafter's honour, and very eafily give themfelves 
a difpenfation from having it. Negligence and 
profulion, therefore, muft always prevail, more 
or Icls, in the management of the affairs of fuch 
accompany. It is upon this account chat joint 
ifock, companies for foreign trade have feldom 
been able to maintain the connpeticion againft 
private adventurers. They have, accordingly, 
very leldom' fucceeded without an exclufive pri- 
vilege; and frequently have hot fucceeded with 
one. /Without an exclufive privilege they have 
commonly mirmanaged the trade. With an ex- 
cluOve. privilege they have both mifmanaged and 
confirred it. 

r " ' . ■ V ' > ■ , . '-Il, 

The RoyaV African Company, the prtdeceflprs 
ot the‘'prcrcnf African Comypahy, had an cxclu- 
INe. privilege by charter'; but as that charter had 
nht' beien Confirmed by a6l:‘ of parliament, the 
trade, in cbnfcquqnce of the dcclararioh of 
rigirts, was, foon after the revolution^ laid open ' 
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to all his . majefty’s .fubjedts. The Hudfon’s Bay ^ *• 

Company are, as to their legal rights, in the( 
fame fituatioh 18 thtf Royal African Company. 

Their exclulive charter has not been confirmed 
by'afit of pariiarncnt. The South Sea Company^ 
as long as they ' continued to be, a trading com- 
pany, had an cxclufive privilege confirmed by 
fldl: of parliaifient i as have likeyvife the prefent 
United Company of Merchants trading to the 
Eaft Indies. 

The Royal African Company foon found that 
they could not maintain the competition againft 
private adventurers, whom, notwithftanding the 
declaration of rights, they continued for fomc 
time to call interlopers, and to perfecute as fuch. 

In 1698, however, the private adventOrers were 
fubjcdtcd to a duty of ten per cent, upon almoft 
all the different branches of their trade, to be 
employed by the company in the maintenance of 
their forts and garrifons. But, notwithftanding 
this heavy tax, the company were ftill unable to 
mairitain the competition. Their ftock and 
credit gra.duaHy declined. In 1712, their debts 
had beedme fo great, that a particular aft of par- 
liament was thought neceftary, both for their 
fecurity arid for that of their creditors. It was 
cnafted, that the refolutidn of two-thirds of thelb 
creditors in number and value, fhould bind the 
both with regard to the time which lhould 
be allowed to the company for the paynrtent of 
Ihcir debts V and with l;egard to any other agree- 
ment which it might be thought proper to nhake 
with than concerning thofe- debts. In 1730, 

' their 
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MO QK their affaifs yrcre in jfo great dig^der, that thef 
altc^ether incapable of tnaintaining tkeir 
&>rts and gairiioit^j^the fi>)e purpoie-afKl pretext 
lof. their iniycotion. From that year, till their 
£nal di0blotion> the parliament judged it 
M0ary to allow the anui^l fum of ten thoufand 
pounds for that purpole. In 1732, after having 
been g)r jcna8y years fliers by the t^e of carry- 
ing negroes to the Weft Indies, th^ at laft re- 
iblved to give it up altogether j to fell to the 
private traders to America the negroes which 
they purchaCed upon the coaft; and to employ 
their fervants in a trade to the inland parts of 
Africa for gold duft, elephants tctth, dying 
drugs, &c. But their fuecefs in this more con- 
fined trade was not greater than in their former 
excenfive one. Their affairs continued to go gra- 
dually to decline, till at laft, being in every 
refpeft a bankrupt company, they were diffolved 
by of parliament, and their forts and gar- 
rifons vcfted in the prefent regulated company of 
in^chaats trading to Africa. Before the erec- 
tion of the Royal African Company, there had 
been three other joint ftock companies fucccllivcly 
eftablifhed, one after another, for the African 
trade. They were all equally unfucccfsful. They 
all, however, bad excluOve ^Harters, which, 
though not coofirin«! by adl of parliament, were 
in thoib<days fuppolbd to o^vey a real exclufive 

THEHudfon’s Bay Cocnpxny, before their mif- 
foitunes in the late war^ had been much inore for- 
tunate than the Royal African Company. Theif 

ncccffary 
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neccflary expence is much fmaller. The whole c h a -f. 
number of people whom they maratain in their > 
idifoent lettiemcnts aqd habitations, which they 
have honoured with the name of forts, is faid not 
to exceed a hundred and twenty perfons. This 
number, however, is fuffidept to prepare before- 
hand! the car^ of furs and other goods neceffary 
for loading their {hips, whichr on account of the 
ice, can feldom remain above (jx or eight weeks 
in thole leas. This advantage of haying a cargo 
ready prepared,^ could not for feveral years be 
acquired by private adventurers, and without it 
there feems to be no poffibility of trading toHud- 
fon’s Bay, The moderate capital of the com- 
pany, which, it is faid, does not exceed one hun- 
dred and ten thoufand pounds, may befidcs be 
fufficient to enable them to engrofs the whole, 
or almoft the whole, trade and furplus produce 
of the miferable, though extenfi ve country, com- 
prehepded yvithin their charter. No private ad- 
venturers, accordingly, have ever attempted to 
trade to that country in competition with them. 

This company, therefore, have always enjoyed an 
exclufiye Crade in fad, though they may have no 
right to it in law. Over and above all this, the 
moderate capital of this company is faid to be 
div^ed among a very imall number of propricr 
tors. But a joint ftbek company, confiding of 
a fmall number of proprietors, with a moderate 
capital, t^proaches very nearly to the nature of 
a private copartnery, and may be capable of 
nearly the fame 4 egree of vigilance and atten- 
tion. It k not to be therefore, if, 

10 in 
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* confequenCe of thefe different advantages, this 

-'Hudfon’s Company had, before: the late war* 
been able to carry on their trade with a confider* 
able degree of fucCefs. It does niot feem pro- 
bable, hotveVer, thaf their profits ever approached 
to what the ' late Mr. Dobbs inp,^gincd them. A 
much' more fober and judicioas writer, Mr. An- 
derfoh, 'author of The Hiftorical and Chronolo- 
gical Deduftion of Conhmerce, very juttly ob- 
ferves, that upon examining the accounts which 
Mr. Dobbs himfelf has given for feveral years 
together, of their exports and imports, and upon 
making proper allowances for their extraordinary 
rifk and expence, it does not appear that their 
profits deferve to be envied, or that they can 
much, if at all, exceed the ordinary profits of 
trade. - / 

The South Sea Company never had any forts 
or garrifons to maintain, and therefore were en- 
tirely exempted from one great expente, to ' which 
other joint ftock companies for foreign trade arc 
fubjeft. But they bad an immenfe capital di- 
vided among an immenfe number of proprietors. 
It was naturally to be expefted, therefore, that 
folly, negligence, and profufioi; Ihould prevail in 
the whole management of their affairs. The 
knavery and extravagance of their ftock -jobbing 
prejeds are fufficiently knownj and the' explica- 
tion of theni would be foreign to the prefent 
Tubje^ Their' mercantile proje£ls were not 
much better condodbedl ’ The firft ' trade which 
dsey engaged in ihaf' of fopplying the .Spa^' 
hilh ’Weft Indies with' hegrocs, of edh- 

’ ' ‘ ‘ fequcnce 
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ftquence.of what was called the A fliento contract ^ *'• 

granted them by the treaty of Utrecht) they had — u— ^ 
the exclufive privilege. But as it was not ex- 
pedted that much profit could bfc made by this 
tradC) both the Portuguezc and French compa- 
nies, who had enjoyed it upon, the .fame terms 
before them, having been ruined by it, they were 
allowed, as compenfationi to fend annually a £hip 
of a certain burden to. trade dirciftly to the Spa- 
nilh Weft: Indies. Of the, ten voyages which 
thi^ anhual ftiip was allowed to make, they are 
faid to have gained confiderably by one, that of 
the Royal Caroline in 1731, and to have been 
lofers, more or lefs, by almofl: all the reft. 

Their ill fuccefs was imputed, by their faflora^ 
and agents, to the extortion and oppreffion of 
the Spanifti government} but was, perhaps, prin- 
cipally . owing to the profufion and depredations 
of thofe very fadtors and agents; fome of whom 
are faid to have afcquired great fortunes even in 
one year. In 1734, the company petitioned the 
king, that they might be allowed to difpofe of 
the trade and tunnage of their annual ftiip, on 
account of the little profit which they made by it, 
and to accept of futh equivalfent as they could ob- 
tain from the king of Spain. 

; In '1714, this company had undertaken thft 
whale fifticry. Of this, indeed, they had no 
monopoly ; but as long as they carried it dn; no 
Other Britilh fubjedts appear to Have engaged in 
it. Of the eight voyages which their Ihips 
made to Greenland, they were gainers by one* 

Md lofers by all the reff. After their eighth 
4nd laii voyage, when they had fold their 
III. K 
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^ ftorts, and titenfils, they found that thaif whe<« 

■.jlors, upon this branch, capital and intcreft in> 
eluded, amounted to upwards of two hundred and 
thirty-feven thoufand-pounds. 

In 1722, this company petitioned the parlia* 
tnent to be allowed to divide their immenfo 
capital of more chan thirty- three millions eight 
hiuuired tboufand pounds, the whole of which 
had been lent to government, into two equal 
parts: The one half, or upwards of fixteen mil- 
lions nine hundred thoufand pounds, to be put 
upon the fame footing with other government 
annuities, and not to be fubjefl to the debts con- 
trailed, or lolTes incurred, by the direftors of the 
company, in the profccution of their mercantile 
projefts j the other half to remain as before, 
a trading flock, and to be fubje^ to thofo debts 
and lolTes. The petition was too reafonable not 
to be granted. In 1733, they again petitioned 
the parliament, that three-fourths of their trading 
flock might be turrted into annuity flock, and 
only one-fourth remain as trading flock, or ex- 
pofed to the hazards arifing from the bad ma- 
nagement of their diredlors. Both their annuitjr 
and trading flocks had, by this time, been re- 
duced more than two tndlioos each, by foveral 
different • payments from government t fo diatv 
this fourth amounted only to 3,662,784!. 8 s. 6d. 
In 1748, all the demands of the company upon 
the king of Spain, in confoquence of the Adlefieo 
contrad, were, by the creaiy of Aix la-ChapeUei 
given up for whsu was foppofed an equivakmu 
An end was put to their trade with the Spaniflt 
Weft Indies, ihe retmtnder of their trading 
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was turned into an annuity ftock, and the ® 
company ccafcd in every refpeit to be a tradings 
company. 

It ought to be obferved, that in the trade which 
the South Sea Company carried on- by means of 
their annual ibip, the only trade by which it ever 
was expe^ed that they could make any conOder- 
ablc profit, they were not without competitors, 
either in the foreign or in the home market. At 
Carthagena, Porto Bello, and La Vera Cruz, 
they had to encounter the competition of the Spa- 
nilh merchants, who brought from Cadiz, to thofe 
markets, European goods, of the fame kind with 
the outward cargo of their Ihip ; and in England 
they had to encounter that of the Englifli mer- 
chants, who imported from Cadiz goods of the 
Spanilh Weft Indies, of the fame kind with the 
inward cargo. The goods both of the Spanilh 
and Englifli merchants, indeed, were, perhaps, 
fubjcA to higher duties. But the lofi occafioned 
by the negligence, profufion, and malverfation of 
Hie fervants of the company, had probably been a 
tax much heavier than all thofe duties. That a 
joint ftock company fhould be able to carry on 
iuccdsfully any bVanch foreign trade, when 
privine adventurers can come into any fort of open 
and fair competition with them, feems contrary to 
aU experience. 

The Englifti Ball India Company^ i 
eftablifhed in 1600, by a charter from ' 

Eltzabeck. ^ In the firft twelve voyages which they 
fitted oat fiw India, tlxy appear to have traded aS 
a regulated company, with feparate fiocks, though 

K a only 
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BOOK only in the gfentral (hips of the company. Irf 
1612, they united into a joint flock. Their char-* 
ter was exclufivc, and though not confirmed by 
of parliannent,. was in thofe days foppofed to 
convey a real exclufivc privilege. For many yearsj 
fheteforc, they werfe not much difturbed by inter- 
lopers. Their capital, which nfever exceeded fcven 
hundred and forty-four thouland pounds, and of which 
fifty pounds was a iharcj was not fo exorbitant, nor 
their dealings fo extenfive, as to afford either a 
pretext for grofs negligence and profufion, or a 
cover to grofs malverfacion. Notwithftanding fome 
extraordinary lofles, occafioned partly by the ma- 
lice of the Dutch Eaft India Company, and partly 
by other accidents, they carried on for many years 
a fuccefsful trade. But in procefs of time, when 
the principles of liberty were better underftood, 
it became every day more and more doubtful 
how far a royal charter, not confirmed by afl of 
parliament, could convey an exclufivc privilege. 
Upon this queftion the decifions of the courts of 
juftice were not ^ uniform, but varied with tlic 
authority of governrnent and the humours of the 
times. Interlopers multiplied upon them; and 
towards the end of the reign of Charles II. 
through the whole of that of James II. and dur- 
ing a part of that of William III. reduced them 
to great diftrefs. In 1698* a propofal was made 
to parliament of advancing two millions to go- 
vernment at eight per cent, provided the fub- 
feribers were ereflcd into ? new Eaft India Com- 
pany with cxclufive privileges'. The old Eaft 
India Company offered feven hundred thobfahd 

pounds. 
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nearly the annount of their capital, at four^ h^a p. 
per cent, upon the fame conditions. But fuch 
at that time the ftate of public credit, that it was 
more convenient for government to borrow two 
millions at eight per cent, than feven hundred 
thoufand. pounds at four. The propofal of the 
new fubfcribers was accepted, and a new 
India Company eftabliil^ed in conlequence. 
pld Eaft India Company, hpwever, had a right 
to continue their trade till 1701. They had, at 
the fame time, in the name of their trcafurer, fub- 
fcribed, very artfully, three hundred and fifteen 
thoufand pounds into the ftock of the new. By a 
negligence in the expreffion of the adl of parlia- 
ment, which vefied the Eaft India trade in the fub- 
fcribers to this loan of two millions, it did not 
appear evident that they were all obliged to unite 
into a joint ftock. A few private traders, whole 
fubfcriptions amounted only to feven thoufand two 
hundred pounds, infifted upon the privilege of 
trading feparately upon their own flocks and at 
their own rilk. The old Eaft India Company had 
a right to a fcparate trade upon their old ftock till 
1701; and they had likewife, both before and 
after that period, a right, like that of other pri- 
vate traders, to a feparate trade upon the three 
hundred and fifteen thoufand pounds, which they 
had fubferibed into the ftock of the new com- 
pany. The competition of the two companies 
with the private traders, and with one another, is 
faid to have well nigh ruined both. Upon a fub- 
fequent occalion, in 1.730, when a propofal was 
to parliament for putting the trade under 
K 3 the 
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the tnJknageitfifht of a regulated company, and 
I thereby laying it in Ibme meafure bpen, the Eaft 
India Company, in oppofition to this propofal, 
reprefented in Very ftrong terras, what had been, 
at thi| time, the miferable effcfls, as they thought 
them, of this competitioiv In India, they faid, 
h railed the price of'goods fo high, that they were 
not worth the buying j and in England, by over- 
Rocking the market, it funk their price lb low, 
that no profit could be made by them. That by a 
more plentiful fupply, to the great advah^ge and 
convcniency of the public, it muft have reduced, 
very much, the price of India goods in the Eftglilb 
market, cannot well be doubted j but that it Qiould 
have raifed very much their price in the Indian 
market, feems not very probable, as all the ex- 
traordinary demand which that competition could 
occafion, mud have been but as a drop of water 
in the immenfe ocean of Indian commerce. The 
increafe of demand, befidcs, though in the begin- 
ning it may fometimes raife the price of goods, 
never fails to lower it in the long run. It encou- 
rages produftion, and thereby increafes the com- 
petition of the producers, who, in order to undCr- 
fell one another, have recourfc to new divifibns of 
labour and new ttprdvements of art, vjrhich might 
never otherwife havfc been thought of. The 
miferable effefts of which the company com- 
plained, were die dicapnefi of confumption 
and the encouragement giyen to prodydtion, pre- 
cifely the two cfiif^s }t is the great bp- 

finefs tif political etconomy to promote, The 

they gave 
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ddleful account, had not been allowed to be ofCH^AP- 
iong continuance. In 1702, the two companies' 
were, in forae meafurc, united by an indenture 
tripartite, to which the queen was the third party j 
and ia 1708, they were, by adk of parliament, per- 
fe&ly conlc^idated into one company by their 
prcfcnt name of The United Company of Mer- 
chants U'ading to the Eaft Indies. Into this a& 
it was thought worth while to infert a claufe, al- 
lowing the feparate traders to continue their trade 
till Michaelmas 1711, but at the fanne time em- 
powering the dife( 9 :ors, upon three years notice, 
eo redeem their little capital of feven thoufand 
two hundred pounds, and thereby to convert the 
wbole ftock of the company into a joint ilock. 

By the lame a&, the capital of the company, in 
coniequence of a new loan to government, was 
augmented from two millions to three millions 
two hundred thoufand pounds. in 174J, the 
company advanced another million to govern- 
ment. But this million being railed, not by a 
cdl upon the proprietors, but by felling annuities 
and contrafling bond-debts, it did not augment 
the ftock upon which- the proprietors could claim 
a dividend. It augmented, however, their trading 
Hock, it being equally liable with the other three 
millions two hundred thoufand pounds to the 
lodes fuftained, and debts contrafled, by the 
company in profecution of their mercantile pro- 
jefls. From 1708, or at leaft from 17 ii, this 
company, being delivened firom all competitors, 
and fuUy cHabliihed in the monopoly of the 
Englilh ctKomerce to the Ead Indies, carried on 
a fuccefsful trade, and from their proflts made 

IC 4 annually 
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B o^Q K annually a moderate dividend to their proprle*i 
tors.. During the French war, which began in 
1741, the ambition of Mr. Diipleix, the French 
governor of Pondicherry, involved them in the 
wars of the Carnatic, and in the politics of the 
Indian princes. After many fignal fucceffes, and 
equally fignal Ioffes, they at laft loft Madras, at 
that time their principal fettlemcnt in India. It 
was reftored. to them by the treaty' of Aix»la- 
Chapellej and about this time the fpirit of war 
and conqueft feems to have taken pofleflion of 
their fervaqfs in India, and never fince to have 
left them. During the French war which began 
in 1755, their arms partook of the general good 
fortune of thofe of Great Britain. They dci- 
fended Madras, took Pondicherry, recovered 
Calcutta, and acquired the revenues of a rich 
and extenfive territory, amounting, it was then 
faid, to upwards of three millions a- year. They 
remained for feveral years in quiet poffeffion of 
this revenue: But in 1767, adminiftracion laid 
claim to their territorial acquificions, and the re- 
venue arifing from them, as of fight belonging 
to the crown } and the company, in compenfa^- 
tion fpr this claim, agreed to pay to government 
four hundred thtouiaod pounds a- year. . They 
hM before this graduidly augmented their divi- 
dehd from about fix to ten per cent. ; that is, 
upon their capital of three millions tyvo hundred 
thoufand pounds, they, bad increafed it by a hun- 
dred and twenty-eight thoufand,. pounds, or bad 
rajfed it from one hundred and ninety- two thou- 
fand, to three hundred and twenty thoufand 
poupds a year. They were attempting about 
• , thi^ 
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this time to raifa it ftill further, to twelve and a ^ p. 
half per cent, which would have made their an- ( 
mial payments to their proprietors equal to what 
they had agreed to pay annually to government, 
or to four hundred thoufand pounds a-ycar. But 
during the two years in which their agreement 
with government was to take place, they were 
reftrained from any further incrcafe of- dividend 
by two fucceflive afts of parliament, of which 
the otyedl was to enable them to make a fpeedier 
progrefs in the payment of their debts, which 
were at this time eftimated at upwards of fix or 
feven millions fterling. In 1769, they renewed 
their agreement with government for fr^e years 
more, and ftipulated, that during the courfe oF 
that period, they (hould be allowed gradually to 
incrcafe th«r dividend to twelve and a half per 
cent. } never increafing it, however, more than 
one per cent, in one year. This incrcafe of di- 
vidend, therefore, when it had rifen to its utmoft 
height, could augment their annual payments, to 
their proprietors and government together, but 
by fix hundred and eight thoufand pounds, be- 
yond what they had been before their late terri- 
torial acquifitions. What the grofs revenue of 
thole territorial acquifitions was fuppofed to 
amount to, has already been mentioned; and 
by an account brought by the Cruttenden Eaft 
Irtdiaman in 1768, the nett revenue, clear of all 
deductions and military charges, , was ftated at 
two millions forty-eight thoufand feveh hundred 
and forty-feven pounds. They were faid at the 
fame time to pofiTcfs another revenue, arifing 
partly from lands, but chiefly from the cuftonris 

cllablilhcd 
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B 0^0 K eftabliflied at their diflFercnt fettlements, amount'* 
ing to four hundred and thirty- nine thoufand 
pounds. The profits of their trade, too, accord- 
ing to Ac evidence of their chairman before the 
Houfe of Commons, amounted at this tinne to 
at leaft four hundred thoufand .pminds a- year j 
according to that of their accomptant, «> at leaft 
five hundred thoufand j according to the loweft 
account, at leafi; equal to the highefi: dividend 
that Was to be paid to their proprietors- So 
great a revenue might certainly have afforded an 
augmenution of fix hundred and eight thoufand 
pounds in their annual payments ; and at the fame 
time have left a large finking fund fufficicht for 
the fpeedy redu£tion of their debts. In 1773, 
however, their debts, inftead of being reduced, 
were augmented by an arrear to the treafury in 
the payment of the four hundred thoufand pounds, 
by another to the cuftom- houle for duties unpaid, 
by a large debt to the bank for money borrowed, 
and by a fourth for bills drawn upon them from 
India, and wantonly accepted, to the amount of 
upwards of twelve hundred thoufand pounds- 
The diltrels whicit thefe accumulawd claims 
brot^ht upon them, obliged them not 0}^y^ to 
reduce all at once their dividend to fix |xr 'Centi 
but to Arow Aemieivcs upon the mercy of go- 
vernment, and to fupplicate, firft, a releaie fifbm 
the further payment of rise ibpulated four hun- 
dred thoufand pounds a>year} and, iecondly, a 
loan of fourteen hundred thoufand, to fave tlfom 
from immediate bankruptcy. The greaip inci%afe 
of their fortune had, it feems, only fcjryed to fur- 
Otlb their fervants with a pretext for pro- 

fufion. 
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fufjoD) and a cover for greater malverfetion, than ® p. 
in propjortion even to that increafe of fortune.' 

The cOnduA of their lervants in India, and the 
general ftate of their affairs both in India and 
in Europe, became the fubjeft of a parliamentary 
inquiry} in conlcquencc of which feveral very 
important alterations were made in the conftitu- 
tion of their government, both at home and 
abroad. In India, their principal fettlements of 
Madras, Bombay, and Calcutta, which had be- 
fore been altogether independent of one another, 
were fubjefted to a governor-general, aflifted by 
a council of four afTefTors, parliament affuming 
to itfelf the firft nomination of this governor and 
council who were to refide at Calcutta ; that city 
having now become, what Madras was before, 
the moll important of the Englilh fettlements in 
India. The court of the mayor of Calcutta, 
originally inllituted for the trial of mercantile 
caufes, which arofe in the city and neighbour- 
hood, had gradually extended its jurifdidlion with 
the extenlion of the empire. It was now reduced 
and confined to the original purpofe of its infti- 
tution. Inilead of it a new fupreme court of 
Judiooure was ellabHihcd, conlifting of a chief 
ju^^ and three judges to be appointed by the 
ciwn. In Europe, the qualification necefiary to 
entitle a proprietor to vote at their general courts 
was raifed, from five hundred pounds, the origi- 
nal price of a fbare'in the dock of the company, 
to a thoufand pounds. In order to vote upon 
this qualification too, it was declared necefiary 
that he have pofibfied it, if acquired by 

his own porchsle, tod not by inheritance, for at 
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O Q K lead one year, inftead of fix months, the 

I requifite before. The court of twenty-four di- 
rectors had before been chofen annually } but it 
y/as now enafled that each director fhouW, for 
the future, be chofen for four years j fix of them, 
however, to go oiit of office by rotation every 
year, and not to be capable of being re- chofen 
at the election of the fix new directors for the 
enfuing year. In Gonfequence of thefe altera- 
tions, the courts, both of the proprietors jind di- 
rectors, it was expected, would be likely to aCl 
with more dignity aqd fteadinefs than they had 
ufirally dope before. But it feems impofllble^ 
by any alterations, to render thole courts, in any 
refpeCt, fit to govern, or even to fliarc in the go- 
vernment of a great empire j becaufe the greater 
part of their members mufl always have too little 
intereft in the profperity of that empire, to give 
any ferious attention to what may promote it. 
Frequently a man of great, fometitnes even a 
man of fmall fortune, is willing to purchafe a 
thoufand pounds fhaie in India flock, merely for 
the influence which he expcCls to acquire by a 
vote in the court of proprietors. It gives hirn 
a fhare, though not in the plunder,' yet in the ap- 
pointment of the plunderers of India ; the court 
of directors, thougtl they make that appoint- 
ment, being neceflarily more or lefs under ' the 
influence of the proprietors, who not only elcCl 
thofe directors, but fometimcs over-rule the ap- 
pointments of their fervants in liKlia. Provided 
he can enjoy this influence for a few years, and 
thereby provide for a certain number of his 
friendsj he frequently cares little about the di« 
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vidend j or even about the value of thfi ftock ^ **• 

upon which his vote is founded. About the ' 
profperity of the great einpire, in the govern^ 
ment of which that vote gives him a‘ ftiare, he 
feldom cares at all. No other fovereigns ever 
were, or, from the nature of things, ever could 
be, fo perfcdtly indifferent about the happinefs 
or mifery of their fubjefts, the improvement or 
waftc of their dominions, the glory or difgrace of 
their adminiflration ; as, from irrefiftible moral 
caufesj the greater part of the proprietors of 
fuch a mercantile company are, and neceifarily 
muft be. This indifference too was more likely 
to be increafed than diminifhed by fome of the 
new regulations which were made in confequence 
of the parliamentary inquiry. By a refolution of 
the Houfe of Commons, for example, it was de- 
clared, that when the fourteen hundred thoufand 
pounds lent to the company by government fhould 
be paid, and their bond-debts be reduced to fifteen 
hundred thoufand pounds, they might then, and 
not till then, divide eight per cent, upon their 
capital i and that whatever remained of their re- 
venues and nett profits at home, fhould be di- 
vided into four parts ; three of them to be paid 
into the exchequer for the ufe of the public, and 
the fourth to be referved as a fund, either for th# 
further reduftion of their bond-debts, or for the 
difeharge of other contingent exigencies, which 
the company might labour under; But if the 
company were bad ftewards, and bad fovereigns, 

■ivhen the whole of their nett revenue and profits 
belonged to themfclves, and were at their own 
difpofalj they were furely not likely to be better, 

when 
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tluree>fourtht of them were to belong to 
.er peofde, and the ocher fourth, though to be 
hud out ifer the bcnedc of the cordpany, yet to 
be ^, under the infpedioB, and with the appro- 
bation, of ocher pec^lc. 

It might be more agreeable to the company 
that their own fervants and dependants ihouki 
have either the plealure of wafting, or the pro- 
fit of embezzling whatever furplus might remain, 
after paying the propofed dividend of eight per 
cent., than that it ihould come into the hands of 
a fee of people with whom thofe relblutions could 
fcarce fail to fct them, in fome meafure, at va- 
riance. The intereft of thofe fervants and de- 
pendants cnight ib far predominate in the court 
of proprietors, as fometimes to difpofe it tp fup- 
port the authors of depredations which had been 
committed, in direeft violation of its own autho- 
rity. With the majority of proprietors, the fup- 
port even of the authority of their own court 
might fometimes be a matter of lefs confequence, 
than the ftipport of thofe who had iet that autho- 
rity at defiance. 

Tns reguladons of 1773, accordingly, did 
not put an end to the diforders of the c^npany’s 
governmeoc in India. Notwithftanding that, 
during a momentary fit of good conduct, they 
had at one time coUe^ed, irico the treafury of 
Calcutta, more than three millions fterling ; not- 
withftanding that they had afterwards extend«], 
either their dominton, or their depredations over 
a vaft acceflion of feane of the ritdicft and ixudl 
fertile countries in India | all was wafted auddt- 
ftroyed. They found thcmfelves ;dco0i!iiMn' un- 

9 prepared 
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prepared to fto'p or refift the iftcurfion of Hyder ^ 
All } and, in confequcnce of thofe difbrders, the< 
company is now (1784) in greater diftrefs dian 
ever; and, in order to prevent immediate b2mk> 
ruptcy, is once more reduced to fupplicate the 
aliidance of government. Different plans have 
been propofed tiy the different parties ift parlia- 
ment, for the better management of its affairs. 
And all thofe plans feem to agree in fuppoling, 
what was indeed always abundantly evident, that 
it is altogether unfit to govern its territorial pof- 
feflions. Even the company itfelf feems to be 
convinced of its own incapacity fo far, and feems, 
upon that account, willing to give them up to 
government. 

With the right of poffefling forts and garri- 
fons in diftant and barbarous countries, is neccn> 
fiirily connefted the right of making peace and 
war in thofe countries. The joint ftock compa- 
nies which have had the one right, have conftanfly 
excrcifed the other, and have frequently had ft 
exprcfsly conferred upon them. , How uiguftiy, 
how capricioufly, how cruelly they have com- 
monly exercifed it, is too well known from recent 
experience. 

When a company bf merchants undertake, at 
their own. rifle and expence, to eftablifli a hew trade 
with fofrte remote and barbarous nation, it may 
not be unrcafonable to incorporate them into a 
joint ftock company, and to grant them, in cafe 
of their Aseceis, a monopoly of the trade for a 
certaiii mimber of years. It is the eafieft and 
moft natiirs) way in whidi the ftate can recom- 
|Ahife them for hazarding a dangerous and ex- 

penfivc 
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: experimeav of which the public is after- 
wards to reap the benefit. A temporary mono- 
poly of this kind may be vindicated upon the 
lame principles upon which a like monopoly of 
a new machine is granted to its inventor, and 
that of a new book to its author. But Upon the 
expiration of the term, the nionopoly ought cer- 
tainly to determine i the forts afld garrifons, if 
it was found heccflary to eftablilh anyi to be 
taken into the hands of goverhmenti their valiie 
to be paid to the company, and the trade to be 
laid open to all the fiibjcdis of the ft ate. By a 
perpetual monopoly, all the other fuh^e^ts of the 
liate are taxed very abfurdly in two different 
ways } firft, by the high price of goods, whichi 
in the cafe of a free trade, they could buy much 
cheaper j and, fecondly, by their total cxclufioii 
from a branch of bufinefs which it might be 
both convenient and profitable for many of them 
to carry on. It is for the moft worthlefs of all 
purpofes too that they are taxed in this manhen 
It is merely to enable the company to fupport 
die negligence, profufion, and malverfation of 
their own fervants, whofe diforderly conduft fel- 
dom allows the dividend of the company to ex- 
ceed the ordinary rate of profit in trades which 
are altogether free, and very frequently makes it 
fall even a good deal fhort of that rate. With- 
out a monopoly-, however^ a joint ftock conrt- 
pany, it would appear frorii cxf^icncc, canhot 
long carry on ariy branch *bf foreign trade. 'I'o 
buy in one market, in order to fcllj wish profit# 
in another, when there are many competieors in 
bodi i to watch ovefj ncc only the oceafibnai 
I variations 
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in the demand, but the much greater and ^ 
.nmc frequent variations in the competition, orin*- 
the fupply which that demand ds likely to get frond 
other peopfc, and to fuit with dexterity and judg- 
ment both the quantity and quality, of each alTort- 
ment of goodt^ 1:9 all thefc clrcumftances, is a fpecies 
of warfare of' which the operations arc continually 
changing, and which can fcarce ever be condudled 
fucccfsfully, without fuch an unremitting exertion 
of vigilance and attention, as cannot long be ex- 
pedbed froth the diredlors of a joint dock company. 
The Eaft India Company, upon the redemption of 
their funds, and the expiration of their exclufive 
privilege, have a right, by adt of parliament, to 
continue a corporation with a joint flock, and to 
trade in their corporate capacity to the Eaft Indies 
in common with the reft of their feUow-fubjeds. 
But in this fituation, the fuperior vigilance and 
attention of private adventurers would, in all pro- 
bability, foon make them weary of the trade. 

An eminent French author, of great know- 
ledge in matters of political ceconomy, the Abbd 
Morellet, gives a lift of fifty-five joint flock 
companies for foreign trade, which have been 
eftablifhed in different parts of Europe fince the 
year 1600, and which, according to him, have 
all failed from nUfmanagement, notwithftanding 
they had exclufive privileges. He has been mif- 
infdfmed with regard, to the hiftory of two or 
three of them, which were not joint ftock com- 
panies, and have not failed. But, in compenfa- 
tipn, thefc have been feveral joint ftock compa- 
nies which have failed, and which he has omitted. 

r. L ' Ths 
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^ The <mly trades which it feems poffiblc for a 
■’joint ftock company to carry on fucccfsfuiiy, 
without an excluiive privilege, are thofe, of 
which all the operations are capable of being re- 
duced to what is called a routine, or to fuch a 
uniformity of method as admits of little or no va- 
riation. Of this kind is, firft, the banking trade; 
fecondly, the trade of infurance frorn fire, and from 
fea rilk and capture in time of war; thirdly, the 
trade of making and maintaining a navigable cut 
or canal ; and, fourthly, the fimilar trade of bring- 
ing water for the fupply of a great city. 

Though the principles of the banking trade 
may appear fomewhat abftrufe, the prafticc is 
capable of being reduced to ftridb rules. To 
depart upon any occaBon from thofe rules, in 
confequence of fome flattering fpeculation of ex- 
traordinary gain, is almoft always extremely 
dangerous, and frequently fatal to the banking 
company which attempts it. But the conflitu- 
tion of joint flock companies renders them in 
general more tenacious of eflablilhed rules than 
any private copartnery. Such companies, there- 
fore, feem extremely well fitted for this trade. 
The principal banking companies in Europe, ac- 
cordingly, are joint flock companies, many of 
which manage their trade very fuccefsfiflly with- 
out any exclufive privilege. The bank of Eng^ 
land has no other exclufive privilege, except that 
no other banking company in England ihall confift 
of more than fix perfons. The two banks of 
lidinburgh are joint flock companies witiiout any 
exclufive privilege. 
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The value of the rifle, either from fire, or from 
lofs by fea, or by capture, though it cannot, per- * 
haps, be calculated very cxaftly, admits, how- 
ever, of fuch a grofs eflimatitai' as renders it, in 
fomc degree, reducible to ftrift rule and method. 

The trade of infurance, therefore, may be carried 
on fuccefsfully by a joint flock company, without 
any exclufive privilege. Neither the London 
Affurance, nor the Royal Exchange AlTurance 
companies, have any fuch privilege. 

When a navigable cut or canal has been once 
made, the management of it becomes quite Ample 
and cafy, and it is reducible to Arid rule and me- 
thod. Even the making of it is fo, as it may be 
contra(fled for with undertakers at fo much a mile, 
and fo much a lock. The fame thing may be faid 
of a canal, an aqueduft, or a great pipe for bring- 
ing water to fopply a great city. Such under- 
takings, therefore, may be, and accordingly fre- 
tjuently are, very fuccefstully managed by joint 
flock companies without any exclufive privilege. 

To cftablifh a joint flock company, however, 
for any undertaking, merely becaufe fuch a 
company might be capable of managing it fuc- 
cefsfully ; or to exempt a particular fet of dealer^ 
from fome of the general laws which take place 
with regard to all their neighbours, merely be- 
caufe they might be capable of thriving, if they 
had fuch an exemption, would certainly not be 
reafonable. To render fuch an cftablilhment 
pcrfc£lly reafonab^, with' the circumftance of 
being reducible to ftriifl rule and method, two 
other circumftances ought to concur, Firft, it 

L a ought 
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B 0^0 R ought to appear with the evidence, that the 

'-v-w undertaking is of greater and more general udiity 
than the greater part of comnton trades ; and fe- 
condly, that it reqwffcs a greater capital than can 
cafily be colleded intO: a private copartnery. If a 
moderate capital were fu^cient, the great utility of 
the undertaUing wopld nop be a fuffiicieni reafon 
for eftabliftiing a joint ftock compapy t becaufc> 
in this cafe,, the dennand for what it was to pro- 
duce, would readily and cafiily be fopplied by pri- 
vate adventurers. In the four trades above men- 
tioned, both thofe, circumftances concur. 

The great and general utility of the banking 
trade when prudently managed, has been fully ex- 
plained in the fecond book of this inquiry. But a 
public bank which is to fupport public credit, and 
upon particular emergencies to advance to govern- 
ment the whole produce of a tax, to the amount, 
perhaps, of feveral millions, , a year or two before 
it comes in, requires a greater capital than can 
eafily be colle^ed into any private copartnery. 

T HE trade of inforance gives great fecurity to 
the fortunes of private people, and by dividing 
among a great many tha^ lofs which would ruin 
an individual, makes it fall light and eafy upon 
the whole fociety. Ja order to give this fccurity, 
however, it is neceflary that the infu/ers llvould 
have a very large capital, Beforfe the eftablilh- 
ment of the two joint ftock companies for infur- 
aijec in London, a lift, it is /aid, was laid before 
the fEmrney-general,. 0/ one hundred and fifty 
pjrivAte infurers who had failed in the courfc of a 
few years. 
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That navigable cuts and canals, and the works ^ 
which are Ibmetimes neceflary for fupplying a great > 
city with water, are of great and general utility, 
while at the fame time they frequently require a 
greater cxpence than fuits the fortunes of private 
people, is fufficiently obvious. 

Except the four trades above mentioned, I have 
not been able to recollefb any other in which all the 
three circumftances, requifite for rendering reafon- 
able the eftablilhment of a joint ftock company, 
concur. The Englifli copper company of London, 
the lead fmelting company, the glafs grinding 
company, have not even the pretext of any great 
or Angular utility in the objedl which they purfue ; 
nor docs the purfuit of that objeft feem to require 
any expence unfuitable to the fortunes of many 
private men. Whether the trade which thofe com- 
panies carry on, is reducible to fuch Itrift rule and 
method, as to render it fit for the management of 
a joint ftock company, or whether they have any 
reafon to boaft of their extraordinary profits, I do 
not pretend to know. The mine-adventurers 
company has been long ago bankrupt. A Ibare in 
the ftock of the Britilh Linen Company of Edin- 
burgh fells, at prefent, very much below par, 
though lefs lb tlian it did fome years ago. The 
joint ftock companies, which arc eftabliftxed for 
the public- fpirited purpofe of promoting Ibme 
particular manufafturc, over and above managing 
their own affairs ill, to the diminution of the 
general ftock of the fociety, can in other refpects 
fcarcc ever fail to do more harm than good. 
Notwitliftanding the moft upright intentions, the 

L 3 unavoid- 
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^ unavoidable partiality of their direftors to parti - 
— »cular branches of the tnanufafture, of which the 
undertakers miflead and inn pole upon them, is a 
real difcouragement to the reft, and neceflarily 
breaks, more or Icfs, that natural proportion 
which would otherwife eftablilh itfelf between 
judicious induftry and profit, and which, to the 
general induftry of the country, is of all encou- 
ragements the greateft and the moft cfFeflual. 

Article II. 

Of the Expence of the Inftitutions for the Education 

of Touth. 

THE inftitutions for the education of the youth 
may, in the fame manner, furrrifli a revenue fuf- 
ficient for defraying their own cxpcnce. The fee 
or honorary which the fcholar pays to the mafter 
naturally conftitutes a revenue of this kind. 

Even where the reward of the mafter does not 
arife altogether from this natural revenue, it ftill is 
not neceflary that it Ihould be derived from that ge- 
neral revenue of the fociety, of which the colleftion 
and application are, in moft countries, afllgned to the 
executive power. Through the greater part of Eu- 
rope, accordingly, the endowment of fchools and 
colleges makes either no charge upon that general 
revenue, or but a very fmall one. lo every where 
arilcs chiefly from fome local or provincial revenue, 
from the rent of fome landed eflate, or from the 
intereft of fome fum of money allotted and put 
under the management of truftecs for this parti- 
cular purpofe, fometimes by the fovereign himfclf^ 
and Ibmetimes by Ibme private donor, 
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Have thofe public endowments contributed in ^ ^ 

general to promote the end of their inftitution ? 

Have they contributed to encourage the dili- 
gence, and to improve the abilities of the 
teachers ? Have they direfted the courfe of edu- 
cation towards objects more ufcful, both to the 
individual and to the public, than thofe to which 
it would naturally have gone of its own accord ? 

It fhould not feem very difEcult to give at lead a 
a probable anfwer to each of thofe quedions. 

I N every profeflion, the exertion of the greater 
part of thofe who exercifc it, is always in pro- 
portion to the neceflity they are under of making 
that exertion. This neceflity is greated with 
diofe to whom the emoluments of their profef- 
fion are the only fource from which they expeft 
their fortune, or even their ordinary revenue and 
fubfidencc. In order to acquire this fortune, or 
even to get this fubfidencc, they mud, in the 
courfe of a year, execute a certain quantity of 
work of a known value j and, where the compe- 
tition is free, the rivalfliip of Competitors, who 
are all endeavouring to judle one another out of 
employment, obliges every man to endeavour to 
execute his work with a certain degree of exadt- 
nefs. The greatnefs of the objedts which are to 
be acquired by fuccels in fome particular profef- 
fions may, no doubt, ibmetimes animate the ex- 
ertion of a few men of extraordinary fpirit and 
ambition. Great objedts, however, are evidently 
not neceflary in order to occafion the greated ex- 
ertions. Rivalfliip and emulation render excel- 
lency, even in mean profeflions, an objeft of am- 

L4 
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bition^ and firequendy occafion tbe very greateft 
exertions. Great objects, on the contrary, alone 
and unfuppoited by the Bcccincy of application, 
have feldom been fufficient to occafion' any con- 
fiderable exertion, tn England, fucce& in the 
profelfion of the law leads to fome very great 
objedVs of ambition ; and yet how few men, born 
to eafy fortunes, have ever in this country been 
eminent in that profefiion ? 

The endowments of fchools and colleges have 
neceflarily diminifhed more or left the neceffity 
of application in the teachers. Their fubfiftence, 
lb far as it arifes from their falaries, is evidently 
derived from a fund altogether independent of 
riieir fuccefs and reputation in their particular 
profedlons. 

In Ibme univerfities the falary makes" but a 
part, and frequently but a fmall part of the emo- 
luments of the teacher, of which the greater part 
arifes from the honoraries or fees of his pupils. 
The neceffity of application, though always more 
or lefs diminifhed, is not in this cafe entirely 
taken away. Reputation in his profeffion is ftill 
of fome importance to him, and he ftill has fome 
dcjwndency upon the aftedion, gratitude^ and 
favourable report of thofc* who have attended 
upon his inftru(9:ions^j' aiRl tbefe fovoorable fen- 
timents he is likely to gain- in nO way fo well as 
by deferving them, that is; by the abilidcs and 
dlligehce' with vitech tfe difobatgcs every part of 

other ' nhiverfitiifS'' the ’teacher is, prohibited 

receiving any honorary Or fee from his pu 
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pik, and his falacy conftitutCs the whofe of 
revenue which he detives from his office. 
intereft is, in this cafe, fet as directly in oppofi- 
tion to his dut^ as fit is poffible to fet it. It is 
the intereft of every man to live as much at his 
cafe as he can ; and if his emoluments arc to be 
prccifely the fame, whether he docs, or does not 
perform fome very laborious duty, it is certainly 
his intereft, at leaft as intereft is vulgarly under- 
ftood, cither to ncglcdt it altogether, or, if he is 
fubjed to fome authority which will not fuffer him 
to do this, to perform it in as carelefs and flovenly 
a manner as that authority will permit. If he is 
naturally aflive, and a lover of labour, it is his 
intereft to employ that adivity in any way, from 
which he can derive fome' advantage, rather than 
in the performance of bis duty, from which he can 
derive none. 

If the authority to which he is fubjed refides in 
the body corporate, the college, or univerfity, of 
which he himfelf is a member, and in which the 
greater part of the other members are, like himffelfj 
perfons who either are, or ought to be teachers j 
they are likely to make a common caufe, to fac all 
very indulgent to one another, and every man to 
cbhfcnt that his neighbour may negled his duty, 
provided he himfelf is allowed to negled his own. 

In the univerfity of Oxford, the greater part of the 
public profeflTors have, for thefe many years, given 
up alijQgcther even the pretence of teaching. 

• If the authority to which he is fubjed refides, 
fjot fo rauph in the body corporate of which he 

is 
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B 0^0 Kjs a member, as in ibme other extraneous perfons, 
the bifhop of the dioceie for example; in the 
governor of the province; or, perhaps, in feme 
minifter of ftate ; it is not indeed in this cafe very 
likely that he will be fuffered to neglcft his duty 
altogether. All that fuch fuperiors, however, can 
force him to do, is to attend upon his pupils a 
certain number of hours, that is, to give a certain 
number of ledures in the week, or in the year. 
What thole Icdlures (hall be, muft ftill depend 
upon the diligence of the teacher ; and that dili- 
gence is likely to be proportioned to the motives 
which he has for exerting it. An extraneous jurif- 
di( 5 tion of this kind, belides, is liable to be exer- 
cifed both ignorantly and capricioully. In its 
nature it is arbitrary and difcrctionary, and the 
perfons who cxercifc it, neither attending upon the 
lectures of the teacher themfelves, nor perhaps 
underHanding the fciences which it is his bulinefs 
to teach, are feldom capable of exercifing it with 
judgment. From the infolence of office too they 
are frequently indifferent how they exercife it, and 
are very apt to cenfure or deprive him of his office 
wantonly, and without any juft caufe. The per- 
fon fubjeift to fuch jurifdiftion is necefiari^ de- 
graded by it, and, inftcad of being one of the 
moft refpeftable, is rendered one of the meaneft 
and moft contemptible perfons in the fociety. It 
is by powerful protedion only that he can ef- 
feiftually guard himfelf againft the bad ufage to 
which he is at all times expoled ; and this pro- 
tcflion he is moft likely to gain, not by ability 

or 
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or (|ilig«nce in his profcffion, but by obf^uiouf- ® 
nefs to the will of his fuperiors, and by being ' 
ready, at all times, to facrlHce to that will the 
rights, the interest:, and the honour of the body 
corporate of which he is a member. Whoever 
has attended for any conhderable time to the admi- 
niftration of a French univerfity, muft have had 
occafion to remark the efie^s which naturally re- 
fult from an arh^ary and emaoeous jurifdiftion of 
this kind. 

Whateter forces a certain number of ftudents 
to any college or univerfity, independent of the 
merit or reputation of the teachers, tends more 
or lefs to diminifh the neceffity of that merit or 
reputation. 

The privileges of graduates in arts, in law, 
phyfic, and divinity, when they can be obtained 
only by refiding a certain number of years in cer- 
tain univerfities,. necefiarily force a certain num- 
ber of ftudents to fuch univerfities, independent 
of the merit or reputation of the teachers. The 
privileges of graduates are a fort of ftatutes of 
apprenticelhip, which have contributed to the 
improvement of education, juft as the other fta- 
tutes of apprenticelhip have to that of arts and 
matiufaiftures. 

The charitable foundations of fcholarlhips, 
exhibitions, burfaries, &c. necefiarily attach a 
certain number of ftudents to certain colleges, 
independent altogether of the merit of thofe 
particular colleges. Were the ftudents upon 
ilich charitable foundations left free to chule 

what 
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liberty might per- 
haps coittribute to excite fome , emulation among 
different colleges. A regulation, on the contrary, 
which prohibited even the independent meml;^rs of 
every particular cdlege from kaving it, and going 
to any other, without, leave firfl afked and obtained 
of that which they meant to abandtm, would tend 
very much to extinguilh that emulation. 

If in each college the tutor or teacher, who was 
to inftrudl each ftudent in all arts and fciences, 
fljould not be voluntarily chofen by the ftudent, 
but appointed by the head of the college j and if, 
in cafe of negled, inability, or bad ufage, the 
ihident Ihould not be allowed to change him for 
another, without leave firft afked and. obtained j 
ftich a regulation would not only tend very much 
to extinguilh all emulation among the difterent 
tutors of the feme c<^ge, but to diminilh very 
much in all of them the necellity of diligence and 
of attention to their r>cf|«<ftive pupils. Such teach- 
ers, though very well paid by their ftudents, might 
be as much difpofed to negkd them, as thofe who 
are nt^ paid by them at all,, or who have no other 
recompence but their falary. 

If the teacher happeaw to be, a man of fcnf^ it 
muft be an unpkafant thing to him (Q COn- 
ibiom». while he is kdbfing his ftudentsi that he 
te either fpeaking pr reading noofenfe, or what 
is very little better thair npnfenfe. It mu(l too 
be unfdeafant to him to obferve that the greater 
part of h is ftudents def^t his lectures | or per- 
attend upon them with plain enough marks 

of 
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of BCgleft, co»tctT>pt, and deriGon. If lie is c h a 
obliged, therefore, to give a (%rtain number of^i 
kdtures, thefe motives alone, without any other 
intereft, might difpt^e him to take fome pains to 
give tolerably good ones. Several different ex- 
pedients, however, may be fallen upon, which 
will cffeftually blunt the edge of all thofe incite- 
ments to diligence. The teacher, inftcad of ex- 
plaining to his pupils himfelf the fciencc in 
which he prc^ofes to inftruft them, may read 
fome book upon it^ and if this book is writceti. 
in a foreign and dead language, by interpreting 
it to them into their own; -or, what would give 
him ftill Icfs t3*ouble, by making them intwpret 
it to him, and by now and then making an oc- 
cafional remark upon it, he may flatter himfolf 
that he is giving a le6tare. The flightcft tfogrce 
of knowledge and application will enable him to 
do this, without expofing himfelf to contempt or 
derifion, of faying any thing thatt is really foolilh, 
abfurd, or ridiculous. The difciplinc of the col- 
lege, at the fame tinc», may enable him to force aH 
ha pupils to the moft regular attendance upon this 
iham fo£ture, and to maintain the moll decent and 
rcfpeaful behaviour during the whole time of the 
performance. 

The difciplinc of colleges and univerfides is 
in general contrived, not for the benefit of the 
ftudents, but for the intereft, or, more properly 
fpeaking, for the cafe of the mafter^. Its objeft 
is, in all cafes to maintain die aififoorky of the 
mafter, and whether he negledls w perforais his 
duty, to oblige the ftudents in all cafes to be- 
7 have 
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have to him as if he performed it with the greatest 
'diligence and ability. It feems to prefutnc per- 
fe<3: wifdom and virtue in the one order, and the 
greateft weaknels and folly in the other. Where 
the mailers, however, really perform their duty, 
there are no examples, I believe, that the greater 
part of the ftudents ever neglcft theirs. No 
difcijdine is ever requifite to force attendance 
upon ledures which arc really worth the attend- 
ing, as is well known wherever any fuch lec- 
hes are given. Force and rellraint may, no 
doubt, be in fome degree requifite in order to 
oblige children, or very young boys, to attend 
Co thole parts of education which it is thought 
necelDu-y for them to acquire during that early 
period of life j but aittr twelve or thirteen years 
of age, provided the mailer does his duty, force 
or reftraint can fcarce ever be neceflary to carry 
on uiy part of education. Such is the generofity 
of the greater part of young men, that fo far from 
being diipofed to negled or defpiie the inilrudions 
of their mailer, provided he ihews fome forious in- 
tention of being of ufe to them, they are generally 
inclined to pardon a great deal of incorrednels in 
the performance of his duty, and fometimes even 
to conceal from the public a good deal of grofs 
negligence. 

Those parts of education, It is to be obferved, 
for the teaching of which there are no public in- 
ilitutions, are generally the beil uught. When 
a young man goes m a fencing or a dancing fchool, 
he does not indeed always learn to fence or to dance 
very well ; but he feldom fells of learning to fence 

or 
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Or to dance. The good cfFe£ls of the riding^ 
fchool are not commonly fo evident. The 
pence of a riding fchool is fo great, that in moft 
places it is a public inftitution. The three moft 
eftential parts of literary education, to read, write, 
and account, it ftill continues to be more common 
to acquire in private than in public fchools ; and 
it very feldom happens that any body fails of ac- 
quiring them to the degree in which it is necelTary 
to acquire them. 

Ik England the public Ichools are much left 
corrupted chan the univerfities. In the fchools the 
youth are taught, or at leaft may be taught, Greek 
and Latin j that is, every thing which the mafters 
pretend to teach, or which, it is expefted, they 
fhould teach. In the univerfities the youth neither 
are caught, nor always can find any proper means 
of being taught the fciences, which it is the bufi- 
nefs of thofe incorporated bodies to teach. The 
reward of the fchoolmafter in moft cales depends 
principally, in fome cafes almoft entirely, upon the 
fees or honoraries of his fcholars. Schools have no 
exclufive privileges. In order to obtain the ho- 
nours of graduation, it is not necefiary that a per- 
fon (hould bring a certificate of his having ftudied 
a certain number of years at a public fchool. If 
upon examination he appears to underftand what is 
taught there, no queftions arc afked about the place 
where he learnt it. 

The parts of education which are commonly 
taught in univerfities, it may, perhaps,' be faid 
are not very well taught. But had it not been 
for thofe inftitutions they would not have been 

commonly 
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commonly taught at all, and both the* iodividual 
and the public would have fuffercd a good deal 
from the want of thofe important parts of edu- 
cation. ) ' 

The prefent univerfities of Europe wene ori- 
ginally, the greater part of them, eodcjflaflacal 
corporations ; indituted for the edoc^km of 
churchmen: They were founded by the autho- 
rity of the pope, and were fo enttreiy under his 
immediate protedlion, that their members, whether 
matters Or ftudents, had all of them whstt was dien 
called the benefit of clergy, that is, wet* exempted 
from the civil jurifdidion of the cmiwcrics in which 
their refpeflive univerfities were fituaced, and were 
amenable only to the ecclefiattical tribunals. What 
was taught in the greater part of thofe univerfities 
was fuitable to the end of their inftitution, either 
thcolc^, or fomething that was merely prepara- 
tory to theology. 

When chriftianity was firft eftablilhcd by law, 
a corrupted Latin had become the common lan- 
guage of all the weftern parts of Europe. The 
fcrvice of the church accordingly, and the tranfla- 
fion of the Bible .which was read in churches, 
were both in that corrupted Latin j that is, in the 
common language of the country. After the ir- 
ruption of the barbarous nations who overturned 
the Roman empire, Latin gradually ceafed to bd 
the language'of any part of Euroj^. But the rc- 
of the pepple preferyes the etta- 

fornm ^and ceremonfes of religion, long 
after the ckcumftanccs which firil introduced and 
tcndeivd them eeafonable are .no more. Though 

Latin, 
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Latin, therefore, was no longer underllood any ^ 
where by the great body of the people, the whole 
Icrvice of the church ftill continued to be per- 
formed in thkt language. Two different lan- 
guages were thus eftablifhcd in Europe, in the 
fame manner as, in ancient Egypt } a language of 
the priefts, and a language of the people; a 
facred and a prophane ; a learned and an unlearned 
language. But it was ncceflary that the priefts 
Ihould Underftood fomething of that facred and 
learned language in which they were to officiate j 
and the ftudy of the Latin language therefore made, 
from the beginning, an eflential part of univerfity 
education. 

It was not fo with that either of the Greek, or 
of the Hebrew language. The infallible decrees 
of the church had pronounced the Latin tranflation 
of the Bible, commonly called the Latin Vul- 
gate, to have been equally didated by divine in- 
fpiration, and therefore of equal authority with 
the Greek and Hebrew originals. The know- 
ledge of thofe two languages, therefore, not 
being indifpenfably requifitc to a churchman, 
the ftudy of them did not for a long time make a 
neceflary part of the common Courfe of univerfity 
education. There are fome Spanifh univerfities, 

I am affured, in which the ftudy of the Greek 
language has never yet made any part of that 
courfe. The firft reformers found the Greek text 
of the New Teftamcnt, and even the Hebrew text 
of the Old, more favourable to thwr opinions, 
than the vulgate tranflation, which, as might 
naturally be fuppofed, had been gradually ac- 
Vot, III, M com- 
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comtnodated to fupport the doctrines of the ca- 
tholic church. They fet themfelves, therefore, 
to expofe the many errors of that tranflation, 
which the Roman catholic clergy were thus put 
under the neceflity of defending or explaining. 
But this could not well be done without fomc 
knowledge of the original languages, of which 
the ftudy was therefore gradually introduced into 
the greater part of univerfitiesj both of thofe 
which embraced, and of thofe which rejefted, the 
doftrines of the reformation. The Greek lan- 
guage was connefted with every part of that 
clafTical learning, which, though at firft princi- 
pally cultivated by catholics and Italians, hap- 
pened to come into fafhion much about the fame 
time that the doctrines of the reformation were 
fee on foot. In the greater part of univerfities, 
therefore, that language was taught previous to 
the ftudy of philofophy, , and as foon as the 
ftudent had made fome progrefs in the Latin, The 
Hebrew language having no connexion with 
claflTical learning, and, except the holy feriptures, 
being the language of not a fingle book in any 
efteem, the ftudy of it did not commonly com- 
mence till after that of philofophy, and when 
the ftudent had entered upon the ftudy of theo- 
logy. 

Originally the firft rudiments both of the 
Greek and Latin languages were taught in univer- 
fnies, and in fome univerfities they ftill continue 
to be fo. In others it is expelled that the ftudent 
fhould have previoufly aetjuired at Icaft the rudi- 
ments of one or both of thofe languages, of which 

the 
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the ftudy continues to make every where a very*^ p. 
confiderable part of univerfity education. 

The ancient Greek philofophy was divided into 
three great branches; phyfics, or natural philo-, 
fophy ; ethics, or moral philofophy ; and logic. 

This general divifion feems perfectly agreeable to 
the nature of things. 

The great phenomena of nature, the revolu- 
tions of the heavenly bodies, ecliples, comets j 
thunder, lightning, and other extraordinary 
meteors ; the generation, the lile, growth, and 
diflblution of plants and animals ; are objefts 
which, as they neceflarily excite the wonder, fo 
they naturally call forth the curioftty, of mankind 
to enquire into their caufes. Superftition firft 
attempted to fatisfy this curiofity, by referring all 
thofe wonderful appearances to the immediate 
agency of the gods. Philofophy afterwards en- 
deavoured to account for them, from more fa- 
miliar caufes, or from fuch as mankind were 
better acquainted with, than the agency of the 
gods. As thofe great phenomena are the firft 
obje£ts of human curiofity, fo the fcience which 
pretends to explain them muft naturally have been 
the firft branch of philofophy that was cultivated. 

The firft philofophers, accordingly, of whom hif- 
tory has preferved any account, appear to have 
been natural philofophers. 

In every age and country of the world men 
muft have attended to the charafters, defigns, 
and aflions of one another, and many reputable 
rules and maxims for the condudt of human life 

M a muft 
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B K jjjye jjgen laid down and approved of by 
icommon confcnt. As foon as writing came into 
fadiion, wife men, or thofe who fancied them- 
fclvcs foch, would naturally endeavour to increafe 
the number of thofe eftablifticd and refpefted 
maxims, and to ej^refs their own fenfe of what was 
cither proper or improper conduflt fometimes in 
the more artificial form of apologues, like what are 
called the fables of^fop>.and fometimes in the more 
firnple one of apophthegms, or wife fayings, like 
the Proverbs of Solomon, the verfes of Theognis 
and Phocyllides, and fome part of the works of 
Hefiod. They might continpue in this manner for 
a long time merely to multiply the number of thofe 
maxims of prudence anef morality, without even 
attempting to arrange them in any very diftinft or 
methodical order, much lefs to conned them to- 
gether by one or more general principles, from 
which they were all deduciblc, like effeds from their 
natural caufes. The beauty of a fyftematical ar- 
rangement of different obfervations conneded by a 
few common principles, was firft feen in the rude 
effays of thofe ancient times towards a fyftem of 
natural philofophy. -Something of the fame kind 
was afterwards attempted in morals. The maxims 
of common life were arranged in fome methodical 
order, and cotiineded together by a few common 
principles, in the fame manner as they had at- 
tempted to arrange and conned the phenomena of 
nature. The fcience which pretends to inveftigate 
and explain thofe ebnneding principles, is what is 
properly called moral philofophy. 
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Different authors gave different fyftems both ^ 
of natural and moral philofophy. But the argu- ' 
«i>ents by which they fupported thofc different 
fyftems, far from being always dcmonftrations, 
were fK|uently at bcft but very flcndcr probabi- 
lities, and fometimes mere fophifms, which had 
no other foundation but the inaccuracy and am- 
biguity of common language. Speculative fyf- 
tems have in all ages of the world been adopted 
for reafons too frivolous to have determined the 
judgment of any man of common fesfe, in a 
matter of the fmalleft pecuniary intcreft. Grofs 
fophiftry has fcarce ever had any inftijcnce upon 
the opinions of mankind, except in matters of 
philofophy and fpeculation} and in thefe it has 
frequently had the grcatcft. 'Fhe patrons of each 
fyftcm of natural and moral philofophy naturally 
endeavoured to expofc the weaknefs of the argu- 
ments adduced to fupport the fyftenas which were 
oppoflte to their own. In examining tbofe argu- 
ments, they were neceffarily led to eonCder the 
difference between a probable and a demonftra- 
tlve argument, between a fallacious and a con- 
clufive onci and Logic, or the fcience of the 
general principles of good and bad reafoning, 
neceffarily arofe out of the obfervations which a 
fcrutiny of this kind gave occafion to. Though 
in its origin, pofterior both to phyfics and to 
ethics, it was commonly taught, not indeed in 
all, but in the greater part of the ancient fchools 
of philofophy, previoufly to cither of thole 
fciences. The ftudent, it leems to have been 
thought, ought to underftarjd well the difference 
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between good and bad reafbning, before he was 
led to rcafon upon fubjedts of fo great import- 
ance. 

This ancient diviGon of philofophy into three 
parts was, in the greater part of the univCrfitics of 
Europe, changed for another into five. 

In the ancient philofophy, whatever was taught 
concerning the nature either of the human mind 
or of the Deity, made a part of the fyftem of 
phyfics. Thofe beings, in whatever their cGence 
might be fuppofed to confift, w^ere parts of the 
great fyftem of the univerfe, and parts too pro- 
dudlive of the moft important effeds. Whatever 
human reafon could either conclude, or con- 
jedure, concerning them, made, as it were, two 
chapters, though no doubt two very important 
ones, of the fcience which pretended to give an 
account of the origin anti revolutions of the great 
fyfteiri of the univerfe. But in t!ie univerfuics 
of Europe, where philofophy was taught only as 
fubfervient to theology, it was natural to dwell 
longer upon thefe two chapters than upon any 
other of the fcience. They were gradually more 
and more extended, and were divided into many 
inferior chapters, till at laft the dodrine of fpirits, 
of which fo little can be known, came to take 
up as much room in the fyftem of philofophy as 
the dodrine of bodies, of which fo much can be 
known. The dodrines concerning thofe two 
fubjeds were confidered as making two diftind 
fciences. What are called Metaphyfics or Pneu- 
matics were fet in oppofition to Phyfics, and 
were cultivated not only as the more fublime, 

but, 
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but, for the purpofes of a particular profeffion, c w a p. 
as the more ufeful fcience of the two. The proper 
fubjeft of experiment and oblervation, a fubjeft 
in which a careful attention is capable of making 
fo rriany ufeful difcoverfes, was almofl: entirely 
neg1e£led. The fubjeft in which, after a few very 
fimple and almoft obvious truths, the mod: careful 
attention can difcover nothing but obfcurity and 
uncertainty, and can confequently produce no- 
thing but fubtleties and fophifms, was greatly 
cultivated. 

When thofe two fciences had thus been fct in 
oppofition to one another, the compariibn be- 
tween them naturally gave birth to a third, to 
what was called Ontology, or the fcience which 
treated of the qualities and attributes which were 
common to both the fubjecbs of the other two 
fciences. But if fubtleties and fophifms compoled 
the greater part of the Metaphyfics or Pneumatics 
of the fchools, they compofed the whole of this 
cobweb fcience of Ontology, which was likewifc 
fometimes called Metaphyfics. 

Wherein confided the happinefs and perfec- 
tion of a man, confidered not only as an indi- 
vidual, but as the member of a family, of a date, 
and of the great fociety of mankind, was the ob- 
je£l which the ancient moral philofophy propofed 
to invedigate. In that philofophy the duties of 
human life were treated of as fubfervient to the 
happinefs and perfeftion of human life. But 
when moral, as well as natural philofophy, came 
to be taught only as fubferyicnt to theology, the 
duties of human life were treated of as chiefly 

M 4 fubfer- 
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^ fubferyient to the happinefs of a life to come. I» 
the anciept philofophy the perfeilion of virtue 
reprefented as ncee0arily produdiyc,. to the perfon 
who podefied jt, of the moft perfedt happinefe io 
this life. la the modern philofephy it was fre- 
quently reprefented as generally, or rather as al- 
moft always inconfiftent with any degree of happi- 
nefs in this life j and heaven was to be earned only 
by penanpe and mortification, by the aufterities 
and abafement of a monk ^ not by the liberal, ge- 
nerous, and fpirited condudt of a man. Cafuiftry 
and an afcetic morality made up, in moft cafes, the 
greater part of the moral philofophy of the fchools^ 
By far the moft important of all the different 
branches of philofophy, became in this manner by 
far the moft corrupted. 

Such, therefore, was the common courfe of 
philolbphical education in the greater part of the 
univerfities in Europe. Logic was taught firft; 
Ontology came in the fecond place : Pneumato- 
logy, comprehending the dodtrine concerning the 
nature of the human foul and of the Deity, in the 
third; In the fourth followed a debafed fyftem of 
moral philofophy, which was confidercd as imme- 
diately connedled with the dodrinc? of Pneumato- 
logy, with the immortality of the human foul, and 
with the rewards and puniflimcnts which, from the 
juftice of the Deity, were to be iexpeded in a life 
to corne : A fhort and fuperficial fyftem of phyfica 
ufually concluded the cofirfe. 

The alterations which the univerfities of Eu- 
rope thus introduced into the ancient coprfc of 
were all meant for thfe education of 

ccclefiaftics. 
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ficcle6afti.cs, and to render it a more proper in- ^ 
^rodudion to the ftudy of theology. Put the 
additional quantity of fubtlcty and fophiftry} 
the cafuiftry and the alcetic morality which thofe 
alterations introduced into it, certainly did not 
render it more proper for the education of gentle- 
men or nien of the world, or more likely either 
to improve the underltandiug} or to mend the 
heart. 

This courlc of philofophy is what ftill con- 
tinues to be taught in the greater part of the uni*- 
verfitics of Europe ; with more or lefs diligence, 
according as the conftitution of each particular 
univerfity happens to render diligence more or 
lefs nccefiary to the teachers. In fome of the 
richeft and beft endowed univerfuies, the tutors 
content themfelvcs with teaching a few uncon- 
pcfted Ihreds and parcels of this corrupted courfej 
and even thefe they commonly teach very negli- 
gently and fuperficially. 

The improvements which, in modern times, 
have been made in fcveral different branches of 
philofophy, have not, the greater part of them, 
peen made in univerfities j though fome no doubt 
have. The greater part of univerfities have not 
even been very forward to ^opt thofe improve- 
ments, after they were made; and feverai of 
piofe learned focietics have chofen to remain, for 
a long time, the fanftuaries in which exploded 
fyftems and obfolete prejudices found {belter and 
protection, after they had been hunted out of 
pvery other corner of the world. In general, 
flje richeft attd beft pndqwcd univerfities have 

been 
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been the floweft in adopting thofe improvements, 
>and the moft averfc to permit any confiderable 
change in the eftablifhcd plan of education. Thofe 
improvements were mote eafily introduced into 
fome of the poorer univerfities, in which the 
teaehersj depending upon their reputation for the 
greater part of their fubfiftence, were obliged to 
pay more attention to the current opinions of the 
world. 

But though the public fchools and univerfities 
of Europe were originally intended only for the 
education of a particular profeffion, that of 
churchmen j and though they were not always 
very diligent in inftrufting their pupils even in 
the fciences which were fuppofed neceffary for 
that profeffion ; yet they gradually drew to them- 
felves the education of almoft all other people, 
particularly of almoft ail gentlemen and men of 
fortune. No better method, it feems, could be 
fallen upon of fpending, with any advantage, 
the long interval between infancy and that period 
of life at which men begin to apply in good 
earneft to the real bufinefs of the world, the 
bufinefs which is to employ them during the re- 
mainder of their days. The greater part of what 
is taught in fchools and univerfities, however, does 
not feem to be the moft proper preparation for that 
bufinefs. 

In England, it becomes every day more and 
more the cuftom to fend young people to travel 
in foreign countries immediately upon their leaving 
fchool, and without fending them to any uni- 
verfity. Our young people, it is faid, generally 

return 
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return home much improved by their travels, 
young man who goes abroad at feventeen or eigh- 
teen, and returns home at one and twenty, re- 
turns three or four yedfs 6lder than he was when 
he went abroad; and at that age it is very dif- 
ficult not to improve a good deal ih three or 
four years. In the courfc of his travels, he ge- 
nerally acquires fome knowledge of one or two 
foreign languages ; a knowledge, however, which 
is feldom fufficient to enable him either to fpeak 
or write them with '-propriety. In other refpefts, 
he commonly returns hrime more conceited, more 
unprincipled, more diffipated, and more inca- 
pable of any ferious application either to ftudy or 
to bufinefsj than he could well have become in 
fo fhort a time, had he lived at home. By travel- 
ling fo very young, by fpending in the moft fri- 
volous dilTipation the moft precious years of his 
life, at a diftance from the infpedion and con- 
troul of his parents and relations, every ufeful 
habit, which the earlier parts of his education 
might have had fome tendency to form in him, 
inftead of being rivetted and confirmed, is almoft 
neceftarily either weakened or effaced. Nothing 
but the diferedit into which the 'univerfities are 
allowing themfelves to fall, could ever have 
brought into repute fo very abfurd a praftice as 
that of travelling at this early period of life. By 
fending his fon abroad, a father delivers himfelf, 
at leaft for fome time, from fo difagreeable an 
objeft as that of a fon unemployed, negledtcd, and 
going to ruin before his eyes. 


Such 
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B 0^0 It Such have been the effeds of feme of the mo-' 
dern inftitutions for education. 

Different plans and diflferent inftitutions for 
educat'ion feem to have tajtco place in other ages 
and nations. 

Is the republics of ancieot Gr«ce, every free 
citizen was inftruded, under the dircdion of the 
public magiftrate, in gymnaftic exercifcs and in 
nuific. By gymnaftic exercifes, it was intended 
to harden his body, to iharpen his courage, and 
to prepare him for the fatigues and dangers of 
warj and as the Greek militia was, by all ac- 
counts, one of the beft that ever was in the world, 
this part of their public education muft have an- 
fwered completely the purpofe for which it was in- 
tended, By the other part, mufic, it was propofed, 
at lead by the philofophers and hiftorians who have 
given us an account of thofe inftitutions, to hu- 
manize the mind, to foften the temper, and to 
difpofc it for performing all the focial and moral 
duties of public and private life. 

Ih ancient Rome, the exercifes of the Campus 
Martius anfwered the fame purpofe as thofe of the 
Gymnazium in ancient Greece, ?nd they feefn to 
have anfwered it equally well. ]But i»mong the 
Romans there was nothing which corr^pPDcJcd to, 
the mufical education of the Greeks. The 
morals of the Romans/ however, both in private 
and public life, feem to have been, not only 
equal, but, upon the whole,- a good deal fyperior 
to thofe of the Gree_ks. That they were fuperior 
in private life, we have the exprefs teftimony of 
s and of Dionyfius of HalicaroaiTirs, two 
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authors well acquainted with both nations; and c 
the whole tenor of due Greek and Roman hiftory , 
bears witnefe to - the fiipcriority of the public 
morals of the R,0man8. The good temper and 
moderation of contending faftions fcems to be 
the moft edeittial circumftance in the public 
morals of a free people. But the faflions of the 
Greeks were almoft always violent and fangui- 
nary ; whereas, till the time of the Gracchi, no 
blood had ever been Oied in any Roman fadion ; 
and from the time of the Gracchi, the Roman re- 
public may be confidered as in reality diflfolved. 
Notwithftanding, therefore, the very refpedable 
authority of Plato, Ariftotle, and Polybius, and 
notwithftanding the very ingenious reafons by 
which Mr. Montelquicu endeavours to fupport 
that authority, it fcems probable that the mufical 
education of the Greeks had no great effefl in 
mending their morals, fmee, without any. fuch 
education, thofe of the Romans were upon the 
whole fuperior. The refped of thofe ancient 
fages for the inftitutions of their anceftors, had 
probably difpofed them to find much political 
wifdom in what was, perhaps, merely an ancient 
cuftom, continued, without ipterruption, from 
the carlieft period of .thofe focicties, to the times 
in which they had arrived at a conftderable de- 
gree of refinement. Mufic and dancing are the 
great amufements of almoft all barbarous na- 
tions, and the great accomplifhments which arc 
fuppofed to fit any man for entertaining his 
-focicty. h is fo at this day among the negroes 
on the coaft of Africa. It was fo among the 
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B 0^0 K ancient Celtes, among the ancient Scandinavians# 

' and, as wC may learn frorn Homer, among the 
ancient Greeks in the times preceding the Trojan 

war. When the Greek tribes had formed therri- 
felves into little republics, .it was natural that the 
ftudy of thofe accomplilhments Ihould, for a long 
time, make a part of the public and common edu- 
cation of the people. 

The mailers who inftrufted the young people 
cither in mufic or in military exercifes, do not 
feem to have been paid, or even appointed by the 
ftate, either in Rome or even in Athens, the 
Greek republic of whofe laws and cuftoms we 
are the beft informed. The Hate required that 
every free citizen Ihould fit himfelf for defending 
it in war, and (hould, upon that account, learn his 
military exercifes. But it left him to learn them 
of fuch matters as he could find, and it leems to 
have advanced nothing for this purpofe, but a 
public field or place of exercife, in which he Ihould 
pradife and perform them. 

In the early ages both of the Greek and Ro- 
man republics, the other parts of education 
leem to have confifted in learning to read, write, 
and account according to the arithmetic of the 
times. Thefe accomplilhmcnCs the richer citizens 
feem frequently to have acquired at home, by 
the aflittance of Ibme domeftic pedagogue, who 

was, generally, either a Have or a freedman ; 
and the poorer citizens, in the fchools of fuch 
matters as made a trade of teaching for hire. 
Such parts of education, however, were aban- 
doned altogether to the care of the parents or 

guardians 
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guardians of each individual. It does not appear c h^a 
that the ftate ever aflumed any infpcAion or di> , 
reflion of them. By a law of Solon, indeed, 
the children were acquitted from maintaining 
thofe parents in their old age, who had neg- 
Jeded to inftrud them in Ibme profitable trade or 
bufinels. 

In the progrefs of refinement, when philolbphy 
and rhetoric came into fafhion, the better fort of 
people ufed to lend their children to the fchools 
of philofophers and rhetoricians, in order to be 
inftruded in thefe fafhionable fciences. But 
thole fchools were not fupported by the public. 

They were for a long time barely tolerated by it. 

The demand for philofophy and rhetoric was 
for a long time fo fmall, that the firft profeflcd 
teachers of either could not find conftant employ- 
ment in any one city, but were obliged to travel 
about from place to place. In this manner lived 
Zeno of Elea, Protagoras, Gorgias, Hippias, 
and many others. As the demand increafed, the 
fchools both of philofophy and rhetoric became 
ftationary ; firft in Athens, and afterwards in 
feveral other cities. The ftate, however, feems 
never to have encouraged them further than by 
afligning to fome of them a particular place to 
teach in, which was fometimes done too by pri- 
vate donors. The ftate feems to have afllgned 
the Academy to Plato, the Lyceum to Ariftotle, 
and the Portico to Zeno of Citta, the founder of 
the Stoics. But Epicurus bequeathed his gardens 
to his own fchool. Till about the time of 
Marcus Antoninus, however, no teacher ap- 
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pears to have had any falary from, the public^ 
or CO have had any other cmoluments> but what 
arolc from the honorarics or fees of his fcholars. 
The bounty which that philofophical emperor, as 
we learn from Lucian, beftowcd ljpoh one of the ■ 
teachers of philofophy, probably lafted no loltger 
than his own life. There was nothing equivalent 
to the privileges of graduation, and to have at- 
tended any of thole fchools was not necelTary, in 
order to be permitted to praftife any particular 
trade or profeflion. If the opinion of their own 
utility could not draw fcholars to them, the law 
neither forced any body to go to them, nor re- 
warded any body for having gone to them. The 
teachers had no jurifdiftion over their pupils, 
nor any other authority befides that natural au- 
thority, which fuperior virtue and abilities never 
fail to procure from young people towards thofe 
who are entrufted with any part of their educa- 
tion. 

At Rome, the ftudy of the civil law made a 
part of the education, not of the greater part of 
the citizens, but of fome particular families. 
The young people, however, who wilhed to ac- 
quire knowledge in the law, had no public 
fchool to go to, and had no other method of 
ftudying it, than by frequenting the company of 
fuch of their relations and friends as were fup- 
pofed to underftand it. It is perhaps worth 
to remark, that though the laws of the twelve‘s 
tables were, many of them, copied from thofe of 
fome ancient Greek republics,’ yet law never 
feems to have grown up to be a fcicnce in any 

republic 
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Republic of ancient Greece. In Rome it be- c 
came a fciencc very early, and gave a confider- » 
able degree of illuftration to thofe citizens who 
had the reputation of underftanding it. In the 
republics of ancient Greece, particularly in 
J^thens, the ordinary courts of juftice confifted of 
hutherous^ and therefore diforderly, bodies of 
people^ who frequently decided almoft at ran- 
dortn, or as blamour, fadlion, and party Ipirit hap- 
pened to determine. The ignominy of an unjuft 
decifion, when it was to be divided among five 
hundred, a ihoufand, or fifteen hundred people 
(for fome of their courts were fo very numerous), 
could not fall very heavy upon any individual. 
At Rome, on the contrary, the principal courts 
of juftice confifted either of a finglc judge, or of 
a fmall number of judges, vvhofc charafters, 
efpecially as they deliberated always in public, 
could not fail to be very much affeded by any 
rafh or unjuft decifion. In doubtful cafes, fuch 
courts, from their anxiety to avoid blame, would 
naturally endeavour to fheker themfelves under 
the example, or precedent, of the judges who 
had fat before them, either in the fame, or in 
Ibmc other court. This attention to practice and 
precedent, neceffarily 'fttrmed the Roman law 
into that regular and orderly fyftem in which it 
has been delivered down to us ; and the like at- 
tention has had the like effefts upon the laws of 
every othef country where fuch attention has 
taken place. The fuperiority of chara5;er in the 
Romans over that of the Greeks, fo much re- 
marked by Polybius and Dionyfius of Halicar- 
VoL. III. N - nalfijs. 
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® ^ nafllis, was probably more owing to the faettef 

«— > conftitution of their courts of juftice, than to any 
of the circumftances to which thofe authors 
aferibe it. The Romans are faid K) have been 
particularly diftinguilhed for their fuperior rcfpect 
to art oath. But the people who were accuftomed 
to make oath only before fomc diligent and well- 
informed court of juftice, would naturally be much 
more attentive to what they fwore, than they who 
were accuftomed to do the fame thing before 
mobbifti and diforderly affemblies. 

The abilities, both civil and military, of the 
Greeks and Romans, will readily be allowed to 
have been, at Icaft, equal to thofe of any modern 
nation. Our prejudice is perhaps rather to over- 
rate them. But except in what related to mi- 
litary exercifes, the ftate feems to have been at 
no pains to form thofe great abilities : for I can- 
not be induced to believe, that the mufical educa- 
tion of the Greeks could be of much confequence 
in forming them. Matters, however, had been 
found, it feems, for inftruding the better fort of 
people among thofe nations in every arc and 
fcience in which the circumftances of their fociety 
rendered it neceflary or convenient for them to 
be inftrufted. The demand for fuch inftru<5tion 
produced, what it always produces, the talent 
for giving it j and the emulation which an un- 
reftrained competition never fails to excite, ap- 
pears to have brought that talent to a very high 
: degree of perfedion. In the attention which the 
ancient' pliilofophers excited,, in the empire which 
tliey acquired over the opinions and principles of 

their 
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theif auditors, in the faculty which they poflefled c 
tff giving a certain tone and charaftcr to the con- 1 
dud and converfation of thofe auditors ; they 
appear to have been much fuperior to any modern 
teachers. In modern times# the diligence of 
public teachers is more or lefs corrupted by the 
circumftances, which render them more or lefs 
independent of their fuccefs and reputation in 
their particular profelTions. Their falaries too 
put the private teacher, who would pretend to 
come into competition with them, in the fame 
date with a merchant who attempts to trade 
without a bounty, in competition with thofe who 
trade with a confiderable one. If he fells his 
goods at nearly the fame price, he cannot have 
the fame profit, and poverty and beggary at leaft, 
if not bankruptcy and ruin, will infallibly be his 
lot. If he attempts to fell them much dearer, he 
is likely to have fo few cuftomers that his cir- 
cumftances will not be much mended. The 
privileges of graduation, befides, are in many 
countries neceflary, or at leaft extrerriely con- 
venient to moft men of learned profelTions ; that 
is, to the far greater part of thofe who have oc* 
cafion for^ a learned education. But thofe pri- 
vileges can be obtained only by attending the 
ledures of the public teachers. The moft care- 
ful attendance upon the ableft inftrudions of any 
private teacher, cannot always give any title to 
demand them. It is from thefc different caufes 
that the private teacher of any of the fcicnces, 
which arc comnnonly taught in univerfuics, is in 
N a 
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® ^ modern times generally confidcrcd as in the vcrj^ 

I lowed: order of men of letters. A man of real 
abilities can fcarce find out a more humiliating or 
a more unprofitable employment to turn them tO. 
The endowments of fchools and colleges have, iii 
this manner, not only corrupted the diligence of 
public teachers, but have rendered it almoft im- 
poffible to have any good private ones. 

Were there no public inftitUtions for education, 
no fyftem, no fcience would be taught for which 
there was not fome demand ; or which the cir- 
cumftances of the times did not render it either 
neceifary, or convenient, or at lead falhionablc* 
to learn. A private teacher could never find his 
account in teaching either an exploded and an- 
tiquated fyftem of a fcience acknowledged to be 
ufeful, or a fcience univerfally believed to be a 
mere ufelefs and pedantic heap of fophiftry and 
nonfenfe. Such fyftems, fuch fciences, can fubfift 
no where, but in thofe incorporated focieties for 
education whofe profperity and revenue are in a 
great meafure independent of their reputation, arid 
altogether independent of their induftry. Were 
there no public inftiiutions for education, a gen- 
tleman, after going through, with application and 
abilities, the moft complete courfe of education 
which the circumftances of the times were fup- 
pofed to afford, could not come ffito the world 
completely ignorant of every thing which is the 
common fubjeift of converfation among gentlemen 
and men of the world. 


There 
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. There arc no public inftitutions for the educa- ® *’• 

tlon of womeoj and there is accordingly nothing'- 
ufclefs, abfurd, or fantaftical in the common 
courle of their education. They are taught what 
thcl|| parents or guardians judge it neceflary or ufe- 
ful for them to learn j and they are taught nothing 
elle. Every part of their education tMds evi- 
dently to fome ufeful purpoic j either to improve 
the natural attractions of their perfon, or to form 
their mind to referve, to rnodefty, to chaftity, 
and to ceconomy ; to render them both likely to 
become the miftrcfles of a family, and to behave 
properly wlten they have become fuch. In every 
part of her life a woman feels fome conveniency or 
advantage from every part of her education. It 
fcldom happens that a man, in any part of his 
life, derives any conveniency or advantage from 
fome of the moft laborious and, troublcforrie parts 
of his education. 

Ought the public, therefore, to give no atten- 
tion, it may be afked, to the education of the 
people ? Or if it ought to give any, what are the 
different parts of education which it ought to at- 
tend to in the different orders of the people ? and 
in what manner ought it to attend to them ? 

In fome cafes the ftate of fociety neceflarily 
places the greyer part of individuals in fuch 
fituations as naturally form in them, without any 
attention of government, almoft all the abilities 
and virtues which that ftate requires, or perhaps 
can admit of. In other cafes the ftate of the 
fpciety does not place the greater part of indi- 
viduals in fuch fituations, and fome attention of 
N 3 govern- 
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° ^ government is neceflary in order to prevent th6 
'almoft entire corruption and degeneracy of the 
great body of the people. 

In the progrefs of the divifion of labour, the 
employment of the far greater part of thole Who 
Jive by labour, that is, of the great body of the 
people, comes to be confined to a few very fimpic 
operations ■, frequently to one or two. But the 
underftandings of the greater part of men ar% 
neceflarily formed by their ordinary employ- 
ments. The man whofe whole life is fpent in 
performing a few fimple operations, of which the 
effe<3;s too are, perhaps, always the fame, or very 
nearly the fame, has no occafion to exert his un- 
derftanding, or to exercife his invention in find- 
ing out expedients for removing difficulties which 
never occur. He naturally iofes, therefore, the 
habit of fuch exertion, and generally becomes as 
ftupid and ignorant as it is poffible for a human 
creature to become. The torpor of his mind 
renders him, not only incapable of relilhing or 
bearing a part in any rational converfation, but 
of conceiving any generous, noble, or tender 
fentiment, and confequcntly of forming any juft 
judgment concerning many even of the ordinary 
duties of private life. Of the great and extenfive 
interefts of his country he is altogether incapable 
of judging! and unlefs very particular pains 
have been taken to render him otherwife, he is 
equally incapable of defending his country in 
war. The uniformity of his ftationary life na- 
turally corrupts the courage of his mind, and 
makes him regar4 with abhorrence the irregular, 

uncertain. 
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and adventurous life of a foldier. It 
corrupts even the adivity of his body, and renders 
him incapable of exerting his ftrengtfa with vigour 
and p^^everance, in .any twher employment than 
that to which he has been bred. His dexterity at 
his own particular trade feems, in this manner, to 
be acquired at the expe.nce of his intellectual, focial, 
and martial virtues. Put in every improved and 
civilized fociety this is the ftate into which the 
labouring poor, that is, the great body of the 
peopk, muft neceffarily fall, unlefs government 
takes fome pains to prevent it. 

It is otherwife in the barbarous focieties, as 
they arc commonly called, of hunters, of Ihep-r 
herds, and even of hulbandmen in that rude ftate 
of hulbandry which precedes the improvement of 
manufactures, and the extenfion of foreign com- 
merce. In fuch focieties the varied occupations 
of every man oblige every man to exert his ca- 
pacity, and to invent expedients for removing 
difficulties which are continually occurring. In- 
vention is kept alive, and the mind is not fuffered 
to fall into that drowfy fl:upidity, which, in a ci- 
vilized fociety, feems to benumb the underftand- 
ing of almoft all the inftrior ranks of people. In 
thofe barbartHis focieties, as they are called, every 
man, it has already been obferved, is a warrior. 
Every man too is in fome mcafure a ftatefman, 
and can form a tolerable judgment concerning 
the intereft of the fociety, and rhe conduCk of 
thofe who govern it. How far their chiefs are 
good judges in peace, or good leaders in war, is 
obvious to the obiervation .of almoft every Angle 

N 4 man 
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K man among them. In fuch a focietjr, it)deed, no 
I man can well acquire that improved and refined 
; underftanding, whkh a few men fometimes 
pofiefs in a more civilized ftate. Though in a 
rude Ibciety there is a good deal of variety in the 
occupations of every individual, there is not a 
great deal in thofe of the whole fociety. Every 
man does, or is capable of doing, almoft every 
thing which any other man does, or is capable 
of doing. Every man has a confidcrable degree 
of knowledge, ingenuity, and invention j but 
fcarce any man has a great degree. The degree, 
however, which is commonly poflefled, is gene- 
rally fufficient for conducing the whole fimple 
bufinefs of the fociety. In a civilized ftate, on 
the contrary, though there is little variety in the 
occupations of the greater part of individuals, 
tliere is an almoft infinite variety in thofe of the 
whole fociety. Thele varied occupations prefent 
an almoft infinite variety of objedts to the con- 
templation of thofe few, who, being attached to 
no particular occupation themfelves, have leifure 
and inclination to examine the occupations of 
other people. The contemplation of fo great a 
variety of objects neceflarily exercifes their minds 
in endlefs comparifons and combinations, and 
renders their underftandings, in an extraordinary 
degree, both acute and comprehebfive. Unlcis 
thofe few, however, happen to be placed in fome 
very particular fituations, their great abilities, 
though honourable to themfelves, may contribute 
very little to the good government or happinefs 
of their fociety. Notwitbftanding the great abi- 
lities 
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ikies of thofe few, all the nobler parts of 
human chara£ter may be, ip a great 
obliterated and cxtinguiflied in the great body of 
the people. 

The education of the common people re- 
quires, perhaps, in a civilized and commercial 
fociety, the attention of the public more than 
that of people of fome rank and fortune. People 
of fome rank and fortune are generally eighteen 
or nineteen years of age before they enter upon 
that particular bufinefs, profeflion, or trade, by 
which they propofe to diftinguilh themfelves in 
the world. They have before that full time to 
acquire, or at leaft to fit themfelves for after- 
wards acquiring, every accomplilhment which 
can recommend them to the public efteem, or 
render them worthy of it. Their parents or 
guardians are generally fufikiently anxious that 
they Ihould be fo accomplilhed, and are, in moft 
cafes, willing enough to lay out the cxpencc 
which is necelTary for that purpofe. If they arc 
jiot always properly educated, it is fddomfrom 
the want of expence laid out upon their educa- 
tion 5 but from the improper application of that 
cxpence. It is feldom from the want of mafters ; 
but from .the negligence and incapacity of the 
mafters who iuc to be had, and from the dif- 
ficulty, or rather from the impoffibility which 
there is, in the prefent ftate of things, of finding 
any better. The employments too in which 
people of fome rank or fortune fpend the greater 
part of their lives, are not, like thofe of the 
common , people, fimple and uniform. They are 
I almoft 
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almoft aJJ of them extremely complicated, and 
foch as cxercifc the head more than the hands. 
The noderftandingl of thofe who arc engaged in 
fuch employments can fcldom grow torpid for 
want of exercife. The employments of people of 
^me rank and fortune, befides, arc feldom fuch 
as harals them from morning to night. They 
generally have a good deal of Icifure, during 
which they may perfect thcmfelves in every branch 
either ufeful or ornamental knowledge of which 
they may have laid the foundation, or for which 
they may have acquired fomc taftc in the earlier 
-part of life. 

It is otherwife with the common people. They 
have little time to fpare for education. Their 
parents can fcarce afford to maintain them even 
in infancy. As foon as they are able to work, 
they muft apply to fomc trade by which they can 
earn their fubfiftencc. Tliat trade too is gene- 
rally lb fimplc and uniform as to give little excr- 
cife to the uoderftanding j while, at the fame 
time, their labour b both fo conitant and fo 
fovere, that it leaves them little leifure and Icfs in- 
clination to apply to, m even to think pf any 
diingelle. 

But though the common people cannot, in 
any civilized focietf, be fo well inftruded as 
people of fome rank and fortune, the moft 
eflfential patts of education, however, to read, 
wrice, and account can be acquired at fo early a 
period of life, that the greater part even of thofe 
who are to Ik bred to the lowed occupations, 
luve time to acquire them before diey can be 

employed 
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employed in thofe occupations. For a very fmaU ^ 
expence the public can facilitate, can encourage, 
and can even irrijxjfe upon almbft!' Ihe whole body 
of the people, the necelTity df ad^Ulrihg thofe moft 
eflential parts of education. -'£■■? 

The public can facilitate this acquilition by 
eflrabiilhing in every parlfh or diftrifl a little 
fchool, where children may be taught for a reward 
Co moderate, that even a common labourer 
may afford it ; the maftcr being partly, but not 
wholly paid by the public } becaufe, if he was 
wholly, or even principally paid by it, he ■would 
foon learn to negleit his bufinefs. in Scotland 
the eftaftjlifhment of fuch parifh fchools has taught 
almoft the whole common people to read, and a 
very great proportion of them to write and ac- 
count. In England the eftablifhment of charity 
fchools has had an effeO: of the fame kind, though 
not fo univerfaily, becaufe the eftablifhment is not 
fo univerfal. If in thofe little ichools the books 
by which the children are taught to read, 
were a little more inftruftive than they commonly 
arej and if, inftcad of a little fmattering 
of Latin, which the children of the common 
people are fometimes .taught there, and which 
can fcarcc ever be of any ufc to them they were 
inftruded in the elementary parts of geometry and 
mechanics, the literary education of this rank of 
people would perhaps be as complete as it Can be. 
There is fcarce a common trade which does not 
afford fome opportunities of ' applying to it the 
principles pf geometry and mechanics, and which 
hot therefore gradusdly exercife and im- 
prove 
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V prove the cotJ^On people ijtj thofc principles, the 
“ iotrodudtion to the mofl; fubUme as well 
^ to the tnoft 't^c&i ft|cnce«i, 

Ths public cs^ 'cficourage the acqyifition of 
thofc moft efSiitial parts of education by giving 
imall premiOnos, &d little badges of diftlndlion, 
to die children of the commph people who exeef'" 
in them. 

The public can impofc upon almoft the whole 
body of the people the neceflity of acquiring 
the moft c^Jential parts of education, by obliging 
every man to undergo an examination or probation 
in them before he can obtain the freedom in 
any Corpotation, or be allowed to fet up any trade 
cidier in a village or town corporate. 

It was in this manner, by facilitating the acr 
quifition of their military and. gymnaftic exer- 
cifes, by encouraging it, and even by impofing 
upon the whole body of the people the neceflity 
of learning thole cxcrcifes, that the Greek and 
Roman republics maintained the. martial Ipirit 
of their refpedive citizens. They facilitated the 
acquilition of thbfe cxcrcifes by appointing a 
certJwn place for learning and pradlifing them; 
and by granting to certaiq mafters the priyilcj^ 
of teaching in that place. Thofe mafters do nop 
appear to have had either falaries or exclufiye 
privileges of any kind. Their reward confifted 
altogether in what they got from their fcholars ; 
and a citizen who had leanit his exercifes in the 
public Gymnafia, had no fort of legal advantage 
over one who had learnt them privately, pro- 
vided the latter bad learnt them equally we]), 

Thofe, 
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'fhofc republics encouraged the acquifition 6f c 
thofe exercifes, by bellowing little prcrmund^ i 
and badges of diftinaion upon thofe whd ex- 
celled in them. To have gaii^ a prize in the 
Olympic, Ifthmian or Nemaean games gave il- 
lullration, not only tO the peribn Vrho gained it; 
but to his whole family and kindred. The obli- 
gation which every citizen was tindo* to ferve a 
certain number of years, if called upon, in the 
armies of the republic, fufficiently impofed the 
neceifity of learning thofe cxcrcifes without Which 
he could not be fit for that fervice. 

T rtAT in the progrefs of improvetrient the 
praftice of military exercifes, unlefs government 
takes proper painS to fupport it, goes gradually 
to decays and, together with itj the martial fpiric 
of the great body of the people* the example of 
modern Europe fufficiently demonftrates. But 
the fecurity of every fociety mull always depend, 
more or lefs, upon the martial fpirit of the great 
body of the people. In the prefent times, in- 
deed, that martial fpirit alone, and unfupported 
by a well-difciplincd ftanding army, would not, 
perhaps, be fufficient for the defence and fecurity 
of any fociety. But where every citizen had the 
fpirit of a foldier, a fmaller ftanding army would 
furely be requilite. That fpirit, befides, wouki 
neccffarily diminilli very much the dangers to 
liberty, whether real or imaginary, which arc 
commonly apprehended from a ftanding army. 
As it would very much facilitate the operations 
of that^ ^rmy againll a foreign invader, fo it 
would obllrudl th^m asi much if unfortunately 

they 
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tbii^ £boul4 ever dir»^d ag«|nft the conlUitiitioA 
* of the ft«te. 

T HE ancient iaftitutions of Grcroe apn^ Ittpse 
to have been much more effedlLuai, ibr 
raining iiuurd^ fpirit of the gnsat bo% of 
the peo{de> than the eftab^hmeot^of what are 
caUed the mditifn of modern 'times.. They were 
much more Cimph. When they were once efta- 
blifhed, they executed themlelves, and it required 
little or no attention from government to main- 
tain them in the moft perfect vigour/ Whereas 
to maintain^ even in tolerable execution, the com- 
plex regulations of any modern militia, requires 
thf : continual and painful attention of govern- 
ment, without which they are conftantly falling 
into total hegleft and difufe The influence^ 
bclides, of the ancient iaftitutions was much 
more univcrfal. By means of^j-xhem the whole 
body of the people was completely inftruifted in 
the ufc of arms. Whereas it ,. is but a very fmall 
part of them who can ever be lb inftru£ted by the 
regulations of any modern militia } except, per- 
haps, that of .Switzerland. But a coward, a man 
incapable either of defending or of revenging 
himfelf, evidently wants one of the mofib ejQential 
parts of the chara&er of a man. He is as much 
mutilated and deformed in bis mind as another 
is in his body, who is etdier deprived of; fome of 
its moll elTential members, or has loll the ule of 
them. He is evidently the more wretched and 
miferable of the cwoj b^uie happineis and 
mifery, which rehde altogether, in the mind> mull 
necdTarily depend more the healthful or 

unhealch* 
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tgt 

the motilated or entire ftate of the c je. 
than t||>on chat of the body. Even though w— ^ 
;^irit of the pe<^lc were of no ofe 
the ^defehce of the foci«y, yet to pre- 
veRt^ of mental mutiiaci^i deformity, 

and weetk^dtiefs, which cOwardicOi nfcccffarily in- 
volves in ft, from iprcading themlelves through 
the great body of the people, would ftill defervc 
the moft ftriotis attention of government j in the 
fame manner as it would defervc its moft ferious 
attention to prevent a leprofy or any other loath - 
fomc and offenfive difeafci though neither mortal 
nor dangerous', from fpreading itfcif among them j 
though, p>erhaps, no other public good mi^t re- 
fult from fuch attention bcfides the prevention of 
fo great a public evil* 

T HE fame thing may be faid of the grofs ig- 
norance and ftopidity which, in a civilized fo- 
ciety, feem fo frequently to benumb the unda-- 
ftandings of all the inferior ranks of people. A 
man without the proper ufe of the intelledual 
faculties of a man, is, if poffible, more con- 
temptible than even a coward, and feems to be 
mutilated and deformed in a ftill more eflential 
part of the charafler of human nature. Though 
the ftate was to derive no advantage from the io- 
ftru£fion«f the inferior ranks of people, it would 
ftill deferve its attention that they Ihould not be 
altogether /oninftrufted. The ftate, however, 
derives no inconfiderable- advantage from their 
inftruflionv The more they are inftruded, the 
lefs liable they arc to the. delufions of enthufiafm 
and foperftition, which, among ignorant nations, 

frequently 
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frequently occafiori the nrtoft dreadful diforder^. 

inftruded and intelligent people befides, ar<? 
always rhore decent and orderly than an ignonwit 
ixadi ftupid one. They feel thcmfclvcs, ea^-^in- 
dividually, ttidtb refpeftable, arid more likely to 
itdwain th^ tefpeft of their lawful fuperiors, and 
they therefore more difpofed to refpeft thofc 
fuperiors. They are rtlore difpofed to ejtaminC, 
and more capable of feeing through, the intereft- 
ed complaints of faftion and fedition, and they 
are, opon that account, lefs apt to be mifled into 
any waritori or unncceffary oppofition to the mea- 
ibres of government. In free countries, where 
the fafety of governrrient depends very much 
upon the favourable judgment which the people 
may form of its condu6t, it muft furely be of the 
higheft importance that they ftiould not be dif- 
pofed to judge ralhly or capricioufly concern- 
iflg it. 

Article III. 

Of the Ex-pence of the Inftitutions for the Infiru5iion 
of People of all Ages. 

THE inftitutions for the inftrudion of people 
of all ages are chiefly thofe for religious inftruc- 
tion; This is a fpecies of inftrudiorr of which 
the objedt is not fo much to render the people 
good citizens in this world, as to prepare them 
for another and a better world in a life to come. 
1 he teachers of the doflrine which contains this 
inftrudtion, in the f^e manner as other teachers, 
may either depend altogether for their fubfift- 
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thee ttff0h 'tbli^tary C6ntribu«i&ns of their ® 
id#*' thi5f' ma5^ derive ifc froiti fodie other < 
the^Mw of their country may en- 
fuch 'as a landed eftatdi a tythc or 
iii ath :eftab!ilhed ‘falary or ftipend. Their 
ir £eal and indufbyi' are likely to be 
nteu^ the former fituation than in the 

Utten liitthis refped the teacheris of new re** 
Hgions^ihafe always had a confidcrable advan- 
tage in attsusking thole andent and eftablifhcd 
fyftcmsl^ of which the clergy, repofiog themfelves 
upon their bencficesi had. neglected, to keep up 
the feryortiT of faith arid devotion in the great 
body of the people; and having given them- 
fblves rip to indolmcc, were becMne altogether 
incapable, of making .any vigorous, exertion in 
defence even of their own eftablifbment. The 
chw^ of an eftablilhed and well-endowed ,reli*- 
gion frequently become men of learning and 
elegance, who poilefe all the virtues of gentle- 
men, or which can recommend them to the 
efteem of gentlemen ; but they are apt gradually 
to lofe the qualities, both good and bad, which 
gave them authority and influence with the infe- 
rior ranks of people, and which had perhaps been 
the original caufes of the fuecefs and eftablifli- 
meftt of their religion. Such a clergy, when 
attacked’ by a let of popular and bold, though 
perhaps ftupid and ignorant enthufiafts, feel 
themfelvcs as perfedly defcncekfs as the indolent," 
effemiriatei and full-fed nations of the fouthern 
parts of Afia, when they Were invaded by the 
adtive; hardy, and hun^y Tartars of the North. 
VoL. III. O Such 
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® 0^0 K clergy, uppn fuch an c|pcrgcjncy» liavc 

y no other relbutce thap to caU uppn 
the civil tnagiftrate to perfeente, deftroy, or drive 
out dicir advcrfarieaii as difturbers of the pubBc 
peace. It was thus that the RomM, catholic 
clergy called upon the civil magiftra^e to perfe- 
cute the fa-Oteftants i and the chta«li Q|f Eng- 
land, to perfecutc the diflenters} that in 
general every religious left, when , It has once 
enjoyed for a century or two the fscurity of a 
legal eftablifhmcnt, has found itfclf incapable of 
making any vigorous defence againft any. new 
feft which chofe to atjack its doftrine or difei- 
pline. Upon fuch occafions the advantage in 
point of learning and good writing may fome- 
dmes be on the fide of the eftablilhedcfhurcli. 
But the arts of popularity, all the arts of gain- 
•dng profelytes, are conftantly on the fide of ms 
adverlaries. In England thofe arts have been 
long neglefted by the well-endowed clergy of 
the eftablilhed church, and are at, prefent chiefly 
cultivated by the diflenters and by the metho- 
difts. The independent provifions, however, 
which in many places have been made for dif- 
fenting teachers, by means of voluntary fub- 
feriptions, of truft rights, and other evtdions of 
the law, feem very much to have abated the zeal 
and aftivity of thofe teachers. They have many 
of them become very learned, ingenious, and 
refpeftable men ; but thiJy have in general ceaffid 
to be very popular preachers. The nnethodifts, 
half the Icairning of the dififenters, 
in vogue. 
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In the church of Rome, the induftry and zeal chap. 
of the inferior clergy are kept more alive by the 
jpowciful motive of felf-intereft, than perhaps in 
any cftablilhed proteHant church. The parochial 
clergy derive, many of them, a v'ery confiderablc 
part of their fubfiftence from the voluntary obla- 
tions -of the people ; a fource of ravenue which 
confefliolf'gives them many opportunities of im- 
proving. The mendicant orders- derive their 
whole fubfiftence from fuch oblations. It is 
with them, as with the huffars and light infantry 
of fome armies ; no plunder, no pay. The pa- 
rochial clergy are like thofe teachers whofe re- 
ward depends partly upon their falary, and partly 
upon the fees or honoraries which they get from 
their pupils ; and thefe muft always depend more 
Or lefs upon their induftry and reputation. The 
itrendicant orders are like thofe teachers whofe 
fubfiftence depends altogether upon their in-' 
duftry. They are obliged, therefore, to ufe every 
art which can animate the devotion of the com- 
mon people. The eftablilhment of the two 
great mendicant orders of St. Dominic and St. 

Francis, it is obferved by Machiavcl, revived, i.n 
the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, the lan- 
guifhing faith and devotion of the catholic 
church. In Roman catholic countries the fpi'rit 
of devotion is fupported altogether by the monks 
and by the poorer parochial clergy. Thcgrea? 
dignitaries of the church, with all the accom- 
pliftirttenrs of gemlcmcn and men of the world, 
and fomefimes with thofe of men of learning, are 
careful enough to a^lntain the hecefiary difei- 

b a pline 
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jpHne over their inferiors, bat feldom give diem- 
felves any trouble about the inftruftion of the 
people. 

“ Most of the w^ts and profeflk>ns in a ftatc,” 
fays by far the pioft illuftrious philofOpher and 
hiftoriao of the prefent age, are of fitch a na- 
ture, that, while they promote the interefts of 
“ the vfiiciety, they are alfo olcful or agreeable to 
fome individuals! and in that cafe, the con- 
“ ftant rule of the magiftrate, except^- perhaps, 
“ on the firft introdudion of any arr, is, to leave 
** the profcllion to itfclf, and truft its cncourage- 
** ment to the individuals who reap the benefit 
“ of it. The artizans, finding their profits to 
“ rife by the favour of their cuftomers, increafc, as 
“ as much as poflible, their ikiil and induftryj and 
“ as matters are ncK difturbed by any injudicious 
** tampering, the , j^mmodky is always fure to 
** be at all times nearly proportipned to the dc- 
“ mand. 

“ But there are alfo fome callings, which, 
though ufeful and even necclTary in a date, 
“ bring no advantage or picafure to any indivi- 
dual, and the fupreme power is obliged to alter 
** its condud with regard to the retainers of thofc 
profeflions. It muft give them public encou- 
“ ragement in order to their fubfiftencc} , and it 
“ muft provide againft that negligence to which 
“ they will naturally be futged, cither by annex- 
ing particular honours to the profefiion, by 
“ eftablilbing a long fubofdination of ranks and 
“ a ftrid dependance, or by fome other 
“ dient. The perfons cniplpycd in 

« fleets. 
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" ftectsi and magiftracy, are inftances of rhis or- ^ ^ 

«d«rofflncn. 

“It may naturally be thought, at firft fight, 

** dun the ecclefiaifics belong to the firft clafs, 

“ and that their encouragement, as well as that 
“ of lawyers and phyficians, may fafely be en- 
“ trufted to the liberality of individuals, who 
“ arc attached to their doftrincs, and who find 
benefit or confoladon from their fpiritual mi- 
“ niftry and affiftance. Their induftry and vi- 
gilance will, no doubt, be whetted by fuch an 
“ additional motive } and their fkill in the pro- 
“ fefiion, as well as their addrefs in governing 
the minds of the people, muft receive daily in-. 

“ creafe, from their increafing pradlice, ftudy, 
and attention. 

“ But if we confider the matter more clofely, 
we ftiall find, that this interefted diligence of 
“ the clergy is what every wife legiflator will 
“ ftudy to prevent j becauft, in every religion 
“ except the true, it is highly pernicious, and it 
“ has even a natural tendency to pervert the true, 
by infufing into it a ftrong mixture of fuperfti- 
“ tion, folly, and dciufion.' Each ghoftly prac- 
titioner,' in order to render himfelf more pre- 
“ cious and facred in the eyes of his retainers, 

“ will infpire them wth the moft violent abhor- 
** rence of all other fedls, and continually en- 
«* deavour, by fome noveky, to excite the lan- 
** guid devotion of his audience. No regard 
“ will be paid to truth, morals, or decency, in 
the doftrines inculcated. Every tenet will be 
adopted that beft fuits the difordcrly afFcftions 
0 “of 
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BOOK t( human frame. Cuftomers will fee ddiswfl 
to each conventicle by new induftry and-lKldrefs 
" in praftifing on the paflions and credulity of 
the populace. And in the end^ the Civil ma- 
** giftrate will find, that he has dearly paid for 
*' his "pretended frugality, in faving a fixed efta- 
** blilhment for tlie priefts ; and that in reality the 
moft decent and advantageous Compofition, 
“ which he can make with the fpiritual guides, 
*' is to bribe their indolence, by affigning ftated 
** falaries to their profeffion, and rendering it fu- 
** perBuous for them to be farther aCtive, than 
merely to prevent their flock from firaying in 
queft of new paftures. And in this manner 
ecclefiaftical eftablifhments, though commonly 
** they arofe at firft from religious views, prove 
“ in the end advantageous to the political inte- 
** refts of fociety.” 

But whatever may have been the good or bad 
ef&£ts of the independent proviflon of the’sflergyj 
it has, perhaps, been very feldom bellowed upon 
them from any view to thofe effeds. Times of 
violent religious controverfy have generally been 
times of equally violent political fadion. 
fuch occafions, each political party hat bfther 
found it, or imagined it, f<» his intereft, to league 
itfclf with fome one or other of the. boii^ending 
religious feds. But this could be done only by 
adopting, or at Icaft by favouring, the tenets of 
that particular fed. The fed which bad the 
go ;d fortune to be leagued with thC conquering 
party, neceflfarily (hared in the vidory of its ally, 
by whofe favour and protedion it was foon en» 

ablcd 
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abl«d in fome degfc* to fiJence and fubdue all ^ 
its ad^CJ^ries. Thofe adverfaries bad generally 
leag^td. raeiTifelv.es with the enemies of the con- 
qucritlfg party^ and were therefore the cncinics of 
that party. The clergy of* this particular {c& 
having thus become complete mafters of the 
field, and their influence and authority with the 
great body of the people being in its higheft 
vigour, they were powerful enough to over-arWe 
the chiefs and leaders of their own party, and to 
Oblige the civil magiftratc to refpefl: their opi- 
nions and inclinations. Their firflr demand was 
generally, that he Ihould filence and fubdue all 
their adverfaries ; and their fecond, that he fliould 
beftow an independent provifion on themfelvcs. 

As they had generally contributed a good deal 
to the vidlory, it feemed not unreafonabie that 
they fbould have fome lhare in the fpoil. They 
were weary, befides, of humouring die people, and 
of depending upon their caprice for a fubfiftence. 

In making this demand, therefore, they confultcd 
their own eafe and comfort, without troubling 
themfelves about the efFedt which it might have 
in future times upon the* influence and authority 
of their order. The civil magtftrate, who could 
comply with their demand only by giving them 
Ibmething which he would have chofen much ra- 
ther to take, or to keep to himfelf, was fcldom 
very ferwatd to grant ir. Neceflity, however, 
always forced him to fubmit at laft, though fre- 
quently not till after many delays, evafions, and 
affi:€led excufes. 

But if pditics had never called in the aid of 
seiigion, had the conquering party never adopted 
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* ’ Kthe teftcts oC one fe^t more than thofe of anot^r, 

V» «» v^iw>when it. h gained the wiiStory, it would pror 
babl y |>ave dealt equally and impartially with alt 
the -di&reocst; fedls, and have allowed every man 
to chufe his -own prkft and bis own religion as 
he thought proper. There would in this cafe, 
no doubt, have been a great mukittKie of reli- 
gious le<^s, Almoft every dilFcrenc congrega^ 
tion might probably have made a little lc£l by 
itfclf, or have entertained Ibme peculiar tenets 
of its own. Each teacher would no doubt have 
felt himfclf under the neccITity of making the 
utmoft exertion, and of ufing every art both to 
preferve and to increafe the number of his dif- 
ciplcs. But as every other teacher would have 
felt himfelf under the fame ncceffity, the fuccefs 
of no one teacher, or fe£t of teachers, could have 
been very great. The interefted and aSive zeal 
of religious feachers can be dangerous and 
troublcfome only where there is, either but one 
fed tolerated in the fociety, or where the whole 
of a large fociety is divided into two or three 
great feds; the teachers of each ading by con- 
cert, and under a regular difdpline and fubor- 
dination. But that zeal mull: be altogether inno- 
cent, vdiere the ^bcieiy is divided ifito two or 
three hundred, or perhaps into as niany thoufand 
fmall fetls, of which no one could be confider- 
sble enough to difturb the public tranquillity, 

. irhe teachers of each fed, fteing themfelves fur- 
rounded on all fides with more adverfaries than 
friends, would be obliged to learn that candour 
and moderation which arc fo feldom to be found 
among the teachers of thofe great feds, whofe 
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ttnets, bang fupportcd by the civil .raag^ftrate,® 
arc beid 'in veneration by almofk all the inha-i 
bitants of (»cten£ive kingdoms and empires, and 
who therefore fee nothing round them but foU 
lowers, difeipks, and bundle admirers. The 
teachers of each little fed, finding themfelves 
almoft alone, would be obliged to relped thofc 
of almoft every other fed, and the conceflions 
which they would mutually find it both conve- 
nient and agreeable to make to one another, 
might in time probably reduce the dodrine of 
the greater part of them to that pure and ra- 
tional religion, free from every mixture of ab> 
fijrdity, impofture, or fanaticifm, fuch as wife men 
have in all ages of the world wiflied to fee efta- 
blilhed ; but fuch as pofitive law has perhaps never 
yet eftablilhed, and probably never will eftablilh 
in any country : becaufc, with regard to religion, 
pofitive kw always has been, and probably al- 
ways will be, more or left influenced by popular 
fuperftition and enthufufm. This plan of ec- 
clefiaftical government, or more properly of no 
ecclefiaftical government, was what the fed calkd 
Independents, a fed no doubt of very wild en-. 
thufiafts, propofed to eftablifh in England to- 
wards the end of the civil war. If it had beelt 
cftablilhed, though of a very unphilofophical 
origin, it would probably by this time have been 
produdive of the moft philofophical good tem- 
per and moderation with regard to every fore of 
religious principle. It has been eftablilhed in 
Pennfylvania, where, though the Quakers happen 
to be the moft numerous, the law in reality fa- 
vours 
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icA more than another, and it i* 
there faid to have fcecn productive of this phito* 
fophical good temper and moderation. > 

. B«t dvQu^ this equality of treatment ihould 
hot he productive of this good temper and mo- 
deration in all, or even in the greater part of the 
rciigioas fcCls of a particular country; yet pro- 
vided thofe feCts were fufficiently numerous, and 
each of them confequendy too fmall to difturb 
the public tranquillity, the CKCeffive zeal of 
each for its particular tenets, could not well be 
productive of any very hurtful efFeCts, but, >ott 
the contrary, of feveral good ones: and if the 
government was perfectly decided both to kw 
them all alone, and to oblige them all to let alone 
one another, there is little danger that they 
would not of their own accord fubdivide them- 
felves faft enough, fo as foon fo become fufficiently 
numerous. 

In every civilized Ibciety, in every focicty 
where the diltinCtion of ranks has once been com- 
pletely eftablilhed', there have been always two 
different fchemes or ffftems of morality ctirrent 
at the fame time; of which the one may be calkd 
the ftriCt or auftere; the other the liberal, or, if 
you will, the loofe fyftem. The former is ge- 
nerally admired and revered by the common peo- 
ple; the latter is commonly more efteeroed and 
adopted by what are called people of fafhionw 
Ifhe degree of difapprobaiion with which we 
ought to mark the vices of levity, the vices which 
are apt to arife from great profperity, and from 
the excefe of gaiety and gped humour, feenrs to 

conftitute 
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conftiwte the principal betweea 

twt» oppofite fchemcs or fyftertrs. In the liberal* 
or lobfe fyftem, luxury, Wanton and even dif- 
onlerly mirth, the purfuit of jjleafttfe to fOme 
degree of intemperance, the breach of chaftity^ 
at lead in one of the two fexes, &c. provided they 
are not accompanied with grofs indecency, and 
do not lead to falfchood and injuftice, are generally 
treated with a good deal of indulgence, and are 
cafiiy either cxcufed or pardoned altogether. In 
the auftere fyftem, on the contrary, thofe exceffes 
are -regarded with the utmoft abhorrence and 
deteftation. The vices of levity are always 
rtiinous to the common people, and a fingle 
week’s though tieflhefs and diflipation is often 
fufficient to undo a poor workman for ever, and 
to drive him through defpair upon committing 
the moft enormous crimes. The wifer and better 
fort. of. the common people, therefore, have al- 
ways the utmoft abhorrence and deteftation of 
fuch exceffes, which their experience tells them 
are fo itnlTiediatcly fatal to people of their condi- 
tion. The diforder and extravagance of feveral 
years, on the contrary, will not always ruin a 
man of fadiion, and people of that rank are very 
apt to confider the power of indulging in fome 
degree of excefs as one of the advantages of their 
fortune, and the liberty of doing fo without cen- 
fure or reproach, as one of the privileges which 
belong to tKeir ftation. In people of their own 
ftation, therefore, they regard fuch exceffes wick 
but a fmall degree of difapprobation, and cenfurc 
them eilh^^ very flightly or not at ail. 


Almost 
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B.o^ K Ai-wosi; all religious fe6:s have begun .among 
(the common pcopk, from whom they have geiic- 
rally drawn their o»rlieft, as well as their rooft 
nur»er6us profelyies. The auftere fyliem of 
morality has, accordingly, been adopted by thofe. 
fcAs almoft conftantly, or with very few excep-, 
tionsf for there have been fome. It was the 
fyftem by which they could bell: recommend them*- 
felves to that order of people to whom they 
firft propofed their plan of reformation upon what 
had been before eftabliflied. Many of them, 
perhaps the greater part of them, have even en- 
deavoured to gain credit by refining upon this 
auftere fyftem, and by carrying it to fome degree 
of folly and extravagance and this excelfive 
rigour has frequently recommended them more 
than any thing clle to the refpeft and veneration 
of the common people. 

A MAN of rank and fortune is by his ftation 
the diftinguilhed member of a great fociety, who 
attend to every part of his condudl, and who 
thereby oblige him to attend to every part of 
k himfelf. His authority and confideration de- 
pend very much upon the refped which this fo- 
cicty bears to him. He dare not do any thing 
which would (higracc or diferedit him in it, and he 
is obliged to a very ftrift obfprvation of that fpecics 
of morals, whether liberal or auftere, which the 
general confent of this fociety preferibes , to per- 
.fons of his rank and fortune. A man of low conr 
dition, on the contrary, is far from being a diftin- 
guifoed member of any great fociety. While he 
remains in a country village, his cond^ may be 
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attended to, and he maybe obliged to attend to he s a 
himlelf. In this fituation, and in this fituatioii only* v 
he may have what is called a ebarafter to lofe. But 
as foon-is he ehnnes into a great city, he is fbnk in 
obfeurity and darknefs. His condoS: is obferted 
and attet^ed to by nobody, and he is therefore very 
likely to neglcft it himfelf, and to abandon himfclf 
to every fort of low profligacy and vice. He never 
emerges fo efFeftually from this obfeurity, his con- 
duft never excites fo much the attention of any rc- 
Ipcdable fociety, as by his becoming the member 
of a fmall religious fo£t. He from that moment 
acquires a degree of confideration which he never 
haid before. All his brother fedlaries are, for the 
credit of the feft, interefted to obforve his condudt, 
and if he gives occafion to any fcandal, if he de- 
viates very much from thofe auftere nriorals which 
they almoil always require of one another, to 
punifli him by what is always a very fevere pu- 
nifoment, even where no evil effefts attend it, ex- 
pulfion or excommunication from the feft. In 
little religious fe6ls, accordingly, the morals of the 
common people have been almoft always remark- 
ably regular and orderly •, generally much more fo 
than in the eftabliflied church. The morals of\ 
thofe little fefts, indeed, have frequently been rather 
difagrecably rigorous and unfocial. 

There are two very eafy and efFeftual' re- 
medies, however, by whofe joint operation the 
ftate might, without violence, correA whatever 
was unfocial or difagrecably rigorous in the morals 
of all the little feifls into which the country was 
divided. 


Ths 
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the dlredtion of one nnan j and they are frequently 
>too uqder fuch dire&ion. Their intcreft as an 
incorporated body is never thei|ame ^ 

the fovereign* and is fbrnetirnes 
to it. Their great intereft is theif 

authority ■ with .the people j an(f’‘”||||i^ii^prity 
depends upon the fuppofed certainty'sig^fiuport- 
ance of the whole doctrine which they^^culcatc* 
and upon the fuppofed neceffity of ad^ting every 
part of it with the moil implicit faith, in order 
to avoid eternal rnifery. Should the fovereign 
have the imprudence to appear eithfr to deride 
or doubjt himfcif of die moft trifling part of their 
do(5trine> or from humanity attempt to protect 
thofe who did either the one or the other, the 
punftilious honour of a clergy who have no fort 
of dependency upon him, is immediately pro- 
voked to profcribe him as a profane perfon, 
and to employ all the terrors of religion in order 
to oblige the people to transfer their allegiance 
to fome more orthodox and obedient prince. 
Should he oppofc any of their pretenfions or 
ufurpations, the danger is equally great. The 
princes who have dared in this manner to rebel 
againft the church, over and above this crime 
of rebellion, have generally been charged too with 
the additional crime of herefy, notwithftanding 
their Iblemn proteftations of their faith and 
humble fubmiflion to every tenet which flie 
thought proper to preferibe to them. But the 
authority of religion is fuperior to every other au- 
thority. The fears which it fuggefts conquer all 
other fears. When the authorifed teachers of re- 
ligion 
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ligion propagate through the great body of the c h^a p. 
people dodrines fubverfive of the authority of the i 
fovereign, it is by violence only, pr by the force 
‘of l^^ni tjg ifmy, that be can maintain his 
aPi^OT^ ’**1lWSn a (landing army cannot in this 
cafe any lading lecurity j bccaufe if the 

foreigners, which can feldom be 
the ca(|^DUt drawn from the great body the 
people* ^which mud almod always be the cafe* 
they arc likely to be foon corrupted by thofe very 
dodrines. The revolutions which the turbulence 
of the Greek clergy was continually occafioning 
at Condantinople, as long as the cadern empire 
fubfided ; the convulfions which, during the 
C.put|b.of feveral centuries, the turbulence of the 
Roman clergy was continually occafioning in 
tvery part of Europe, fufficiently demondrate 
how precarious and infecure mud always be the 
fituation of the fovereign who has no proper means 
of influencing the clergy of the edablilhed and 
governing religion of his country. 

Articles of faith, as well as all other (piri- 
tual matters, it is evident enough, are not within 
the proper department of a temporal fovereign, 
who, though he may be very well qualified for 
proteding, is feldom foppofed to be fo for in- 
druding the people. With regard to fuch mattcrs> 
therefore, his authority can feldom be fufiicient 
to counterbalance the united authority of the 
clergy of the edablilhed church. The public 
tranquillity, however, and his own fecurity, may 
frequently depend upon the dodrines which they 
may think proper to propagate concerning fuch 
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matters. As he can feldom direftly oppoie th«r 
’ decifionj therefore, with proper weight and aii- 
thority, it is neceflary that he Ibould be able to- 
influence it ; and he can influence it only by the 
fears and expeftations which he may excite in the 
greater part of the individuals of the order*, Thofo 
fears and expedlations may confift in the^par de-^ 
privation or other punifhment, and in the e^peila- 
tion of further preferment. 

In all Chriftian churches the benefices of the 
clergy are a fort of freeholds which they enjoy, 
not during pleafure, but during Ufe, or good be- „ 
haviour. If they held them by a more preca- 
rious tenure, and were liable to be turned put 
upon every flight difobligation either of ^ 
vereign or of his minifters, it would perhajpljbe 
impoffible for them to maintain their authoti^r 
with the people, who would then confider thetm 
as mercenary dependents upon the court, in the 
firrcerity of whole inftruftions they could no 
longer have any confidence. But Ihould the Ib- 
vereign attempt irregularly, and by viofence, to 
deprive any number of clergymen of their free- 
holds, on account, perhaps, of their having pro- 
pagated, with more than ordinary zeal, fome 
factious or feditious do 61 rine, he would only 
render, by fuch perfecution, both them and their 
doflrine ten times more popular, and therefore 
ten times more troublefome and dangerous than 
they had been before. Fear is in almoft all cafes 
a wretched inftrument of government, and ought 
in particular never to be employed againlk any 
order of men who have the i'mallelt prftenfions to 
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independency. To attempt to terrify them, ferves chap. 
only to irritate their bad humour, and to confirm ' 
them in an oppofition which more gentle ufage 
perhaps might eafily induce them, either to foften, 
or to fay afide altogether. The violence which 
t-he French government ufually employed in order 
to obligemll their parliaments, or fovercign courts 
of juftice, to enrcgifter any unpopular edid, very 
feldom fucceeded. The' means commonly em- 
ployed, however, the imprifonment of all the 
refradory members, one would think were 
forcible enough. The princes of the houfe of 
Stuart fometimes employed the like means in 
order to influence fome of the members of the 
parliament of England j and they generally found 
them equally intraftable. The parliament of 
England is npw managed in another manner? 
and a very fmall experiment, which the duke of 
Choifcul made about twelve years ago upon the 
parliament of Paris, demonftrated fufficiently 
that all the parliaments of France might have 
been managed ftill more eafily in the fame manner. 

That experiment was not purfued. For though 
management and perfuafion are always the cafieft 
and fafeft inftruments of government, as force 
and violence are the worfl: and the moft danger- 
ous, yet fuch, it leems, is the natural infolencc 
of man, that he almoft always difdains to ufe the 
good inftrument, except when he cannot or dare 
not ufe the bad one. The French government 
could and duril ufe force, and therefore difdained 
to ufe management and perfuafion. But there 
is no order of men, it appears, I believe, from 
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® OyO ^ the experience of all ages, upon whom it is fo 
; dangerous, or rather fo perfeftly ruinous, to em- 
ploy force and violence, as upon the refpeftcd 
clergy of an eftablifhed church. The rights, the 
privileges, the perfonal liberty of every individual 
ecclefiaftic, who is upon good terms with his own 
order, are, even in the moft defpotic govern- 
ments, more rcfpefted than thofe of any other 
perfon of nearly equal rank and fortune. It is fo 
in every gradation of defpotifm, from that of the 
gentle and mild government of Paris, to that 
of the violent and furious government of Con- 
ftantinople. But though this order of men can 
fcarce ever be forced, they may be managed as 
cafily as any other j and the fecurity of the fove- 
reign, as well as the public tranquillity, fcems to 
depend very much upon the means which he has 
of managing them ; and thofe means fee!m to con- 
fill altogether in the preferment which he has to 
beftow upon them. 

In the ancient conftitution of the Chriftian 
church, the bifhop of each diocefe was elected 
by the joint votes of the clergy and of the people 
of the epifcopal city. The people did not long 
retain their right of cledion ■, and while they did 
retain ir, they almoft always a6tcd under the in- 
fluence of the clc'gy, who in fuch fpiritual matters 
appeared to be their natural guides. The clergy, 
however, loon grew weary of the trouble of 
managing them, and found it eafier to eleft their 
own bilhops themfelves. The abbot, in the 
fame manner, was elefted by the monks of the 
monallery, at leaft in the greater part of abbacies, 
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All the inferior ccclefiaftical benefices compre- c h^a r. 
hended within the diocefe were collated by the 
bifhoDj who bellowed them upon fuch ecclefiaftics 
as he thought proper. All church preferments 
were in this manner in the difpofal of the church. 

The fovereign, though he might have fome indi- 
re6t influence in thofe elections, and though it 
was fometimes ufual to afk both his confent to 
ele<fi:, and his approbation of the eledion, yet had 
no diredl or fufficient means of managing the 
clergy. The ambition of every clergyman natu- 
rally led him to pay court, not fo much to his 
fovereign, as to his own order, from which only 
he could expedt preferment. 

Through the greater part of Europe the Pope 
gradually drew to himfclf firft the collation of 
almoft all bifhoprics and abbacies, or of what 
were called Confiftorial benefices, and afterwards, 
by various machinations and pretences, of the 
greater part of inferior benefices comprehended 
■within each diocefe ; little more being left to the 
bilhop than what was barely necelTary to give 
him a decent authority with his own clergy. By 
this arrangement the condition of the fovereign 
was ftill worfe than it had been before. The 
clergy of all the different countries of Europe 
were thus formed into a fort of fpuitual army, 
difperfed in different quarters, indeed, but of 
which all the movements and operations could 
now be diredled by one head, and condudled 
upon one uniform plan. The clergy of each 
particular country might be confidered as a par- 
ticular detachment of that army, of which the 
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p 0^0 K operations could eafily be fopportcd and ftconded 
I by all the other detachments quartered i 0 ths 
different countries round about. Each detach- 
ment was not only independent of the fovercigo 
of the country in which it was quartered, ahd by 
which it was maintained, but dependent upon a 
foreign (bvereign, who could at any time turn its, 
arms againrt the fovereign of that particular coun- 
try, and fupport them by the arms of all the other 
detachnaents. 

Those arms were the moft formidable that can 
well be imagined. In the ancient ftate of Europe, 
before the eftablifhment of arts and manufaftures, 
the wealth of the clergy gave them the fame fort 
of influence over the common people, which 
that of the great barons gave them over their rc- 
fpedive vaffals, tenants, and retainers, In the 
great landed eftates, which the miftaken piety 
both of princes and private perfops had beftowed 
upon the church, jurildi&ions were cflablilhed 
of the fame kind with thofe of the great barons j 
and for the fame reafon. In thofe great Stoded 
eftates, the clergy, or their bailiffs, could eafily 
keep the peace without the fupport or afliftance 
either of the king or of any other perfon ; and 
neither the king nor any other perfoq could keep 
the peace there without the fupport and afliftance 
of the clergy. The jurifdiftions of the clergy, 
therefore, in their , particular baronies or manors, 
were equally independent, and equally explufive 
of the authority of the king's courts, as thofe of 
the great temporal lords. The tenants of the 
clergy were, like thqfc of |he 
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the lay-lords. The former were under a regular 
/difcipline and fubordination to the papal «utho- 
rity. The latter were under no regular difcipline 
or fubordinationj but almoft always effljally 
jealous of one another, and of the Igng. Though ’ 
the tenants and retainers of the clergy, there^; 
fore, had both together been lefs numerous tharr ' 
t^iofe of the great lay-lords, and their tenants 
were probably much lefs numerous, yet their 
union would have rendered them more formi- 
dable, The hofpitality anvl charity of the clergy 
too, not only gave them the command of a great 
temporal force, but increafed very much the 
weight of their fpiritual weapons. Thol'e viitues 
procured them the higheft refpeil; and veneration 
among ail the inferior ranks of people, of whom 
many were conftantly, and almoft all occafional- 
ly, fed by them. Every thing belonging or re- 
lated .to fo popular an order, its pofieffions, its 
privileges, its dodlrines, neceffarily appeared 
facred in the eyes of the common people, and 
every violation of them, whether real or pre- 
tended, the higheft aft of facrilegious wickednefs 
and profanenefs. In this ftate of things, if the 
fovereign frequently found it dilficult to refift the 
confederacy of a few of the great nobility, we 
cannot wonder that he fliould find it ftill more 
fo to refift the united force of the clergy of his 
own dominions, fupporced by that of the clergy 
of all the neighbouring dominions. In fuch cir-, 
cumftances the wonder is, not that he was fome- 
times obliged to yield, but that he ever was able tq 
refift. 

The 
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The privileges of the clergy in thofe ancient A P- 
times ^which to us who live in the prefent times *—v-^ 
appear the moft abfurtl), their total exemption 
fromx the fecular jurifdidtion, for example, or 
what in England was called the benefit of clergy ; 
were the natural or rather the necefl'ary confe- 
quences of this ftate of things. How dangerous 
muft it have been for the fovereign to attempt 
to punifli a clergyman for any crime whatever, if 
his order were difpofed to prote6t him, and 
to reprefent either the proof as infufficient for 
conviding fo holy a man, or the punifbment as 
too fevere to be infli£ted upon one whofe perfon 
hUld been rendered facred by religion ? The fo- 
vereign could, in fuch circumftances, do no 
better than leave him to be tried by the eccle- 
fiaftical courts, who, for the honour of their own 
order, were intereflcd to reftrain, as much as 
poflible, every member of it from committing 
eiK>rmous crimes, or even from giving occafion 
to fuch grofs fcandal as might difguft the minds 
of the people. 

In the ftate in which things were through the 
greater part of Europe during the tenth, eleventh, 
twelfth, and thirteenth centuries, and for fome 
time both before and after that period, the con- 
ftitution of the church of Rome may be con- 
fidered as the moft formidable combination that 
ever was formed againft the authority and fecurity 
of civil government, as well as againft the li- 
berty, reafon, and happinefs of mankind, which 
can flourifh only where civil government is able 
to protect them. In that conftitution the grolTcft 
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delufions of fupcrftition were fupported in fuch a" 

I manner by the private interefts of fo great a 
number of people as put them out of all danger 
from any aflault of human reafon ; becaufe thou^b 
human reafon might perhaps have been able to' 
unveil, even to the %cs of the ewnmon peoplei - 
fome of the delufions of fupcrftitioo, it could 
never have difiblved the ties of private intereft. 
Had this conftitution been attacked by no other 
enemies but the feeble efforts of huma n reafon, it 
muft have endured for ever. But that immenfe 
and well-built fabric, which all the wifdom and 
virtue of man could never have lhaken, much lefir 
have overturned, was by the natural courfe''4j^*' 
things, firft weakened, and afterwards in pirt^ 
deftroyed, and is now likely, in the courle of a 
few centuries more, perhaps, to crumble into 
ruins altogether. 

The gradual improvements of arts, manufac- 
tures, and commerce, the fame caufes whicfb 
deftroyed the power of the great barons, deftiOyi^ 
in the fame manner, through the greater part of 
Europe, the whole temporal power of the cifergy. 
In the produce of arts, manufaftures, and com- 
merce, the clergy, like the great barons, fiwnd 
fomething for which they could exchange their 
rude produce, and thereby difeovered the means 
of fpending their whole revenues upon their own 
perfbns, without giving any confiderable fliare of 
them to other people. Their charity became 
gradually lefs extenfivc, their hofpitality lefs 
liberal or left profufe. Their retainers became 
confequcntly lefs numerous, and by degrees 
6 dwindled 
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dwindled away altogether. The clergy too, like ^ h^a p. 
the great barons, wilhed to get a better rent from ' 
their landed eftates, in order to fpend it, in the 
fame manner, upon the gratification of their own 
private vanity and folly. ,But this increafe of 
rent could be got only by panting leafes to their 
tenants, who thereby became in a great meafurc 
independent of them. The ties of intereft, which 
bouiKl the inferior ranks of people to the clergy, 
were in this manner gradually broken and diC. 
folved. They were even broken and diflblved 
.fbooer than thofe which bound the fame ranks 
of people to the great barons: becaufe the bene-. 

69^5 of the church being, the greater part of 
tlKm, much fmaller than the eftates of the great 
barons, the poffeflbr of each benefice was much 
fooncr able to fpend the whole of its revenue upon 
his own perfoq. During the greater part of the 
fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, the power of 
the great barons was, through the greater part of 
Europe, in full vigour. But the temporal power 
of the clergy, the abfolute command which they 
had once had over the great body of the people, 
was very much decayed. The power of the 
church was by that time very nearly reduced 
through the greater part of Europe to what arofe 
from her fpiritual authority ; and even that fpi- 
ritual authority was much weakened when it 
ceafed to be fupported by the charity and hofpita- 
lity of the clergy. The inferior ranks of people 
no longer looked upon that order, as they had 
done before, as the comforters of their diftreft, 
and the relievers of their indigence. On the 

contrary, 
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^ contrary, they were provoked and difgufted by 
I the vanity, luxury, and cxpence of the richer 
clergy, who appeared to fpend upon their own 
pleafures what ha.d always before been regarded 
as the patrimony of, the poor. 

In this lituatidn%f things, the fovereigns in 
the different ftates of Europe endeavoured to re- 
cover the influence which they had once had in 
the difpofal of the great benefices of the church, 
by procuring to the deans and chapters of each 
diocefe th®! reftoration of their ancient right of 
eledling the bifhop, and to the monks of each 
abbacy that of elefting the abbot. The re-efta- 
blifliing of this ancient order was the objedl of 
fcveral ftatutes enafted in England during the 
courfe of the fourteenth century, particularly of 
what is called the ftarute of provifors } and bf the 
Pragmatic fandfion eftabliflicd in France in the 
fifteenth century. In order to render the eledlion 
valid, it was necefla.-y that the fovereign fhould 
both confent to it before-hand, and afterwards ap- 
prove of the perfon eledled ; and though the 
eledlion was ftill fuppofed to be free, he had^ 
however, all the indiredt means which his fitua- 
tion neceflarily afforded him, of influencing the 
clergy in his own dominions. Other regulations 
of a fimilar tendency were eftablifhed in other 
parts of Europe. But the power of the pope in 
the collation of the great bcnefictes of the church 
feems, before the reformation, to have been no- 
where fo cffcdlually and fo univerfally reftrained 
as in France and England. The Concordat 
afterwards, in the fixteenth century, gave to the 
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kings of France the abfolute right of prefenting c 

to all the great, or what are called the confifto.'^ial ' 
bei.eficcs of the Gallican church. 

Since the eftablilhment of the Pragmatic 
fanfbion and of the Concgrj^at, the clergy of 
France have in general flio^ lei's refpei^ to the 
decrees of the papal court than the clergy of any 
other catholic country. In all the difputes which 
their fovereign has had with the pope, they have 
almoil conftantly taken party with the former. 
This independency of the clergy of France upon 
the court of Rome, feems to be principally 
founded upon the Pragmatic fandlion and the 
Concordat. In the earlier periods of the mo- 
narchy, the clergy of France appear to have been 
as much devoted to the pope as thofe of any other 
country. When Robert, the fecond prince of 
the Capetian race, vvas moft unjuftly excom- 
municated by the court of Rome, his own fcrvants, 
it is faid, threw the vifluals which came from his 
table to the dogs, and refufed to tafte any thing 
themfclves which had been polluted by the contaft 
of a perfon in his fituation. They were taught to 
do fo, it may very fafely be prefumed, by the 
clergy of his own dominions. 

1'he claim of collating to the great benefices 
of the church, a claim in defence of which the 
court of Rome had frequently fliaken, and fome- 
times overturned the thrones of fome of the 
greatefl; fovereigns in Chriftendom, was in this 
manner either reftrained or modified, or given 
up altogether, in many different parts of Europe, 
even before the time of the reformation. As the 
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® K clergy had now flo Icfs influenccover people, lb 
rthe ftate had more influence over the cksrgy^ 
The clergy therefore had both leis powntc and kid 
inclination to difturb the ftate. 

The authority of the church of RoilK was in 
this ftate of declenfion, when the which 

gave birth to the reformation, bei;an fi^ermany, 
and foon fpread themfclves through every part of 
Europe. The new dodlrines were every where 
received with a high degree of popular- favour. 
They were propagated with all that enthuftal^ 
zeal which commonly animates the fpirit of party^* 
when it attacks eftablifhed authority. The 
teachers of thofe doftrines, though perhaps in 
other refpeds not more learned than many of the 
divines who defended the cftablilhcd church, 
feem in general to have been better acquainted 
with ecclefiaftical hiftory, and with the origin and 
progrefs of that fyftem of opinions upon which 
the authority of the church was cftabliflted, and 
they bad thereby fome advantage in almoft every 
difpute. The aufterity of their manners gave 
them authority with the common people, who 
contrafted the ftrift regularity of their condut^t 
with the dilbrderly lives of the greater part of 
their own clergy. They poflefled too, in a much 
higher degree than their adverfaries, all the arts 
of popularity and of gaining profelytes, arts 
which the lofty and dignified Ions of the church 
had long neglecled, as being to them in a great 
meafure ufelefs. The realbn of the new doflrines 
recommended them to fomc, their novelty to 
many ■, the hatred and contempt of the cftablilhcd 

clergy 
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dergy to '«J|p0i|jWttcr number: but the zealous, c 
paji;iin ate, and,'^ fanatical, though frequently coarfe > 
rufti cy i ^o ^uence with which they were almofl: 
tvtiry where inculcated, recommended them to by 
^ Ae gt;eiffefi^ tuimber. 

of the new' dodrines was almod 
every wlijl^plb great, that the princes who at that 
time happened to be on bad terms with the court 
of Jloniic, were by means of them eafily enabled, 
in their own dominions, to overturn the church, 
iti^iilf loft the refpeft and veneration of 
inibrkir ranks of people, could make fcarcc 
ahy r^ftance. The court of Rome had difo- 
bligel^ fbme of the fmaller princes in the northern 
parts of Germany, whom it had probably conli- 
dered as too infignificant to be worth the ma- 
naging. They univerfally, therefore, eftablifhed 
the reformation in their own dominions. The 
tyranny of Chriftiern II. and of Troll archbifliop 
of Upfal, enabled Guftavus Vafa to expel them 
both from Sweden. The pope favoured the 
tyrant and the archbilhop, and Guftavus Vala 
found no difficulty in eftablilhing the reformation 
in Sweden. Chriftiern II. was afterwards de- 
pofed from the throne of Denmark, where his 
conduft had rendered him as odious as in Sweden. 
The pope, however, was ftill difpofed to favour 
him, and Frederic of Holftcin, who had mounc-r 
ed the throne in his ftcad, revenged himfelf 
by following the example of Guftavus Vafa. 
The magtftrates of Berne and Zurich, who had 
no particular quarrel with the pope, eftablifhed 
with great cafe the reformation in their refpeftivc 
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B 0^0 K. cantons, where juft before fomcj^fr t^^lergy bads 
1 by an impofture fomewhat grQ^c^haCofdjiiary'j 
rendered the whole order both cohi 

tennptible. ' ■’ 

In this critical (ituation of its the 

court was at ibfhcient pains "^hc 

friendftiip of the powerful fovcre^Ppbf France 
and Spain, of whom the latter was at that time 
emperor of Germany. With their advance il 
was enabled, though not without great d 
and much bloodlhed, either to fiAil 
ther, or to obftruft very much, the JirOgr^& w 
reformation in their dominions. It 
enough inclined too to be complaifant l!b the’ 
king of England. But from the circumftances 
of the times, it could not be ib without giving 
offence to a ftill greater fovereign, Charles V. 
king of Spain and emperor of Germany. Henry 
VIII. accordingly, though he did not embrace 
himfelf the greater part of the doflrines of the 
reformation, was yet enabled, by their general 
prevalence, to fupprefs ail the monafteries, and to 
abolilh the authority of the church of Rome in his 
dominions. That he fhould go fo far, though he 
went no further, gave fome fatisfadion to the pa- 
trons of the reformation, who having got pofleffion 
of the government in the reign of his fon and fuc- 
ceffor, completed without any difficulty the work 
which Henry VIII. had begun. 

In fome countries, as in Scotland, where the 
government was weak, unpopular, and not very 
firmly eftabliflied, the reformation was ftrong 
enough to overturn, not only the church, but 

the 
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the ftate likewMe for attempting to fupport the ^ h^a p. 
church. 

Amono the followers of the reformation, dif- 
perfed in all the different countries of Europe, 
there was no^general tribunal, which, like that of 
the court pf; Rome, or an oecumenical council, 
could fettle all difputes among them, and with 
irrefiftible authority prefcribe to all of them the 
precife Hthits of orthodoxy. When the followers 
of the reformation in one country, therefore, hap- 
pened to differ from their brethren in another, 
as they had no common judge to appeal to, the 
difpute could never be decided; and many fuch 
difputes arofe among them. Thofe concerning 
the government of the church, and the right of 
conferring ccclefiaftical benefices, w-ere perhaps 
the moft interefting to the peace and welfare of 
civilfibciety. They gave birth accordingly to the 
two principal parties or fefls among the followers 
of the reformation, the Lutheran and Calviniftic 
fedts, the only fedts among them, of which the doc- 
trine and difeipline have ever yet been eftablifhed 
by law in any part of Europe. 

The followers of Luther, together with what 
is called the church of England, preferved more 
or lefs of the epifcopal government, eftablifiied 
furbordination among the clergy, gave the fove- 
reign the difpofal of all the bifhoprics, and 
other confiftorial benefices within his dominions, 
and thereby rendered him the real head of the 
church ; and without depriving the bilhop of the 
right of collating to the fmaller benefices within 
his diocefo, they, even to thofe benefices, not 
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K only admitted, but favoured the right of prefent- 
ation both in the fovereign and in all other lay- 
patrons. This fyftem of church government was. 
from the beginning favourable to peace and good 
order, and to fubmiffion . to the civil fovereign. 
It has never, accordingly, been the occafion of 
any tumult or civil commotion in any country in 
which it has once been eftabliftied. ']|Jhc chweb 
of England in particular has always vali|ed her- 
felf, with great reafbn, upon the unexceptionable 
loyalty of her principles. Under fuch a govern- 
ment the clergy naturally endeavour to recom- 
mend thcmfelves to the fovereign, to the courts, 
and to the nobility and gentry of the cotmtry, 
fey whofe influence they chiefly expefl to obtairt 
preferment. They pay court to thofe patrons, 
fometimes, no doubt, by the vileft flattery and 
aflentation, but frequently too by cultivatri^ all 
thofe arts which beft deferve, and which are 
therefore moft likely to gain them the efteem of 
people of rank and fortune i by their knowledge 
in all the different branches of ufeful and orna- 
mental learning, by the decent liberality of theb 
manners, by the focial good humour of their 
converfation, and by their avowed contempt of 
thofe abfurd arei hypocritical aufterities which 
fanatics inculcate and pretend to pra^ife, in or- 
der to draw upon thcmfelves the veneration, and 
upon the greater part of men of rank and for- 
tune, who avow that they do not praflife them, 
the abhorrence of the common people. Such a 
clergy, however, while they pay their court in 
this manner to the higher ranlw of life, arc very 
S apt 
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apt to negle<5l ^together the means of maintaining^ p* 
their influence and authority with the lower. They 
are liftened to> efteemed and refpefted by their 
fuperiors; but before their inferiors they are fre- 
quently incapable of defending, effeifually and to 
the conviftion of fuch hearers, their own fober and 
moderate dodrines againft the moft ignorant en- 
thuflaH who chufcs to attack them. 

The followers of Zuinglius, or more properly 
thofc of Calvin, on the contrary, beftowed upon 
the people of each parifh, whenever the church 
became vacant, the right of eleding their own 
paftor i and cftablifhed at the fame time the moft 
pcrfed equality among the clergy. The former 
part of this inftitution, as long as it remained in 
vigour, feems to have been produdive of nothing 
but diforder and confuflon, and to have tended 
equally to corrupt the morals both of the clergy 
and of the people. The latter part feems never 
to have had any efFeds but what were perfcdly 
agreeable. 

As long as the people of each parifh preferved 
the right of eleding their own paftors, they aded 
almoft always under the influence of the clergy, 
and generally of the moft fadious and fanatical 
of the order. The clergy, in order to preferve 
their influence in thofe popular eledions, be- 
came, or afFcded to become, many of them, fa- 
natics thcmfclves, encouraged fanaiicifm among 
the people, and gave the preference almoft al- 
ways to the rttoft fanatical candidate. So fmall 
a matter as the appwntmcnt of a parifh prieft 
#moft always a violent conteft, not 

only 
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only in one garifh, but in all the neighbotifing 
iparifhes, who feldom failed to take part in the 
quarrel. When the parifli happened to be fitu- 
ated in a great city, it divided ail the inhabitants 
into two parties; and when that city happened 
either to conftitutc itfelf a little republic, or to 
be the head and capital of a little republic, as 
is the cafe with many of the confiderable cities 
in Switzerland and Holland, every paltry dilputc 
of this kind, over and above exai'fxraring the 
animofity of all their other faftions, threatened 
to leave behind it both a new fchifiD in the 
church, and a new faftion in the date. In thofc 
fmall republics, therefore, the magiftrate very 
ibon found it neceflary, for the fake of preferv- 
ing the public peace, to afilime to hi,nrifclf the 
right of prefenting to all vacant benefices. In 
Scotland, the moft extenfive country in which 
this prefbyterian form of church government 
lias ever been eftablifhed, the rights of patronage 
were in effetl abolifhed by the aft which efta- 
bliflied prefbytery in the beginning of the reign 
of William III. That aft at leaft put it in the 
power of certain clafles of people in each parifh, 
to purchafe, for a very fmall price, the right of 
elefting their own paftor. The conftitution 
which this aft eftablifhed was allowed to fubfift 
for about two and twenty years, but was abolilb- 
cd by the loth of queen Anne, ch. 12. on ac- 
count of the confufions and diforders which this 
more popular mode of cleftion had almoft every 
where occafioned. In fo extenfive a country as 
Scotland, however, a tumult in a remote pariJh was 

not 
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not fo likely to give difturbancc to government,^ p. 
as in a fmallcr ftatc. The loth of queen Anne' 
reftored the rights of patronage. But though 
in Scotland the law gives the benefice without 
any exception to the perfbn prefented by the pa- 
tron i yet the Church requires fometitnes (for Ihc 
has not in this refpedl been very uniform in her 
decifions) a certain concurrence of the people, 
before Ihe will confer upon the prefentee what 
is called the cure of fouls, or the ecclefiaftical 
jiirifdiCl;ion in the parifli. She fometimes at leaft, 
from an affcfted concern for the peace of the pa- 
rifh, delays the fettlement till this concurrence 
can be procured. The private tampering of fome 
of the neigbouring clergy, fometimes to procure, 
but more frequently to prevent this concurrence, 
and the popular arts which they cultivate in order 
to enable them upon fuch occafions to tamper 
mor^. efFedually, are perhaps the caufes which 
principally keep up whatever remains of the old 
fanatical fpirit, either in the clergy or in the people 
of Scotland. 

The equality which the prefbyterian form of 
church government eftablifites among the clergy, 
confifts, firft, in the equality of authority or ec- 
clefiaftical jurildidlion ; and, fecondly, in the 
equality of benefice. In all prefbyterian churches 
the equality of authority is perfedt; that of be- 
nefice is not fo. The difference, however, be- 
tween one benefice and another, is feldom fo 
confiderable as commonly to tempt the poIfelTor 
even of the fmall one to pay court to his patron, 
by the vile arts of flattery and aflentation, in 
O 1 nrripr 
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Bo^oKjjrder to get a better. In all the prcfbyterian 
• churches, where the rights of patronage are tho- 
roughly cftabliflied, it is by nobler and better 
arts that the eftaUiflied clergy in general endea- 
vour to gain the favour of their fuperiors? by 
their learning, by the irreproachable regularity of 
their life, and by the faithful and diligent difeharge 
of their duty. Their patrons even frequently com- 
plain of the independency of their fpirit, which 
they arc apt to conftrue into ingratitude for paft 
favours, but which at worft, perhaps, is feldom 
any more than that indifference which naturally 
arifes from the confcioufnels that no further fa- 
vours of the kind are ever to be expedfed. There 
is fcarce perhaps to be found any where in Europe 
a more learned, decent, independent, and refped- 
able fet of men, than the greater part of the pref- 
byterian clergy of Holland, Geneva, Switzerland, 
and Scotland. ,, 

Where the church benefices are ull nearly 
equal, none of them can be very great, and this 
mediocrity of benefice, though it may no doubt 
be carried too far, has, however, fbme very agree- 
ble effefts. Nothing but the moft exemplary 
morals can give dignity to a man of fmall. for- 
tune. The vices of levity and vanity necelTarily 
render him ridiculous, and are, befides, almoft aji 
ruinous to him as they are to the common people. 
In his own conduft, therefore, he is obliged to 
follow that fyftem of morals which the common 
people refpeft the moft. He gains their efteem 
and affedion by that plan of life which his own 
intereft and fituation would kad him to follow. 

The 
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The common people look upon him with that ® *’• 

kindr^is with which we naturally regard one who ' 
approaches fomewbat to our own condition, but 
who, we chink, ought to be in a higher. Their 
kindneis naturally provokes his kindnels. He 
becomes careful to inftru 61 : them, and attentive 
to affift and relieve them. He does not even 
defpife the prejudices of people who are dilpoled 
to be lb favourable to him, and never treats them 
With thole contemptuous and arrogant airs which 
we fo often meet with in the proud dignitaries of 
opulent and well-endowed churches. The pref- 
byterian clergy, accordingly, have more influence 
over the minds of the common people than j>er- 
haps the clergy of any other cftablifhed church. 

It is accordingly in prelbyterian countries only 
that we ever find the common people converted, 
without perfccution, completely, and ajmoft to 
a man, to the eftabliffied church. 

Int countries where church benefices are the 
greater part of them very moderate, a chair in a 
oniverfity is generally a better eftablifhment than 
a church benefice. The univerfities have, in this 
cafe, the picking and chufing of their members 
from all the churchmen of the country. Who, ♦ in 
every country, conftitute by far the moft nume- 
rous ^clafs of men of letters. Where church be- 
nefices,- on the contrary, are many of them very 
confi(|erable, the church naturally draws from 
the univerfities the greater part of their eminent 
men of letters j who generally find' fomc patron 
who does h'irrtfelf honour by procuring them 
Church preferment. In the former CtuatiOn we 

0^4 are 
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are likely to find the univerfities filled with the? 

I moft eminent men of letters that are to b? found 
in the country. In the latter we are likely to 
find few eminent men among them, and thofe 
few among the youngeft members of the fociety, 
who are likely too to be drained away from it, 
before they can have acquired experience and 
knowledge enough to be of much ufe tc ir. It 
is obferved by Mr. de Voltaire, that father Porree, 
a jefuit of no great eminence in the republic of 
letters, was the only profeffor they had ever had 
in France whofe works were worth the reading. 
In a country which has produced (b many emi- 
nent men of letters, it mufl appear fomewhat An- 
gular that fcarce one of them ihould have been 
a profeffor in a univerfity. The famous Caffendi 
was, in the beginning of his life, a profeffor in 
the univerfity of Aix. Upon the firft dawning 
of his genius, it was reprefented to him, that by 
going into the church he could cafily find a much 
more quiet and comfortable fubfiftence, as well 
as a better fituation for purfuing his ftudiesi and 
he immediately followed the advice. The ob- 
fervation of Mr. de Voltaire may be applied, I 
believe, not only to France, but to all other 
Roman catholic countries. We very rarely find 
in any of them, an eminent man of letters who 
is a profeffor in a univerfity, except, perhaps, 
in the profeflions of law and phyfic ; profeffions 
from which ti;e church is not fo likely to draw 
them. After the church of Rome, that of Eng- 
land is by far the richeft and beft endowed 
church in Chriftendom. In England, accord- 
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ingly, the church is continually draining the ^ 
univerfities of all their beft and ableft members ; ' 
and an old college tutor, who is known and dif- 
tinguilhed in Europe as an eminent man of let- 
ters, is as rarely to be found there as in any Ro- 
man catholic country. In Geneva, on the con- 
trary, in the proteftanc cantons of Switzerland, 
in the proteftant countries of Germany, in Hol- 
land, in Scotland, in Sweden, and Denmark, the 
moft eminent men of letters whom thofe coun- 
tries have produced, have, not all indeed, but the 
ffr greater part of them, been profeflbrs in uni- 
vcffities. In thofe countries the univerfities arc 
continually draining the church of all its moll 
eminent men of letters. 

It may, perhaps, be worth while to remark, 
that, if we except the poets, a few orators, and 
a few hiftorians, the far greater part of the other 
eminent men of letters, both of Greece and 
Rome, appear to have been either public or pri- 
vate teachers; generally either of philofophy or 
of rhetoric. This remark will be found to hold 
true from the days of Lyfias and liberates, 
of Plato and Arillotle, down to thofe of Plu- 
tarch and Epi£letus, of Suetonius and Quinti- 
lian. To impofe upon any man the necelEty of 
teaching, year after year, in any particular branch 
of fcience, feems, in reality, to be the moft ef- 
fectual method for rendering him completely 
mailer of it himfelf. By being obliged to go 
every year over the fame ground, if he is good 
for any thing, he neceffarily becomes, in a few 
years, well acquainted with every part of it : and 
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* if upon any particular point be Ihould form 
hafty an opinion one year, when he comes in 
courfe of his ledturcs to re-confider the fame 
fukged the year thfcreafter, he is very likely to 
correft it. As to be a teacher of fcience is cer- 
tainly the natural employment of a mere man of 
letters j fo is it likewile, perhaps, the education 
which is moft likely to render him a man of folid 
teaming and knowledge. The mediocrity of 
church benefices naturally tends to draw the 
greater part of men of letters in the country 
where it takes place, to the employment in which 
they can be the moft ufeful to the public, and, at 
the fame time, to give them the beft education, per- 
haps, they are capable of receiving. It tends to 
lender their learning both as folid as poffibte, and 
as uleful as polfible. 

The revenue of every eftablilhed church, fuch 
pwts of it excepted as may arife from particular 
lands or manors, is a branch, it ought to be 
obferved, of the general revenue of the ftate, 
which is thus diverted to a purpofe very differ- 
ent from the defence of the ftate. The tythe, 
for example, is a real land-tax, which puts it 
out of the power of the fx-oprietors of land to 
contribute lb largely towards the defence of the 
ftate as they otherwife might be able to do. The 
rent of land, however, is, according to fomc, the 
Ibic fund, and, according to others, the princi- 
pal fund, from which, in all great monarchies, 
the exigencies of the ftate muft be ultimately 
fupplied. The more of this fund that is givcti 
to the church, the tefs, it is evident, can be 

Ipared 
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^ared to the (late. 1 1 may be laid down as a ^ 
certain maxim, that, all other things being fup- 
pofcd equal, the richer the church, the poorer muft 
neccflarily be, either the Ibvcrcign on the one 
hand, or the people on the other; and, in all 
cafes, the lefe able muft the ftate be to defend 
rtfclf. In fevcral proteftant countries, particu- 
larly in all the proteftant cantons of Switzerland, 
the revenue which anciently belonged to the 
Roman catholic church, the tythes and church 
lands, has been found a fund fufficient, rajt only 
to afford competent falaries to. the eftabiifhed 
clergy, but to defray, with little or no addition, 
all the other cxpences of the ftate. The magi- 
ftrates of the powerful canton of Berne, in par- 
ticular, have accumulated out of the favings 
from this fund a very large fum, fuppofcd to 
amount to feveral millions, part of which is de- 
pofited in a public trcafure, and part is placed 
at intereft in what are called the public funds 
of the different indebted nations of Europe ; 
chiefly in thofc of France and Great Britain. 
What may be the amount of the whole expence 
which the church, either of Berne, or of any 
other proteftant canton, cofts the ftate, I do not 
pretend to know. By a very exafl: account it 
appears, that, in 17 55, the whole revenue of the 
clergy of the church of Scotland, including their 
glebe or church lands, and the rent of their 
manfes or dwelling-houfes, eftimated according 
to a rcafonaWt" yaluation, amounted only tq 
68,5141. t^'5d..^. This very moderate rc- 
x venue 
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^ venue affords a decent fubfiftcnce to nine hun- 
pdred and forty-*four minifters. The whole ex- 
pence of the church, including what is occafion- 
ally laid out for the building and reparation of 
churches, and of the manfes of minifters, cannot 
well be fuppofed to exceed eighty or eighty- five 
thoufand pounds a-ycar. The moft opulent 
church in Chriftendom does not maintain better 
the uniformity of faith, the fervour of devotion, 
the fpirit of order, regularity, and auftcre morals 
in the great body of the people, than this very 
poorly endowed church of Scotland. All the 
good effedls, both civil and religious, which an 
eftabliihed church can be fuppofed to product, 
are produced by it as completely as by any other. 
The greater part of the proteftant churches of 
Switzerland, which in general arc not better en- 
dowed than the church of Scotland, produce 
thofe effcdls. in a ftill higher degree. In the 
greater part of the proteftant cantons, there is 
not a fingle perfon to be found who does not 
profefs himfelf to be of the eftablifhed church. 
If he profefies himfelf to be of any other, in- 
deed, the law obliges him to leave the canton. 
But fo fevere, or rather indeed fo opprefiive a 
law, could never have been executed in fuch free 
countries, had not the diligence of the clergy 
before-hand converted to the eftablifhed church 
the whole body of the people, with the excep- 
tion of, perhaps, a few individuals only. In 
fome parts of Switzerland, accordingly, where, 
from the accidental union of a proteftant and 

Roman 
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'koman catholic country, the converfion has not ^ p, 
been fo complete, both religions arc not only to- 
lerated but eftabliflied by law. 

The proper performance of every fcrvice 
fcems to require that its pay or recompcnce 
ftiould be, as exactly as poflible, proportioned 
to the nature of the fervice. If any fervice is 
very much under-paid, it is very apt to fuffer 
by the meannefs and incapacity of the greatef 
part of thofe who are employed in it. If it is 
very much over-paid, it is apt to fuffer, perhaps, 
ftill more by their negligence and idlenefs. A 
man of a large revenue, whatever may be his 
profefllon, thinks he ought to live like other men 
of large revenues ; and to fpend a great part of 
his time in feftivity, in vanity, and in difBpa- 
tion. But in a clergyman this train of life not 
only confumes the time which ought to be em- 
ployed in the duties of his function, but in the 
eyes of the common people deftroys almofl: en- 
tirely that fandity of charafter which can alone 
enable him to perform thofe duties with proper 
weight and authority. 

PART IV. 

Of the Expence of fupforting the Dignity of the 
Sovereign. 

OS E R and above the expences neceffary for 
enabling the fovereign to perform his feve- 
ral duties, a certain expence is requifite for the 
fupport of his dignity. This expence varies 

both 
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* ^v? ^ different periods of improvennentj 

’ and with the different forms of government. 

In an opulent and: improved fociety, where all 
the different orders of people are growing every 
day more expenfive in their houfes, in their fur- 
niture, in their tables, in their drefs, and in their 
equipage ; it cannot well be expefted that the 
fovereign fhould alone hold out againff the fa- 
fhion. He naturally, therefore, or rather necef- 
farily, becomes more expenfive in all thofe dif- 
ferent articles too. His dignity even feems to re- 
quire that he fhould become fo. 

As in point of dignity, a monarch is more 
railed above his fubjefts than the chief magi- 
llrate of any republic is ever fuppofed to be 
above his fellow-citizens; fo a greater expcnce 
is neceffary for fupporting that higher dignity. 
We naturally expedt more fplendor in the court 
of a king, than in the manfion-houfc of a doge or 
burgo-mafter. 

Conclusion. 

THE expence of defending the focitty, and 
that of fupporting the dignity of the chief ma- 
giftrate, are both laid out for the general benefit 
of the whole fociety. It is reafonablc, there- 
fore, that they Ihould be defrayed by the genc- 
rar contribution of the whole fociety, all the dif- 
ferent members contributing, as nearly as poffible, 
in proportion to their itfpe<5Hve abilities. 

The expence of the adminiftration of juftice 
too, may, no doubt, be confidered as laid out for 
the benefit of the whole fociety. There is no 

impro- 
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improprkKtjr, therefore, in its being defrayed by® 
the general > contribution of the whole fociety. 
The perfons, however, who give occafion to this 
expence are thofe who, by their injuftice in one 
way or another, make it ncceffary to feek redrefs 
or proceftion from the courts of juftice. The 
perfons again, moft immediately benefited by this 
expence,. sl|^^ofe whom the courts of juftice 
either reftore to their rights, or maintain in their 
rights. The expence of the adminiftration of 
juftice, therefore, may very properly be defrayed 
by the particular contribution of one or other, 

, or betfh of thofe two different fets of perfons, ac- 
cording as different occafions may require, that 
is, by the fees of court. It cannot be neceffary 
to have recourfe to the general contribution of 
the whole focicty, except for the conviflion of 
thofe criminals who have not themfelves any 
eftate or fund fuffeient for paying thofe fees. 

Those local or provincial expences of which 
the benefit is local or provincial (what is laid 
out, for example, upon the police of a particular 
town or diftridt) ought to be defrayed by a local 
or provincial revenue, and ought to be no bur- 
den upon the general revenue of the fociety. It is 
unjuft that the whole ftxnety fhould contribute to- 
wards an expence of which the benefit is confined 
to a part of the fociety. 

TtiS expence of maintaining good roads and 
communications is, no doubt, beneficial to the 
whole fociety, and may, therefore, without any 
injui3ace, be dcfr4iq;ed by the general contribu- 
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B 6^0 ^ tiott of the whole fbciety. This otpcnce, how- 
is moft immediately and dli*B€My 'beneficial 
to thofe who travel or carry goods from one 
place to another, and to thofe who confume fuch 
goods. The turnpike tolls in England/'and the 
duties called peages in other countries, lay it al- 
together upon thofe two different fets. people, 
and thereby difeharge the general 0'!^|le of the 
ibciety from a very confidcrable burden. 

The expence of the inftitutions for education 
and religious inftruftion, is likewife, no doubt, 
benefical to the whole fociety, and may, therc^ 
fore, without injuftice, be defrayed by the gene^;, 
fal contribution of the whole fociety. This cx- 
pence, however, might perhape with equal pro- 
priety, and even with fome advantage, be de- 
frayed altogether by thofe who receive the im- 
mediate benefit of fuch education and inftruc- 
tion, or by the voluntary contribution of thofe 
who think they have occafion for either the one or 
the other. 

When the inftitutions or public works which 
are benefical to the whole fociety, either cannot 
be maintained altogether, or are not maintained 
altogether by the contribution of fuch particular 
members of the fociety as are moft immediately 
benefited by them, the deficiency muft in moft: 
cafes be made up by the general contribution of 
the whole fociety. The general revenue of the 
fociety, over and above defraying the expence of 
defending the fociety, and of fupporting the dig- 
nity of the chief magiftrate, muft make up for 
4 the 
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the deficiency of many particular branches of p. 
revenue. Thetfources of this general or public- 
revenue, I (hall endeavour to explain in the follow- 
ing chapter. 


C H A P. II. 

Of the Sources of the general or ■public Revenue of 
the Society. 

T he revenue which muft defray, not only 
the expence of defending the focicty and 
of fupporting the dignity, of the chief magiftrate, 
but all the other necelTary expences of govern- 
ment, for which the conftitution of the (late has 
not provided any particular revenue, may be 
drawn, cither, firft, from fome fund which pecu- 
liarly belongs to the fovereign or commonwealth, 
and which is independent of the revenue of the 
people; or, fccondly, from the revenue of the 
people. 


PART I. 

Of the Funds or Sources of Revenue which may pe- 
culiarly belong to the Sovereign or Commonwealth. 

'J'HE funds or fources of revenue which may 
peculiarly belong to the fovereign or com- 
monwealth muft confift, either in ftock, or in 
land. 
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The fovereign, like any other owner of ftock, 
may derive a revenue from it, either by employing 
it himfdf, or by lending it. His revenue is in the 
one cale profit, in the other intereflr. 

The revenue of a Tartar or Arabian chief ci>n- 
fifts in profit. It arifes principally from the milk 
and increai'e of his own herds and flocks, of which 
he himlelf fuperintends the management, and is the 
principal fhepherd or herdfman of his own horde 
or tribe. It is, however, in this earlieft and rudeft 
ftate of civil government only that profit has ever 
made the principal part of the public revenue of a 
monarchical ftate. 

Small republics have fometimes derived a 
confiderable revenue from the profit of mercan- 
tile projedts. The republic of Hamburgh is 
Jaicl to do fo from the profits of a public wine 
cellar and apothecary’s ftiop *. The ftate cannot 
be very great of which the fovereign has leifure 
to carry on the trade of a wine merchant or apo- 
thecary. The profit of a public bank has been 
a fource of revenue to more confiderable ftates. 
It has been fo not only fo Hamburgh, but to 

* See Memoires concernant les Droits & Impoiitions en Eu- 
rope; tome i, page 73. This work was compiled by the order 
of the court for the ufe of a commilixon employed for iome years 
paft in confidering the proper means for reforming the finances 
of France. The account of the French taxes, which takes up 
three volumes in quarto, may be regarded as perfectly authen- 
tic, That of thofe of other European nations was compSed 
from fuch imformations as the French minifters at the diiferent 
courts could procure. It is much Ihorter, and probably not 
quite fo exaa as that of the French taxes. 
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Veftite and Amfterdam. A revenue of this kind c 
has even by feme people been thought not below s- 
the attention of fo great an erbpire as that of 
Great Britain. Reckoning the ordinary di- 
vidend of the bank of England at five and a half 
per cept. and its capital at ten millions feven 
hundred and eighty thoufand pounds, the neat 
annual profit, after paying the expence of ma- 
nagement, muft amount, it is faid, to five hun- 
dred and ninety-two thoufand nine hundred 
pounds. Government, it is pretended, could 
borrow this capital at three per cent, intereft, 
and by taking the management of the bank into 
its own hands, might make a clear profit of two 
hundred and fixty-nine thoufand five hundred 
pounds a-year. The orderly, vigilant, and par- 
fimonious adminiftration of fuch ariftrocracies as 
thofe of Venice and Amfterdam, is extremely 
proper, it appears from experiehcej for the ma- 
nagement of a mercantile projedt of this kind. 
But whether fuch a government as that of Eng- 
land} which, whatever may be its virtues, has 
never been famous for good ceconomy; which, 
in time of peace, has , generally condufted itfelf 
with the flothful and negligent profufion that is 
perhaps natural to monarchies} and in time of 
war has conftantly afted with all the thoughtlefs 
fextt-avagance that democracies are apt to fall into } 
trould be fafely trufted with the management of 
fuch a projedti Dnuft at Icaft be a good deal more 
doubtful. 

The poft-office is properly a mercantile pro- 
jedl. .The government advances the expence of 

R 2 eftabliihing 
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B K eftablifhing the different offices, and of buying or 
hiring the neceffary horfes or carriages, and is 
repaid with a large profit by the duties upon what 
is carried. It is perhaps the only mercantile pro- 
jefl: which has been fuccefsfully managed by, I 
believe, every fort of government. The capital 
to be advanced is not very confiderable. There is 
no myftery in the bufmefs. The returns are not 
only certain, but immediate. 

Princes, however,, have frequently engaged 
in many other mercantile projedls, and have 
been willing, like private perfons, to mend their 
fortunes by becoming adventurers in the com- 
mon branches of trade. They have fcarce ever 
fucceeded. The profufion with which the af- 
fairs of princes are always managed, renders it 
almoft impoffiblc that they fhould. The agents 
of a prince regard the wealth of their matter as 
inexhauftible j are carelefs at what price they 
buy ; are carelefs at what price they fell ; are 
carelefs at what expence they tranfport liis goods 
from one place to another. Thofe agents fre- 
quently live with the profufion of princes, and 
fometimes too, in fpite of that profufion, and by 
a proper method of making up their accounts, 
acquire the fortunes of princes. It was thus, as 
we are told by Machiavel, that the agents, of 
Lorenzo of Medicis, not a prince of mean abi- 
lities, carried on his trade. The republic of 
Florence was fcvcral times obliged to pay the 
debt into which their extravagance had involved 
him. He found it convenient, accordingly, to 
give UD the byfinefs of merchant, the bufinefs 


to 
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to which his family had originally owed their ^ ha p. 
fortune, and in the latter part of his life to em- 
ploy both what remained of that fortune, and 
the revenue of the ftate of which he had the dif- 
pofal, in projefts and cxpences more fuitable to 
his ftation. 

No two charaflers feem more inconfiftent than 
thofe of trader and fovcreign. If the trading 
Ipirit of the Englilh Eaft India company renders 
them very bad fovereigns; the fpir-it of fovereignty 
feems to have rendered them equally bad traders. 

While they were traders only they managed their 
trade fuccefsfully, and were able to pay from their 
profits a rhoderate dividend to the proprietors of 
their (lock. Since they became fovereigns, with 
a revenue which, it is faid, was originally more 
than three ' millions fterling, they have been 
obliged to beg the ordinary aflliiance of go- 
vernment in order to avoid immediate bank- 
ruptcy. In their former fituation, their fervants 
in India confidered themfclves as the clerks of 
merchants : in their prefent fituation, thofe ftr- 
vants confider themfclves as the minifters of fo- 
vereigns. 

A STATE may fometimes derive fome part of its 
publib revenue from*the intereft of money, as well 
as from the profits of dock. If it has amaffed 
a treafure, it may lend a part of that treafure, 
either to foreign ftatcs, or to its own fubjebfs. 

The canton of Berne derives a confiderable 
revenue by lending a part of its treafure to fo- 
reign ftatesj that is, by placing it in the public 
funds of the different indebted nations of £u- 
R 3 rope, 
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B K rope, chiefly in thofeof France and England. The 
fccurity of this revenue muft depend, firft, upon the 
fecurity of the funds in which it is placed, or upon 
the good faith of the government which has the 
management of them; and, fecondly, upon the 
certainty or probability of the continuance of peace 
with the debtor nation. In the cafe of a war, |he 
very firft ad of hoftility, on the part of the debtor 
nation, might be the forfeiture of the funds of its 
creditor. This policy of lending money to fil- 
reign ftates is, fo far as I know, peculiar tp the 
canton of Berne. 

The city of Hamburgh* has eftablilhed a 
fort of public pawn-fhop, which lends money 
to the fubjeds of the ftate upon pledges |t fix 
per cent, intereft. This pawn-fhop or Lombard, 
as it is called, affords a revenue, it is pretended, 
to the ftate of a hundred and fifty thoufand crowns, 
which, at four-and-fixpence the crovyn, amounts 
to 33>75°^' fterling. 

T HE government of Pennfylvania, without amaff- 
ing any treafure, invented a method of lending, 
not money indeed, but what ^^equivalent to 
money, to its fubjeds. By adl^hcing to pri- 
vate people, at inteifeft, and dpon land fecurity 
to double the value, paper bills of credit to be 
redeemed fifteen years aftej: their date, and M 
the mean time made transferrable from hand to 
hand like bank notsw, and declared by ad of af- 
fembly to be a legal tender in all payments frbin 
one inhabitant of the j^oyince to another, if 

* See Memoires concernant lej Dit^ k lffl|>o£dons en 
Europe^ tomei. p. 73. 
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raifed a nmodwjtfe revenue, which went a ' 
fiderable way towards defraying an annual ex- 
pence of about 4,500/. the whole ordinary ex- 
pence of Ujat frugal and orderly government. 
The fuccefe of an expedient of this kind muft 
have depended upon three different circum- 
ftancesj* firft, upon the demand for fome other 
infla'ument of commerce, befides gold and filver 
money ; or up>on the demand for fuch a quantity 
of confiimable ftock, as could not be had with- 
out lending abroad the greater part of their gold 
and filver money, in order to purchafe it ; 
fccondly, upon the good credit of the govern- 
ment which made ufe of this expedient j and, 
thirdly, upon the moderation with which it was 
ufed, the whole value of the paper bills of credit 
never exceeding that of the gold and filver 
money which would have been nccelfary for 
carrying on their circulation, had there been no 
paper bills of credit. The fame expedient was upon 
different occafions adopted by feveral other Ame- 
rican colonics : but, from want of this moderation, 
it produced, in the greater part of them, much 
more diforder ihMi convcnicncy. 

The unftable and perilhable nature of ftock 
and credit, however, render them unfit to be 
trufted to, as the principal funds of that fure, 
fteady and permanent revenue, which can alone 
give fcc^rity and dignity to government. The 
governnnent of no^. great nation, that was ad- 
vanced t^ood the Ihepherd ftatc, feems ever to 
have def^^i ihe greater part of its public re- 
venue froan iiilhi^ourccs. 
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® ^ Land is a fund of a rnore liable and perrna- 

» — K-im^nent nature; and the rent of public lands, ac- 
cordingly, has been the principal fource of the 
public revenue of many a great nation that 
was much advanced beyond the fhepherd flare. 
From the produce or rent of the public lands, 
the ancient republics of Greece aad Its^y de. 
rived, for a long time, the greater part of that 
revenue which defrayed the neceflary expences 
of the commonwealth. The rent of the crown 
lands conftituted for a long time the greater 
part of the revenue of the ancient fovereigns of 
Europe. 

War, and the preparation for war, are the 
two ci cumftances which in modern times occa- 
fion the greater part of the neceflfary expence of 
all great flares. But in the ancient republics of 
Greece and Italy every citizen was a foldier, 
who both ferved and prepared himfelf for fcrvice 
at his own expence. Neither of thofe two cir- 
cumftances, therefore, could occafion any very 
confiderable expence to the ftate. The rent of 
a very moderate landed cNiate might be fully 
fufficient for defraying all the other neceflary ex- 
pences of government. 

In the ancient monarchies of Europe, the 
manners and cuftoms of the times fufficiently 
prepared the great body of the people for war; 
and when they took the field, they were, by the 
condition of their feudal tenures, to be main- 
tained, either at their own expence, or at that 
of their immediate lords, without bringing any 
new charge upon the fovercign. The odjer ex- 

, pences 
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pences of government were, the greater paj-t of*^ 
them, very moderate. The adminiftration of <> 
juftice, it has been fhown, inftead of being a 
caufe of expence, was a fource of revenue. The 
labour of the country people, for three days 
before and for three days after harveft, was 
thought a fund fufficient for making and main- 
taining all the bridges, highway.s, and other 
public works, which the commerce of the coun- 
try was fuppofcd to require. In thofc days the 
principal expence of the fovereign Teems to have 
confifted in the maintenance of his own family 
and houfhold. The officers of his houfhold, ac- 
cordingly, were then the great officers of ftate. 
The lord treafurer received his rents. The lord 
fteward and lord chamberlain looked after the 
expence of his family. The care of his ftables 
was committed to the lord conftable and the lord 
marfiial. His houfes were all built in the form 
of cattles, and feem to have been the principal 
fortrefTes which he pofTelTed, The keepers of 
thofe houfes or cattles might be confidered as a 
fort of military governors. They feem to have 
been the only military officers whom it was ne- 
ceflary to maintain in time of peace. In thefe cir- 
cumftances the rent of a great landed t ftate might, 
upon ordinary occafions, very well defray alT the 
neceflary expences of government. 

In the prefent ftate of the greater part of the 
civilized monarchies of Europe, the rent of all 
$he lands in the country, managed as they pro- 
bably would be if they all belonged to one pro- 
prietor, would fcarce perhaps amount to the or- 
dinary 
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^ dinary revenue which they levy upon the people 
(even in peaceable times. The ordinary revenue 
of Great Britain, for example, including not 
only what is neceffary for defraying the current 
cxpence of the year, but for paying the intereft 
of the public debts, and for finking a part of 
the capital of thofc debts, amounts to upwards 
of ten millions a year. But the land tax, at four 
{hillings in the pound, falls Ihort of two mil- 
lions a year. This land tax, as it is called, 
however, is fuppofed to be one-fifth, not only 
of the rent of all the land, but of that of all the 
houfes, and of the intereft of all the capital ftock 
of Great Britain, that part of it only excepted 
which is either, lent tQ^ the public, or employed 
as farming ftock in the cultivation of land. A 
very confiderable part of the produce of this tax 
ariles from the rent of houfcs, and the intereft 
of capital ftock. The land tax of the city of 
London, for example, at four fliillings in the 
pound, amounts to 123,399/. 6 s. 7 </. That of 
the city of Weftminfter, to 63,092/; i 
That of the palaces of Whitehall and St. James’s, 
to 30,754 1. 6 s. 2 A certain proportion of the 
land tax is in the fame manner afifeffed upon all 
the other cities and towns corporate in Ae king- 
dom, and arifes almoft altogether, either from 
the rent, of houfesi or from what is fuppofed to 
be the intereft of trading and capital ftock. 
According to the eftimation, therefore, by which 
Great Britain is rated to the land-tax, the whol^ 
mafs of revenue arifing from the rent of all the 
Unds,' from that of all the houles, and from the 

intereft 
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intcrcft of all the capital ftockj^ that part of it ^ p* 
only excepted which is either lent to the pub- 1 
lie, or employed in the cultivation of land, 
does not exceed ten millions fterling a year, the 
ordinary revenue which government levies upon 
the people even in peaceable times. The efti- 
rnation by which Great Britain is rated to the 
Jand-*tax is, no doubt, taking the whole king- 
dom at an average, very much below the real 
value j though in feyeral particular counties and 
diftrids it is faid to be nearly equal to that 
value. The rent of the lands alone, exclufive 
of that of houfes, and of the intereft of ftock, 
hasi by many people been eflimated at twenty 
millions, an eftimation made in a great meafure 
at random, and which, I apprehend, is as likely 
to be above as below the truth. But if the 
lands of Great Britain, in the prefent ftate of 
their cultivation, do not afford a rent of more 
than twenty millions a year, they could not well 
afford the half, moft probably not the fourth 
part of that rent, if they all belonged to a fingle 
proprietor, and were put under the negligent, 
expenfive, and oppreffive management of his 
fadors and agents. The crown lands of Great 
Britain do not at prefent afford the fourth part 
of the rent, which could probably be drawn 
from them if they were the property of private 
perfons. Ijf the crown lands were more ex- 
tenfive, it is probable they would be ftill worfe 
managed. 

The revenue which the great body of the 
people derives from knd is in proportion, not 

to 
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B K to the rent, but to the produce of the land. 
The whole an niiai produce of the land of every 
country, if we except what is refer ved for feed, 
is either annually confumed by the great body 
of the people, or exchanged for fomething elfe 
that is confunned by them. Whatever keeps 
down the produce of the land below what it 
would otherwife rife to, keeps down the revenue 
of the gieat body of the people, ftill more than 
it does that of the proprietors of land. The 
rent of land, that portion ^of the produce which 
belongs to the proprietors, is fcarce anywhere 
in Great Britain fuppofed to be more than a 
third part of the whole produce. If the land 
which in one ftate of cultivation affords a rftic 
of ten millions fterling a year, would in another 
afford a rent of twenty millions; the rent being, 
in both cafes, fuppofed a third part of the pro- 
duce; the revenue of the proprietors would be 
Icfs than it otherwife might be by ten millions 
a year only ; but the revenue of the great body 
of the people would be lefs than it otherwife 
might be by thirty millions a year, deducing 
oily what would be neceffary for feed. The 
population of the country wduld be lefs by the 
number of people which thirty millions a year, 
dedufling always the feed, could maintain, ac- 
cording to the particular mode of living and 
expence which might take place in the different 
ranks of men among whom the remainder was 
diftributed. 

Though there is not at prefent, in Europe, 
any civilized ftate of any kind which derives the 

greater 
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greater part of its public revenue from the rent ^ 
of lands which are the property of the ftate j yet, ' 
in all the great monarchies of Europe, there are 
ftili many large trails of land which belong to 
the crown. They are generally foreft ; and 
fometimes foreft wh^e, after travelling feveral 
miles, you will fcarce find a fingle tree,; 'a mere 
wafte and lofs of country in refpedl both of pro- 
duce and population. In every great monarchy 
of Europe the fale of the crown lands would 
produce a very large lum of money, which, if 
applied to the payment of the public debts, 
would deliver from mortgage a much greater 
revenue than any which theft lands have ever 
afforded to the crown. In countries where 
lands, improved and cultivated very highly, and 
yielding at the time of fale as great a rent as can 
eafily be got from them, commonly fell at thirty 
years pprehafe; the unimproved, uncultivated, 
and low-rented crown lands might well be ex- 
pected to fell at forty, fifty, or fixty years pur- 
chafe. The crown might immediately enjoy 
the .revenue which this great price would redeem 
from mortgage. In the coiirfe of a few years 
it would probably enjoy another revenue. When 
the crown lands had become private property, 
they would, in the courfc of a few years, be- 
come well-improved and well-cultivated. The 
increafe of their produce would increafe the po- 
pulation of the country, by augmenting the rt'- 
venue and confumpeion of the people. But the 
revenue which the crown derives from the du- 
ties of cuftoms and excii'e, would neceffarily 

increafe 
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* Oy® ^ increafe with the revenue and confumptioii of 
' the people. 

The revenue, which, in any civilized mo- 
narchy, the crown derives from the crown landsj 
though it appears to coft nothing to individuals, 
in redity cofts more to the fociety than perhaps 
any other equal revenue which the crown enjoys. 
It would, in all cafes, be for the intcreft of the 
fociety to replace this revenue to the crown by 
fome other equal revenue, and to divide the 
lands among the people, which could not well 
be done better, perhaps, than by expofing therri 
to public fale; 

Lands, for the purpofes of pleafure and mag- 
nificence, parks, gardens, public walks, &Ci 
poffeffions which are every where confidered as 
caufes of expence, not as fourccs of revenue, feem 
to be the only lands which, in a great and civi- 
lized monarchy, ought to belong to the crown. 

Public Hock and public lands, ther^re, the 
two fources of revenue which may peculiarly be- 
long to the fovereign or commonwealth, being both 
improper and infufficient funds for defraying th^ 
ncceliary expence of any great and. civilized ftacej 
it remains that -this expence mull, the greater part 
of it, be defrayed by taxes of one kind or another j 
the people contributing a part of their own private 
revenue in order to make up a public revenue td 
the fovereign or commonwealth; 
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PART II. 

Of Taxes. 

'T'HE private revenue of individuals, it has 
been Chewn in the firft book of this Inquiry, 
arifes ultimately from three different fources | 
Rent, Profiti' and Wages. Every tax muft 
finally be paid from fbme one or other of thole 
three different forts of revenue, or from all of 
them indifferently. I (hall endeavour to give 
the bell account I can, firft, of thofe taxes which, 
it is intended, fhould fall upon rent; fecond- 
Jy, of thofe which, it is intended, fhould fall 
upon profit} thirdly, of thofe which, it is in- 
tended, fhould fall upon wages } and, fourthly, 
of thofe which, it is intended, fhould fall indif- 
ferently upon all thofe three different fources of 
private revenue. The particular confideration of 
each of thefe four different forts of taxes will divide 
the fecond part of the prefent chapter into four 
articles, three of which will require feveral other 
fubdivifions. Many of thofe taxes, i|k<will appear 
from the following review, are not finally paid 
from the fund, or fource of revenue, upon which 
it was intended they fhould fall. 

Before I enter upon the examination of parti- 
cular taxes, it is neceffary to premife the four fol- 
lowing maxims with regard to taxes in general. 

I. The fubjefts of every ftate ought to con- 
tribute towards the fupport of the government, 
as nearly as poflible, in proportion to their re- 
fpedlive abilities} that is, in proportion to the 
I revenue 
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revenue which they refpectively enjoy under the 
/proteftion of the ftate. The expence of govern- 
ment to the individuals of a great nation, is like 
the expence of management to the joint-tenants 
of a great eftate, who are alTpbliged to con- 
tribute in proportion to their reffifedive interefls 
in the eftate. In the obfervadon Ot' negleft of 
this maxim confifts, what is called the equality 
or inequality of taxation. Every tax, it muft be 
obferved once for ail, which falls finally upon 
one only of the three forts of revenue abbve 
mentioned, is neceflarily unequal, in fo far as it 
does not afFe6t the other two. In the following ex- 
amination of different taxes I fhall feldom take 
much further notice of this fort of inequality?', 
but fhall, in moft cafes, confine my obfervations 
to that inequality which is occafioned by a par- 
ticular tax falling unequally upon that par- 
of private revenue which is afFeded 

tax which each individual is bound to 
pay ought to be certain, and not arbitrary. The 
time of payment, the manner of payment, the 
quantity to be paid, ought all to be clear and 
plain to the contributor, and to every other per- 
fon. Where it is otherwife, every perfon fubjed 
to the tax is put more or lefs in the power of the 
' tax-gatherer, who can cither aggravate the tax 
upon any obnoxious contributor, or extort, by 
the terror of fuch aggravation, fome prefent or 
perquifite to himfelf. The uncertainty of taxa- 
tion encourages the infolence and favours the cor- 
ruption of an order of men who are naturally un- 
popular. 
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popular, even where they are neither infolcnt nor 
corrupt. The certainty of what each individual u 
ought to pay is, in taxation, a matter of fo great 
importance, that a very confiderable degree of 
inequality, it appears, I believe, from the expe- 
rience of all nations, is not near fo great an evil 
as a very fmall degree of uncertainty. 

III. Every tax ought to be levied at the time, 
or in the manner, in which it is moft likely to be 
convenient for the contributor to pay it. A tax 
upon the rent of land or of houfes, payable at the 
fame term at which fuch rents are ufually paid, 
is levied at the time when it is moft likely to be 
convenient for the contributor to pay j or, when 
he is moft likely to have wherewithal to pay. 
Taxes upon fuch confumable goods as are articles 
of luxury, are all finally paid by the confumer, 
and generally in a manner that is very convenient 
for him. He pays them by little and little, as he 
has occafion to buy the goods. As he is at li- 
berty too, either to buy, or not to buy, as he 
pleafes, it muft be his own fault if he ever fufiers 
any confiderable inconveniency from fuch taxes. 

IV. Every tax ought to be fo contrived as 
both to take out and to keep out of the pockets 
of the people as little as poffible, over and above 
what it brings into the public treafury of the 
ftate. A tax may either take out or keep out of 
th^ pockets of the people a great deal more than 
it brings into the public treafury, in the four 
following ways. Firft, the levying of it may 
require a great number of officers, whofe fa1ari<fs 
may eat up the greater part of the produce of the 

Vot. III. S tax. 
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^ and whofe perquifites may impofc another 
additional tax upon the people. Secondly, it 
may obftru£t the induftry of the people, and dif- 
courage them from applying to certain branches 
of bufinefs which might give maintenance and 
employment to great multitudes. While ic 
obliges the people to pay, it may thus dimini(b> 
or perhaps dcftroy, fome of the funds which 
might enable them more eafily to do fo. Thirdly, 
by the forfeitures and other penalties which thofc 
unfortunate individuals incur who attempt un- 
fuccefsfully to evade the tax, it may frequently 
ruin them, and thereby put an end to the benefit 
which the community might have received from 
the employment of their capitals. An injudicw 
ous tax offers a great temptation to fmuggling. 
But the penalties of fmuggling muft rife in pro- 
portion to the temptation. The law, contrary to 
all the ordinary principles of juflice, firft creates 
the temptation, and then puniflies thofe who yield 
to it ; and it commonly enhances the punifhment 
too in proportion to the very circumftance which 
ought certainly to alleviate it, the temptation to 
commit the crime*. Fourthly, by fubjefting 
the people to the frequent vifits and the odious 
examination of the tax-gatherers, it may expofe 
them to much unneceflary trouble, vexation, and 
opprefTion j and though vexation is not, ftriftly 
fpeaking, expence, it is certainly equivalent to 
the expence at which every man would be wtfl- 
ing to redeem himfelf from it. It is in fome one 
or other of tbefe four different ways that taxes 

• See Sketches of the Hillory of Man, page 474. & feq.. 

arc 
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Are frequently fo much more burdenfome to the'^^ 
people than they are beneficial to the fovereign. u— 
The evident juftice and utility of the foregoing 
maxims have recommended them more or lefs to 
the attention of all nations. All nations have en- 
deavoured, to the beftof their judgment, to render 
their taxes as equal as they could contrive j as 
certain, aS convenient to the contributor, both in 
the time arid in the mode of payment, and in 
proportion to the revenue which they brought to 
the prince, as little burdenfome to the people. 
The following fhort review of fome of the orin- 
cipal taxes which have taken place in different ages 
and countries will (how, that the endeavours of 
all nations have not in this refpe£l been equally 
fuccefsful. 


II 


Article I. 

T axes upon Rent. Taxes upon the Rent of Land. 

A TAX upon the rent of land may either be im- 
pofed according to a certain canon, every diftrift 
being valued at a certain rent, which valuation is 
not afterwards to be altered ; or it may be impofed 
in fuch a manner as to vary with every variation 
in the real rent of the land, and to rife or fall 
with the improvement or dcclenlion of its cultiva- 
tion. 

A LAND TAX which, like that of Great Britain, 
is aflefled upon each diftrid according to a certain 
invariable canon, though it fhould be equal at 
the time of its firft eftablifhment, neceffariiy 
becomes unequal in procefs of time, according 
S a to 
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to the unequal degrees of improvement or negleft 
'in the cultivation of the different parts of the 
country. In England, the valuation according 
to which the different counties and parifhes were 
aflefled to the land-tax by the 4th of William 
and Mary, was very unequal even at its firfl: efta- 
blifhment. This tax, therefore, fo far offends 
againlt the firfl of the four maxims above-men- 
tioned. It is perfeftly agreeable to the other 
three. It is perfectly certain. The time of pay- 
ment for the tax, being the lame as that for the 
rent, is as convenient as it can be to the contri- 
butor. Though the landlord is in all cafes the 
real contributor, the tax is commonly advanced 
by the tenant, to whom the landlord is obliged 
to allow it in the payment of the rent. This tax 
is levied by a much fmaller number of officers 
than any other which affords nearly the fame 
revenue. As the tax upon each diftri(!il does not 
rife with the rife of the rent, the fovereign does 
not fhare in the profits of the landlord’s improve, 
ments. Thofe improvements fometimes con- 
tribute, indeed, to the difeharge of the other 
landlords of the diftridl. But the aggravation of 
the tax, which this may fometimes occafion upon 
a particular eflate, is always fo very fmall, that 
it never can difeourage thofe improvements, nor 
keep down the produce of the land below what 
it would otherwife rile to. As it has no tendency 
to diminifh the quantity, it can have none to raife 
the price of that produce. It does not obflrudt 
the induftry of the people. It fubjedls the landlord 
to no other inconveniency befides the unavoidable 
one of paying the tax. 


T tir 
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The advantage, however, which the landlord ^ 
has derived from the invariable conftancy of the 
valuation by which all the lands of Great-Britain 
are rated to the land-tax, has been principally 
owing to fome circumftances altogether extraneous 
to the nature of the tax. 

It has been owing in part to the great profperity 
of almoft every part of the country, the rents of 
almoft all the eftates of Great-Britain having, fincc 
the time when this valuation was firft eftablilhed, 
been continually rifing, and fcarce any of them 
having fallen. The landlords, therefore, have al- 
moft all gained the difference between the tax which 
they would have paid, according to the prcfent rent 
of their eftates, and that which they adfually pay 
according to the ancient valuation. Had the ftate 
of the country been different, had rents been gra- 
dually falling in confcquence of the declenfion of 
cultivation, the landlords would almoft all have 
loft this difference. In the ftate of things which 
has happened to take place fince the revolution, the 
conftancy of the valuation has been advantageous 
to the landlord and hurtful to the Ibvereign. In a 
different ftate of things it might have been advan- 
tageous to the fovereign and hurtful to the land- 
lord. 

As the tax is made payable in money, fo the 

valuation of the land is exprefled in money. 

Since the cftablifhment of this valuation the value 

of filver has been pretty uniform, and there has 

been no alteration in the ftandard of the coin 
« 

either as to weight or finenefs. Had filver rifen 
confiderably in its value, as it feems to have done 

S3 in 
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in the courfc of the two centuries which preceded 
'the difpovery of the mines of America, the con- 
ftancy of the valuation might have proved very 
oppreffive to the landlord. Had filver fallen con- 
fiderably in its value, as it certainly did for about 
a century at leafl: after the difcovery of thofe mines, 
the fame conftancy of valuation would have reduced 
very much this branch of the revenue of the fove- 
reign. Had any confiderable alteration been made 
in the ftandard of the money, either by finking the 
fame quantity of filver to a lower denomination, or 
by raifing it to a higher ; had an ounce of filver, for 
example, inftead of being coined into five {hil- 
lings and twopence, been coined, either into 
pieces which bore fo low a denomination as two 
{hillings and fevenpence, or into pieces which 
bore fo high a, one as ten Ihillings and fourpence, 
it would in the one cafe have hurt the revenue 
of the proprietor, in the other that qf the fove- 
reign. 

In circumfVances, therefore, fomewhat dif- 
ferent from thofe which have aftually taken 
place, this conftancy of valuation might have 
been a very great inconveniency, either to the 
contributors, or to the commonwealth- In the 
courfe of ages fuch circumftances, however, 
muft, at fome time or other, happen. But 
though empires, like all the other works of men, 
have all hitherto proved mortal, yet every empire 
aims at immortality. Every conftitution, there- 
fore, which it is meant fhould be as permanent as 
the empire itfelf, ought to be convenient, not in 
certain circumftances only, but in all circumftances j 
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-or ought to be fulted, not to thofe circumftances c h^a p. 
which arc tranfitory^ occafional, or accidental, but < 
to thofe which are nccelTary, and therefore always 
the fame. 

A TAX upon the rent of land which varies with 
every variation of the rent, or which rifes and falls 
according to the improvement or negleft of culti- 
vation, is recommended by that feft of men of let- 
ters in France, who call themfelves the ceconomifts, 
as the mofl equitable of all taxes. All taxes, they 
pretend, fall ultimately upon the rent of land, 
and ought therefore to be impofed equally upon the 
fund which mull: finally pay them. That all taxes 
ought to fall as equally as pofljble upon the fund 
which mull finally pay them, is certainly true. 

But without entering into the difagreeable dif- 
cufllon of the metaphyfical arguments by which 
they fupport their very ingenious theory, it will 
fufficiently appear, from the following review, what 
are the taxes which fall finally upon the rent of the 
land, and what are thofe which fall finally upon 
Tome other fund. 

In the Venetian territory all the arable lands 
which arc given in leafe to farmers are taxed at a 
tenth of the rent*. The kafes are recorded in 
a public regiftcr which js kept by the officers of re- 
venue in each province or diftrift. When the 
proprietor cultivates his own lands, they are valued 
according to an equitable eftimation, and he is al- 
lowed a deduftion of one- fifth of the tax, fo that 
for fuch lands he pays only eight inftead of ten per 
pent, of the fuppofed rent. 

0 Mcmoires concernant lee Droits, p* 240, 741* 

S 4 A LAND- 
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A LAND-TAX of this kind is certainly more 
/equal than the land-tax of England. It might 
not, perhaps, be altogether fo certain, and the 
affeflment of the tax might frequently occafion a 
good deal more trouble to the landlord. It 
might too be a good deal more expenfive in the 
levying. 

Such a fyftem of adminiftration, however, 
might perhaps be contrived as would, in a great 
meafure, both prevent this uncertainty and mode- 
rate this ex pence. 

The landlord and tenant, for example, might 
jointly be obliged to record their leafe in a 
public regifter. Proper penalties might be en- 
aifled againft concealing or mifreprelenting any 
of the conditions ; and if part of thofe penalties 
were to be paid to either of the two parties who 
informed againfl; and convifted the other of fuch 
concealment or mifreprefentation, it would ef- 
fedtually deter them from combining together in 
order to defraud the public revenue. All the con_ 
ditions of the leafe might be fufficiently known 
from fuch a record. 

Some landlords, inftead of raifing the rent, 
take a fine for the renewal of the leafe. This 
pradbice is in moft cafes the expedient of a Ipend- 
thrift, who for a fum of ready money fells a 
future revenue of m.uch greater value. It is in 
moft cafes, therefore, hurtful to the landlord. 
It is frequently hurtful to the tenant, and it 
is always hurtful to the community. It fre- 
quently takes from the tenant fo great a part of 
his capital, and thereby diminilhes fo much his 
ability to cultivate the land, that he finds it more 

difficult 
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difficult to pay a fmall rent than it would other- ^ 
wife have been to pay a great one. What- 
ever diminifties his ability to cultivate, necelTarily 
keeps down, below what it would othervvife have 
b^n, the moft innportant part of the revenue of 
the community. By rendering the tax upon fuch 
fines a good deal lieavier than upon the ordi- 
nary rent, this hurtful praftice might be dif- 
couraged, to the no fmall advantage of all the 
different parties concerned, of the landlord, of the 
tenant, of the fovereign, and of the whole com- 
munity. 

Some leafes preferibe to the tenant a certain 
mode of cultivation, and a certain fucceffion of 
crops during the wliole continuance of the leafc- 
This condition, which is generally the effett of 
the landlord’s conceit of his own Ibperior know- 
ledge (a conceit in moft cafes very ill founded), 
ought always to be confidered as an additional 
rent, as a rent in fervice inftead of a rent in 
money. In order to difeourage the practice, 
which is generally a foolifti one, this fpecies of 
rent might be valued rather high, and confe- 
quently taxed fomewhat higher than common 
money rents. 

Some landlords, inftead of a rent in money, 
xequire a rent in kind, in corn, cattle, poultry, 
winCj oil, &c. others again require a rent in fer- 
vice. Such rents are alwa5's more hurtful to the 
tenant than beneficial to the landlord. They 
either take more or keep more out of the pocket 
of the former, than they put into , that of the 
jitter. In every country where they take place. 
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* ^ tenants are poor and beggarly, pretty much 

I according to the degree in which they take place. 
By valuing, in the fame manner, fuch rents ra- 
ther high, and confequently taxing them fomewhat 
higher than common money rents, a pradice which 
is hurtful to the whole community might perhaps 
be fufficiently difeouraged. 

When the landlord chofe to occupy himfelf a 
part of his own lands, the rent might be valued 
according to an equitable arbitration of the 
farmers and landlords in the neighbourhood, and 
a moderate abatement of the tax might be 
granted to him, in the fame manner as in the 
Venetian territory; provided the rent of the lands 
which he occupied did not exceed a certain 
fum. It is of importance that the landlord 
Ihould be encouraged to cultivate a part of his 
own land. His capital is generally greater than 
that of the tenant, and with Icfs flcill he can fre- 
quently raife a greater produce. The landlord 
can afford to try experiments, and is generally 
difpofed to do fo. His unfuccefsful experi- 
ments occafion only a moderate lofs to himfelf. 
His fuccefsful ones contribute to the improve- 
ment and better cultivation of the whole coun- 
try. It might be of importance, however, that 
the abatement of the tax Ihould encourage him 
to cultivate to a certain extent only. If the 
landlords Ihould, the greater part of them, be 
tempted to farm the whole of their own lands, 
the country (inftead of fober and indiiflrious 
tenants, who are boynd by their own intereft to 
cultivate as well as their capital and fltiU will 
6 allow 
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allow them) would be filled with idle and pro- c h^a 
fligate bailiffs, whofc abufive management would 
loon degrade the cultivation, and reduce the an- 
nual produce of the land, to the diminution, not 
only of the revenue of their matters, but of the 
moft important part of that of the whole fo.* 
ciety. 

Such a fyftem of adminiftration might, per*- 
haps, free a tax of this kind from any degree of 
uncertainty which could occafion either oppreflion 
or inconveniency to the contributor ; and 
might at the fame time ferve to introduce into 
the common management of land fuch a plan or 
policy, as might contribute a good deal to the 
general improvement and good cultivation of the 
country. 

The expence of levying a land-tax, which 
varied with every variation of the rent, would no 
doubt be fomewhat greater than that of levying one 
which was always rated according to a fixed valu- 
ation. Some additional expence would neceflarily 
be incurred both by the different regifter offices 
which it would be proper to eftabliffi in the dif- 
ferent dittrifts of the country, and by the different 
valuations which might occafionally be made of 
the lands which the proprietor chofe to occupy 
himfelf. Thecxpenccof all this, however, might 
be very moderate, and much below what is in- 
purred in the levying of many other taxes, which 
^fford a very inconfidcrable revenue in comparifon 
of what might p afily 'be drawn from a tax of tins 
^ind. 

The 
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^ The difcouragemcnt which a variable land -tax of 
r this kind might give to the improvement of land, 
kems to be the nioft important objcdlion which can 
be made to it. The landlord would certainly be 
lefs difpofeu to improve, when the fovereign, who 
contributed nothing to the expence, was to lhare 
in the profit of the improvement. Even this 
objection might perhaps be obviated by allowing the 
landlord, before he began his improvement, to 

' afeertain, in conjundion with the officers of re- 
venue, the adual value of his lands, according to 
the equitable arbitration of a certain number of 
landlords and farmers in the neighbourhood, equally 
chofen by both parties ; and by rating him ac- 
cording to this valuation for fuch a number of 
years, as might be fully fufficient for his complete 
indemnification. I'd draw the attention of the 
loveieign cowards the improvement of the land, 
from a regard to the increafe of his own revenue, 
is one of the principal advantages propofed by this 
ipecies of land-tax. The term, therefore, al- 
lowed for the indemnification of the* landlord> 
ought not to be a great deal longer than what 
was neceffary for that purpofe; left the remote- 
nefs of the intereft fliould difeourage too much 
this attention. It had better, however, be fome- 
what too long than in any refped too fhort. No 
incitement to the attention of the fovereign can 
ever counterbalance the fmalieft difeouragement 
to that of the landlord. The attention of the 
fovereign can be at beft but a very general and 
vague confideratipn of what is likely to contri- 
bute 
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bute to the better cultivation of the greater part ^ 
of his dominions. The attention of the landlord v- 
is a particular and minute confideration of wliat 
is likely to be the moft advantageous application 
of every inch of ground upon his eftace. The 
principal attention of the fovereign ought to be 
to encourage, by every means in his power, the 
attention both of the landlord and of the farmer j 
' by allowing both to purfue their own intereft in 
their own way, and according to their own judg- 
ment; by giving to both the moft perfeft fecurity 
that they fhall enjoy the full recompence of tlieir 
own induftry ; and by procuring to both the moft 
extenfive market for every part of their produce, 
in confequence of cftablilhing the cafieft and ftfeft 
communications both by land and by water, through 
every part of his own dominions, as well as the 
moft unbounded freedom of exportation to the 
dominions of all other princes. 

If by fuch a fyftem of adminiftration a tax of 
this kind could be lb managed as to give, not 
only no difeouragement, but, on the contrary, 
fome encouragement to the improvement of 
land, it does not appear likely to occafion any 
other inconveniency to the landlord, except al- 
ways the unavoidable one of being obliged to pay 
the tax. 

In all the variations of the ftate of the Ib- 
cicty, in the improvement and in the declenfion of 
agriculture; in alTthe variations in the value of 
filver, and in all thofe in the ftandard of the coin, 
a tax of this kind would, of its o^'. n accord and 
without any attention of government, readily 

fuit 
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Book fuit itftlf to the aftual fituation of things, and 
» would be equally juft and equitable in all thofd 
different changes. It would, therefore, be much 
more proper to be eftablifhed as a perpetual and 
unalterable regulation, or as what is called a 
fundamental law of the commonwealth, than any 
tax which was always to be levied according to a 
certain valuation. 

Some ftates, inftead of the fimple and obvious 
expedient of a regifter of leafes, have had re- 
courfe to the laborious and expenfive One of an 
a<flual furvey and valuation of all the lands in 
the country. They have fufpefted, probably, 
that the leffor and leffee, in order to defraud the 
public revenue, might combine to conceal the 
real terms of the leafe. Doomfday-book feems 
to have been the refult of a very accurate furvey 
of this kind. 

In the ancient dominions of the king of 
Pruffia, the land-tax is afleffed according to an 
aflual furvey and valuation, which is reviewed 
and altered from rime to time*. According to 
that valuation, the lay proprietors pay from 
twenty to twenty-five per cent, of their revenue- 
Fxclefiaftics from forty to forty-five per cent. 
The furvey and valuation of Silefia was made 
by order of the prefent king it is faid with great 
accuracy. According to that valuation, the 
lands belonging to the biftiop of Breflaw are 
taxed at twenty-five per cent, of their rent. The 

• Memoires concernant les Droits, &c. tciae i. p. 114, 
1 1 5, 116, kc. 

Other 
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Other revenues of the ecclefiaftics of both reH- ® * p* 

gions, at fifty per cent. The commanderies of> 
the Teutonic order, and of that of Malta, at 
forty per cent.' Lands held by a noble tenure, 
at thirty-eight and one third per cent. Lands held 
by a bafc tenure, at thirty-five and one-third per 
cent. 

The furvey and valuation of Bohemia is faid 
to have been the work of more than a hundred 
years. It was not perfeded till after the peace 
of 1748, by the orders of the prefent emprels 
queen *. The furvey of the dutchy of Milan, 
which was begun in the time of Charles VI. was 
not pcrfeded till after 1760. It is efieemed one 
of the mod accurate that has ever been made. 

The furvey of Savoy and Piedmont was executed 
under the orders of the late king of Sar- 
diniaf . 

In the dominions of the king of Prufila the 
revenue of the church is taxed much hioher 
than that of lay proprietors. The revenue of 
the church is, the, -.greater part of it, a burden 
upon the rent of land. It feldom happens chat 
any part of it is applied towards the improve- 
ment of land ; or is fo employed as to contribute 
in any refpe6l: towards increafing the revenue 
of the great body of the people. His Pruffian 
majefty had probably, upon that account, 
thought it rcafonable, that it (hould contribute a 
good deal more towards relieving the exigencies 

• Memoires concernatit les Droits, &c. tome i. p. 83, 84. 

t Jd. p. s8o. Sec, alfop. 287, &c. to 316. 
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K of the ftace. In fome countries the lands of the 
church are exempted from all taxes. In others 
tliey are taxed more lightly than other lands. In 
the dutchy of Milan, the lands which the church 
polTefled before 1575, are rated to the tax at a third 
only of their value. 

In Silefia, lands held by a noble tenure are 
taxed three per cent, higher than thofe held by a 
bafe tenure. The honours and privileges of 
different kinds annexed to the former, his Pruf- 
fian majefty had probably imagined, would fuf- 
ficiently compenfate to the proprietor a fmall ag- 
gravation of the taxj while at the fame time the 
humiliating inferiority of the latter would be in 
fome meafure alleviated by being taxed fomewhat 
more lightly. In other countries, the fyftem of 
taxation, inftead of alleviating, aggravates this in- 
equality. In the dominions of the king of Sar- 
dinia, and in thofe provinces of France which 
are fubjefl to what is called the real or predial 
taille, the tax falls altogether upon the lands held 
by a bafe tenure. Thofe held by a noble one arc 
exempted. 

A LAND-TAX afTcffed according to a general 
furvey and valuation, how equal foever it may 
be at firft, muft, in the courfe of a very moderate 
period of time, become unequal. To prevent 
its becoming fo, would require the continual and 
painful attention of government to all the vari- 
ations in the ftate and produce of every different 
farm in the country. The governments of 
Pruffia, of Bohemia, of Sardinia, and of the 
dutchy of Milan, actually exert an attention of 
7 this 
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this kind ; an attention fo unfuitable to the na- c 
cure of governnnent, that it is not likely to be of . 
long continuance, and which, if it is continued, 
will probably in the long-run occafion much more 
trouble and vexation than it can poffibly bring re- 
lief to the contributors. 

Iir 1666, the generality of Montauban was 
anefled to the Real or predial tallie according, 
it is faid, to a very exact furvey and valuation*'- 
By 1727, this alTelTment had become altogether 
unequal. In order to remedy this inconveniency, 
government has found no better expedient than to 
impofe upon the whole generality an additional tax 
of a hundred and twenty thoufand livres. This ad- 
ditional tax is rated upon all the different diftriffs 
fubjeiSt to the tallie according to the old a.ffeffment. 
But it is levied only upon thofe which in the aflual 
date of things are by that affeffment under-taxed, 
and it is applied to the relief of thofe which by the 
fame atTeffment are over-taxed. Two diftriffs, for 
example, one of which ought in the aftual llate of 
things to be taxed at nine hundred, the other at 
eleven hundred livres, are by the old affeffment 
both taxed at a thoufand livres. Both thefe dif- 
tricls are by the additional tax rated at eleven hun- 
dred livres each. But this acldinonal tax is levied 
only upon the diftrifl under-charged, and it is ap- 
plied altogether to the relief of that over- charged, 
which conlcquently pays only nine hundred livres. 
The government neither gains nor lofcs by the 
additional tax, which is applied altogether to re- 

* Memoires concernant les Droits, &c. tortie ii. p. 139, See. 
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meJy the inequalities arifing from the old afTefT- 
jment. The application is pretty much regulated 
according to the difcretion of the intendant of the 
generality, and muft, therefore, be in a great mea- 
fure arbitrary. 


Taxes which are proportioned^ not to the Rent, hut 
to the produce of Land. 

TAXES upon the produce of land are in rea- 
lky taxes upon the rent ; and though they may be 
originally advanced by the farmer, are finally paid 
by the landlord. When a certain portion of the 
produce is to be paid away for a tax, the farmer 
computes, as well as he can, what the value of this 
portion is, one year with another, likely to amount 
to, and he makes a proportionable abatement in the 
rent which he agrees to pay to the landlord. I’here 
is no farmer who does not compute beforehand what 
the church tythe, which is a land-tax of this kindj 
is, one year with another, likely to amount to. 

The tythe, and every other land-tax of this 
kind, under the appearance of perfect equality, 
are very unequal ta::cs ; a certain portion of the 
produce being, in different fituations, equivalent 
to a very different portion of the rent. In fome 
very rich lands the produce is fo great, that the 
one half of it is fully fufficient to replace to the 
farmer his capital employed in cultivation, toge- 
ther with the ordinary profits of firming fleck 
in the neighbourhood. The other half, or, what 
comes to the fame thing, the value of the other 
half, he could afford to pay as rent to the land- 
lord. 
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lord, if there was no tythe* But if a tenth ofc h 
the produce is taken from him in the way 
Cythe, he mu ft require an abatement of the fifth 
part of his rent, otherwife he cannot get back 
his capital with the ordinary profit. In this cafe 
the rent of the landlord, inftead of amounting 
to a halfi or five-tenths of the whole produce, 
will amount only to four-tenths of it. In poorer 
lands, on the contrary, the produce is fometimcs 
fo fmall, and the expence of cultivation fo great, 
that it requires four-fifths of the whole produce, 
to replace to the farmer his capital with the or- 
dinary profit. In this cafe, though there was no 
tythe, the rent of the landlord could amount to 
no more than one- fifth or two-tenths of the Vs-hole 
produce. But if the farmer pays one-tenth of 
the produce in the way of tythe, he muft require 
an equal abatement of the rent of the landlord, 
which will thus be reduced to one-tenth only of* 
the whole produce. Upon the rent of rich lands, 
the tythe may fometimes be a tax of no more than 
one -fifth part, or four fhillings in the pound j 
whereas upon that of poorer lands, it may fome- 
times be a tax of one-half, or of ten fhiilings in the 
pound. 

The tythe, as it is frequently a very unequal 
tax upon the rent, fo it is always a great difcou- 
ragement both to the improvements of the land- 
lord and to the cultivation of the farmer. The 
one cannot venture to make the moft important, 
which arc generally the moft expenfive improve- 
ments } i?or the other to raife the moft valuable, 
which are generally too the moft expenfive crops ; 

T a when 
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book when the church, which lays out no part of the 
I expence, is to fhare fo very largely in the profit. 
The cultivation of madder was for a long time 
confined by the tythe to the United Provinces, 
which, being prefbyterian countries, and upon 
that account exempted from this deftruftive tax, 
enjoyed a fort of monopoly of that ufcful dying 
drug againft the reft of Europe. The late at- 
tempts to introduce the culture of this plant into 
England, have been made only in confequence of 
the ftatute which enacted that five fltillings an aero 
fliould be received in lieu of all manner of tythe 
upon madder. 

As through the greater part of Europe, the 
church, to in many different countries of Afia, 
the ftate, is principally fupported by a land-tax, 
proportioned, not to the rent, but to the produce 
of the land. In China, the principal revenue of 
the fovercign confifts in a tenth part of the pro- 
duce of all the lands of the empire. This tenth 
part, however, is efti mated fo very moderately, 
that, in many provinces, it is faid not to exceed 
a thirtieth part of the ordinary produce. The 
land-tax or land rent which ufed to be paid to the 
Mahometan government of Bengal, before that 
country fell into the hands of the Englifii Eaft 
India Company, is faid to have amounted to about 
a fifth part of the produce. The land-tax of an- 
cient Egypt is faid likewife to have amounted to a 
fifth part. 

In Afia, this fort of land-tax is faid to intereft 
the fovereign in the improveiuent and cultiva- 
tion of land. The fovereigns of China, thofc 
3 of 
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of Bengal while under the Mahometan govern- c h 
inent, and thofe of ancient Egypt, are faid ac- 
cordingly to have been extremely attentive to 
the making and maintaining of good roads and 
navigable canals, in order to increafe, as much 
as podible, both the quantity and value of every 
part of the produce of the land, by procuring to 
every part of it the mod extenfive market which 
their own dominions could afford. The tythe 
of the church is divided into fuch fmall portions, 
that no one of its proprietors can have any intereft 
of this kind. The parfon of a pariflt could 
never find his account in making a road or canal 
to a diftant part of the country, in order to extend 
the market for the produce of his own particular 
parifh. Such taxes, when deftined for the main- 
tenance of the date, have fome advantages which 
may ferve in fome meafure to balance their incon- 
veniency. When dedined for the maintenance of 
the church, they are attended with nothing but in- 
conveniency. 

Taxes upon the produce of land may be levied^ 
either in kindj or, according to a certain valua- 
tion, in money. 

The parfon of a parifh, or a gentleman of 
fmall fortune who lives upon his edate, may 
fometimes, perhaps, find fome advantage in re- 
ceiving, the one his tythe, and the other his rent, 
in kind. The quantity to be collefled, and ' the 
didridt within which it is to be colledled, are fo 
fmall, that they both can overfee, with their own 
eyes, the colledlion and difpofal of every part of 
what is due to them. A. gentleman of great for- 

T 3 tune. 
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B K who lived in the capital, would be in dan- 
^ger of fufFering much by the negleft, and more 
by the fraud, of his faflors and agents, if the 
rents of an eftate in a diftant province were to 
be paid to him in this manner. The lofs of the 
fovereign, from the abufe and depredation of his 
tax-gatherers, would ncceffarily be much greater. 
The fervants of the moft carelefs private perfon 
are, perhaps, more under the eye of their mafter 
than thofe of the moft careful prince j and a 
public revenue, which was paid in kind, would 
fuffer fo much from the mifmanagement of the 
collectors, that a very fmall part of what was le- 
vied upon the people would ever arrive at the 
treafury of the prince. Some part of the public 
revenue of China, however, is faid to be paid 
in this manner. The Mandarins and other tax- 
gatherers will, no doubt, find their advantage in 
continuing the pradice of a payment which is (q 
much more liable to abufe than any payment in 
money. 

A TAX upon the produce of land which is le- 
vied in money, may be levied either according 
to a valuation which varies with all the varia- 
tions of the market price j or according to a 
fixed valuation, a bulhel of wheat, for example, 
being always valued at one and the fame money 
price, whatever may be the ftate of the market. 
The produce of a tax levied in the former way, 
will vary only according to the variations in the 
real produce of the land according to the im- 
provement or negled of cultivation. The pro- 
dwce of a tax levied in the latter way^ will 
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hot only according to the variations in the produce'^ ^ *’• 
of the land, but according both to thofe in the' 
value of the precious metals, and thofe in the 
quantity of thofe metals which is at different times 
contained in coin of the fame denomination. The 
produce of the former will always bear the fame 
proportion to the value of the real produce of 
the land. The produce of the latter may, at dif- 
ferent times, bear very different proportions to that 
value. 

When, inftead either of a certain portion of 
the produce of land, or of the price of a certain 
portion, a certain fum of money is to be paid in 
f^ull compenfation for all tax or tythej the tax 
becomes, in this cafe, exadtly of the fame nature 
with the land-tax of England. It neither rifes 
nor falls with the rent of the land. It neither 
encourages nor difcourages improvement. The 
tythe in the greater part of thofe parifhes which 
pay what is called a modus in lieu of all other 
tythe, is a tax of this kind. During the Maho- 
metan government of Bengal, inftead of the pay- 
ment in kind of the fifth part of the produce, a 
modus, and, it is faid, a very moderate one, was 
eftabliflied in the greater part of the diftrids or 
zemindaries of the country. Some of the fer- 
vants of the Eafl India company, under pre- 
tence of reftoring the public revenue to its pro- 
per value, have, in fome provinces, exchanged 
this modus for a payment in kind. Under their 
management this change is likely both to dif- 
courage cultivation, and'- to give new opportuni- 
ties for abufe in the collection of the public re- 

T 4 venue, 
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B 0^0 K venue, which has fallen very much below what it 
I was faid to have been, when it firft fell under the 
management of the company. The fervants of the 
company may, perhaps, have profited by this 
change, but at the expence, it is probable, both 
of their matters and of the country. 

Taxes upon the Rent of Houfes. 

THE rent of a houfe mav be diftinguilhed into 
two parts, of which the one may very properly be 
called the Building rent ; the other is commonly 
called the Ground rent. 

The building rent is the interett or profit of 
the capital expended in building the houfe. In 
order to put the trade of a builder upon a level 
with other trades, it is neceflary that this rent 
fhould be fufficient, firft, to pay him the fame 
interett which he would have got for his capital 
if he had lent it upon good fecurity; and, fe- 
condly, to keep the houfe in conftant repair, or, 
what comes to the fame thing, to replace, within 
a certain term of years, the capital which had 
been employed in building it. The building 
rent, or the ordinary profit of building, is, there- 
fore, every where regulated by the ordinary in- 
tereft of money. Where the market rate of in- 
tereft is four per cent, the rent of a houfe which, 
over and above paying the ground-rent, affords 
fix or fix and a half per cent, upon the whole 
expence of building, may perhaps afford a fuf- 
ficient profit to the builder. Where the market 
Fate of interett. is five per cent., it may perhaps 
require feven or feven and a half per cent. If, 
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jn proportion to the intcreft of money, the trade ofc h a p. 
the builder affords at any time a much greater profit v 
than this, it will foon draw fo much capital from 
other trades as will reduce the profit to its proper 
level. If it affords at any time much lefs than this, 
other trades will foon draw fo much capital from it 
as will again raife that profit. 

Whatever part of the whole rent of a houfc 
is over and above what is fufficient for affording 
this reafonable profit, naturally goes to the 
ground-rent j and where the owner of the ground 
and the owner of the building are two different 
perfons, is, in moft cafes, completely paid to the 
former. This furplus rent is the price which 
the inhabitant of the houfe pays for fome real or 
fuppofed advantage of the fuuation. In country 
houfes, at a diftance from any great town, where 
there is plenty of ground to cliufe upon, the 
ground- rent is fcarce any thing, or no more than 
what the ground which the houfe (lands upon 
would pay if employed in agriculture. In coun- 
try villas in the neighbourhood of fome great 
town, it is fomecimes a good deal higher; and 
the peculiar conveniency or beauty of fituation 
is there frequently very well paid fur. Ground- 
rents are generally highefl in the capital, and in 
thofe particular parts of it where there happens 
to be the greateft demand for houfes, wliatever be 
the reafon of that demand, whether for trade and 
jaufinefs, for pleafure apd fociety, or for mere 
vanity and faflaion. 

A TAX upon houfe- rent, payable by the tenant 
proportioned to the whole rent of each houfe, 

could 
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could not, for any confiderable time at leaft, 
afFeft the building rent. If the builder did not 
get his reafonable profit, he would be obliged to 
quit the trade; which, by raifing the demand for 
building, would in a Ihort time bring back his 
profit to its proper level with that of other trades. 
Neither w'ould fuch a tax fall altogether upon 
the ground-rent; but it would divide itfelf in fuch 
a manner as to fall partly upon the inhabitant 
of the houfe and partly upon the owner of the 

Let us fuppofe, for example, that a particular 
perfon judges that he can afford for houfe-rent 
an expence of fixty pounds a year ; and let us 
fuppofe too that a tax of four fhillings in the 
pound, or of one-fifth, payable by the inhabit- 
ant, is laid upon houfe-rent. A houfe of fixty 
pounds rent will in this cafe coft him feventy- 
two pounds a year, which is twelve pounds more 
than he thinks he can afford. He will, there- 
fore, content himfelf with a worfe houfe, or a 
houfe of fifty pounds rent, which, with the ad- 
ditional ten pounds that he mull pay for the tax, 
will make up the fum of fixty pounds a year, the 
expence which he judges he can afford ; and in 
order to pay the tax he will give up a part of the 
additional conveniency which he might have had 
from a houfe of ten pounds a year more rent. 
He will give up, I fay, a part of this additional 
conveniency ; for he will fcldom be obliged to 
give up the whole, but will, in confequence of 
the tax, get a better houfe for fifty pounds a 
than he could have got if there had been 
7 no 
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•no tax. For as a tax of this kind, by taking chap. 
away this particular competitor, muft diminilh , 
the competition for houfes of fixty pounds rent, 
fo it muft likewife diminilh it for thole of fifty 
pounds rent, and in the fame manner for thofe 
of all other rents, except the loweft rent, for 
which it would for fomc time increafe the com- 
petition. But the rents of every clafs of houfes 
for which the competition was diminiflied, would 
neceffarily be more or lefs reduced. As no part 
of this reduftion, however, could, for any con- 
fiderable time at leaft, affeft the building rent; 
the whole of it muft in the long-run neceffarily 
fall upon the ground- rent. The final payment 

of this tax, therefore, would fall, partly upon 
the inhabitant of the houfe, who, in order to pay 
his fliare, would be obliged to give up a part of 
his conveniency; and partly upon the owner of 
the ground, who, in order to pay his lhare, would 
be obliged to give up a part of his revenue. In 
what proportion this final payment would be di- 
vided between them, it is not perhaps very eafy to 
afeertain. The divifion would probably be very dif- 
ferent in different circumftances, and a tax of this 
kind might, according to thofe different circum- 
ftances, affeft very unequally both the inhabitant of 
the houfe and the owner of the ground. 

The inequality with which a tax of this kind 
might fall upon the owners of different ground- 
rents, would arife altogether from the accidental 
inequality of this divifion. But the inequality 
with which it might fall upon the inhabitants of 
different houfes, would arife, not only from this, 

but 
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B ooKjjut fpQjjj another caufe. The proportion of the 
expencc of houfe-rent to the whole cxpence 
of living, is different in the different degrees of 
fortune. It is perhaps higheft in the higheft de- 
gree, and it diminifhes gradually through the 
inferior degrees, fo as in general to be lowed; in 
the lowed: degree. The neceffaries of life occa- 
fion the great expence of the poor. They find 
it difficult to get food, and the greater part of 
their little revenue is fpent in getting it. The 
luxuries and vanities of life occafion the princi- 
pal expence of the rich ; and a magnificent houfe 
ernbelliffies and fees off to the bed; advantage all 
the other luxuries and vanities which they pofifefs. 
A tax upon houfe-rents, therefore, would in ge- 
neral fill heavied: upon the rich ; and in this fort 
of inequality there would not, perhaps, be any 
thing very unreafonable. It is not very unrea- 
fonable that the rich fhould contribute to the 
public expence, not only in proportion to their 
revenue, but fomething more than in that pro- 
portion. 

The rent of houfes, though it in fomc refpeids 
refembles the rent of land, is in one refpecl 
effentially different from it. The rent of land is 
paid for rhe.ufe of a produidive fubjedt. The 
land which pays it produces it. The rent of 
houfes is paid for the ufe of an unprodudive 
fubjed. Neither the houfe nor the ground which 
it ftands upon^ produce any thing. The perfon 
who pays the rent, therefore, mufi: draw it from 
fome other fource of revenue, didind from and 
indeperident of this fubjed. A tax upon the 

rent 
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rent of houfes, fo far as it falls upon the inha- c 
bitants, muft be drawn from the fame fource as ■ 
the rent itfelf, and muft be paid from their re- 
venue, whether derived from the wages of labour, 
the profits of ftock, or the rent of land. So far 
as it falls upon the inhabitants, it is one of thole 
taxes which fall, not upon one only, but in- 
differently upt^ all the three different fources of 
revenue j and is in every refpedt of the fame 
nature as a tax upon any other fort of con- 
fumable commodities. In general there is nor, 
perhaps, any one article of expcnce or confump- 
tion by which the liberality or narrownefs of a 
man’s whole cxpence can be better judged of, 
than by his houfe-rent. A proportional tax 
upon this particular article of expence might, 
perhaps, produce a more confiderable revenue 
than any which has hitherto been drawn from it 
in any part of Europe. If the tax indeed was 
very high, the greater part of people would en- 
deavour to evade it, as much as they could, by 
contenting themfelves with fmaller houfes, and 
by turning the greater part of their expence into 
fome other channel. 

The rent of houfes might eafily be afeertained 
with fufficient accuracy, by a policy of the fame 
kind with that which would be neceffary for 
afeertaining the ordinary rent of land. Houfes 
not inhabited ought to pay no tax. A tax upon 
them would fall altogether upon the proprie- 
tor, who would thus be taxed for a fubjefl 
which afforded him neither conveniency nor 
revenue. Eloufes inhabited by the proprietor 

ought 
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B 0^0 K ought to be rated, not according to the ex- 
(pence which they might have coft in building, 
but according to the rent which an equitable 
arbitration might judge them likely to bring, 
if leafed to a tenant. If rated according to the 
cxpence which they may have coft in building, 
a tax of three or four fhillings in the pound, 
joined with other taxes, would rfin almoft all 
the rich and great families of this, and, I believe, 
of every other civilized country. Whoever will 
examine, with attention, the different town and 
country houfes of fome of the richeft and greateft 
families in this country, will find that, at the 
rate of only fix and a half, or feven per cent* 
upon the original expence of building, their houfe- 
rent is nearly equal to the whole neat rent of their 
cftates. It is the accumulated expence of feveral 
fucceffive generations, laid out upon objefls of 
great beauty and magnificence, indeed ; but, in 
proportion to what they coft, of very fmall ex- 
changeable value ■*. 

Ground-rents are a ftill more proper fubjedl: 
of taxation than the rent of houfes. A tax upon 
ground-rents would not raife the rents of houfes. 
It would fall altogether upon the owner of the 
ground- rent, who afts always as a monopolift, 
and exads the greateft rent which can be got for 
the ufe of his ground. More or lefs can be got 
for it according as the competitors happen to be 
richer or poorer, or can afford to gratify their 

* Since the firft publication of this book;^ a tax nearly upon 
the above-mentioned principles has been impofed. 
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fancy for a particular fpot of ground at a greater ^ 
or fmaller expence. In every country the greateft' 
number of rich competitors is in the capital, 
and it is there accordingly that the higheft 
ground-rents are always to be found. As the 
wealth of thofe competitors would in no refpeft 
be increafed by a tax upon ground-rents, they 
would not probably be difpofcd to pay more for 
the ufe of the ground. Whether the tax was to 
be advanced by the inhabitant, or by the owner of 
the ground, would be of little importance. The 
more the inhabitant was obliged to pay for the tax, 
the iefs he would incline to pay for the ground ; fo 
that the final payment of the tax would fall al- 
together upon the owner of the ground-rent. Tlie 
ground- rents of uninhabited houfes ought to pay 
no tax. 

Both ground-rents and the ordinary rent of 
land are a fpecies of revenue which the owner, 
in many cafes, enjoys without any care or attention 
of his own. Though a part of this revenue 
fhould be taken from him in order to defray the 
expences of the ftate, no difeouragement will 
thereby be given to any fort of induftry. The 
annual produce of the land and labour of the 
fociety, the real wealth and revenue of the great 
body of the people, might be the fixme after fuch ’ 
a tax as before. Ground-rents, and the ordinary 
rent of land, are, therefore, peihaps, the fpecies of 
revenue which can beft bear to have a peculiar tax 
impofed upon them. 

Ground-rents feem, in this refpedV, a more 
proper ful-jeft of peculiar taxation than even the 

ordinary 
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^ ordinary rent of land. The ordinary rent of land 
' isi in many cafes, owing partly at leaft to the 
attention and good management of the landlord. 
A very heavy tax might difcourage too much this 
attention and good management. Ground-rents, 
fo far as they exceed the ordinary rent of land, 
are altogether owing to the good government of 
the fovereign, which, by proteifling the induftry 
cither of the whole people, or of the inhabitants 
of fome particular place, enables them to pay 
fo much more than its real value for the ground 
which they build their houfes upon } or to make 
to its owner fo much more than compenfation 
for the lofs which he might fuftain by this ufe of 
it. Nothing can be more reafonable than that a 
fund which owes its exiftence to the good govern- 
ment of the ftate, fhould be taxed peculiarly, or 
fliould contribute fomething more than the greater 
part of other funds, towards the fupport of that go- 
vernment. 

Though, in many dilferent countries of Eu- 
rope, taxes have been impofed upon the rent of 
houfes, I do not know of any in which ground- 
rents have been conudered as a feparate fubjedt of 
taxation. The contrivers of taxes have, pro- 
bably, found fume difficulty in afeertaining what 
• part of the rent ought to be confidered as ground- 
rent, and what part ought to be confidered as 
building- rent. It ffiould not, however, feem very 
difficult, to diftinguilh thof? two parts of the rent 
from one, another. 

In Great-Britain the rent of houfes is fuppofed 
to be taxed in the fame proportion as the rent 

of 
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©f land, by what is called the annual land-tax. C h^a p. 
The valuation, according to which each different 
parilh and dillri£b is affeffed to this tax, is always 
the fame. It was originally extremely unequal, 
and it ftill continues to be fo. Through the 
greater part of the kingdonn this tax falls ftill 
more lightly upon the rent of houfes than upon 
that of land. In fbme few diftridls only, which 
were originally rated high, and in which the rents 
of houfes have fallen confiderably, the land- 
tax of three or four fhillings in the pound, is 
faid to amount to an equal proportion of the 
real rent of houfes. Untenanted houfes, though 
by law fubje£t to the tax, are, in moft diftrifts, 
exempted from it by the favour of the affeffors; 
and this exemption fometimes occafions fome 
little variation in the rate of particular houfes, 
though that of the diftridi is always the fame. 
Improvements of rent, by new buildings, re- 
pairs, &c. go to the difeharge of the diftridV, 
which occafions ftill further variations in the rate 
of particular houfes. 

In the province of Holland* every houfe is 
taxed at two and a half per cent, of its value, 
without any regard either to the rent which it 
aflually pays, or to the circumftance of its being 
tenanted or untenanted. There feems to be a' 
hardfhip in obliging the proprietor to pay a tax 
for an untenanted houfe, from which he can de- 
rive no revenue, efpecially fo very heavy a tax. 

In Holland, where the market late of intcreft 

• * Memoires concernant les Droits, &c. p. 223. 

VoL. III. U docs 
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B 0^0 K does not exceed three per cent, two and a half 
/per cent, upon the whole value of the houfe 
muft, in moft cafes, amount to more than a third 
of the building-rent, perhaps of the whole rent. 
The valuation, indeed, according to which the 
houfes arc rated, though very unequal, is faid 
to be always below the real value. When a 
houfe is rebuilt, improved or enlarged, there 
is a new valuation, and the tax is rated ac- 
cordingly. 

The contrivers of the feveral taxes which in 
England have, at different times, been impofed 
upon houfes, feem to have imagined that there 
was fome great difficulty in afeertaining, with 
tolerable exaftnefs, what was the real rent of 
every houfe. They have regulated their taxes, 
therefore, according to fome more obvious cir- 
cumftance, fuch as they had probably imagined 
ivould, in moft cafes, bear Ibme proportion to 
the rent. 

The firft tax of this kind was hearth-money; 
or a tax of two fhlDings upon every hearth. In 
order to afeertain how many hearths were in the 
houfe, it was neceffary that the tax-gatherer 
fhould enter every room in it. This odious 
vifit rendered the tax odious. Soon after the 
revolution, therefore, it was aboliflTed as a badge 
of ilavery. 

The next tax of this kind was, a tax of two 
lliiliings upon every dwelling-houfe inhabited. 
A houfe v/ith ten windows to pay four fhillings 
more. A houfe with twenty windows and up- 
wards to pay eight fhillings. This tax was 

afterwards 
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afterwards fo far altered, that houfes with twenty ^ *’• 

windows, and with lefs than thirty, were ordered 
to pay ten fliillings, and thofe with thirty windows 
and upwards to pay twenty fliillings. The num- 
ber of windows can, in moft cafes, be counted 
from the outfide, and, in all cafes, without enter- 
ing every room in the houfe. The vifit of the 
tax-gatherer, therefore, was lefs offenfive in this 
tax than in the hearth-money. 

This tax was afterwards repealed, and in the 
room of it was eftablifhed the window-tax, which 
has undergone two feveral alterations and aug- 
mentations. The window-tax, as it Hands at 
prefent (January, 1775), above the 

duty of three fliillings upon every houfe in Eng- 
land, and of one (hilling upon every houfe in 
Scotland, lays a duty upon every window, which 
in England augments gradually from two- 
pence, the loweft rate, upon houfes with not 
more than feven windows 5 to two fliillings, the 
higheft rate, upon houfes with twenty- five win- 
dows and upwards. 

The principal objection to all fuch taxes is 
their inequality, an inequality of the worft kind, 
as they niuft frequently fall much heavier upon 
the poor than upon the rich. A houfe of 
ten pounds rent in a country town may fome- 
times have more windows than a houfe of five 
hundred pounds rent in London; and though 
the inhabitant of the former is likely to be a 
much poorer man than that of the latter, yet 
I'o far as his contribution is regulated by the win- 
dow-tax, he muft contribute more to the fupport 
■ U 2 of 
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® °v? ^ Such taxes arc, therefore, direftly 

' contrary to the .firft of the four maxims above 
mentioned. They do not feem to offend much 
againft any of the other three. 

The natural tendency of the window-tax, and 
of all other taxes upon houfes, is to lower rents. 
The more a man pays for the tax, the lefs, it is 
evident, he can afford to pay for the rent. 
Since the impofition of the window-tax, how- 
ever, the rents of houfes have upon the whole 
rifen, more or lefs, in almoft every town and 
village of Great Britain, with which I am ac- 
quainted. Such has been almoft every where 
the increafe of the demand for houfes, that it 
has raifed the rents more than the window-tax 
could fink them ■, one of the many proofs of the 
great profperity of the country, and of the in- 
creafing revenue of its inhabitants. Had it not 
been for the tax, rents would probably have rifen 
ftill higher. 


Article II. 

Taxes upon Profit, or upon the Revenue arifing 
from Stock. 

THE revenue, or profit arifing from flock 
naturally divides itfelf into two parts j that 
which pays the intereft, and which belongs to 
the owner of the ftock; and that furplus part 
which is over and above what is necelfary for 
paying the intereft. 

This latter part of profit is evidently a fub- 
jc(ft not taxable diredly. It is the cqmpen- 

fation. 
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fation, and in mofl: cafes it is no more than a^ 
very moderate compenfation, for the rifk and 
trouble of employing the ftock. The employer 
muft have this compenfation, otherwifc he can 
not, confiftently with his own intereft, continue 
the employment* If he was taxed direftly, 
therefore, in proportion to the whole profit, he 
would be obliged either to raife the rate of his 
profit, or to charge the tax upon the intereft of 
money j that is, to pay lefs intereft. If he railed 
the rate of his profit in proportion to the tax, 
the whole tax, though it might be advanced by 
him, would be finally paid by one or other of 
two different fets of people, according to the 
different ways in which he might employ the 
ftock of which he had the management. If he 
employed it as a farming ftock in the cultivation 
of land, he could raife the rate of his profit only 
by retaining a greater portion, or, what comes 
to the fame thing, the price of a greater portion 
of the produce of the land j and as this could be 
done only by a reduflion of rent, the final pay- 
ment of the tax would fall upon the landlord. 
If he employed it as a mercantile or manu- 
faifturing ftock, he could raife the rate of his 
profit only by raifing the price of his goods; in 
which cafe the final payment of the tax would 
fall altogether upon the confumers of thofe 
goods. If he did not raife the rate of his profit, 
he would be obliged to charge the whole tax 
upon that part of it which was allotted for the 
intereft of money. He could afford left intereft 
for whatever ftock he borrowed, and the whole 
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weight of the tax would in this cafe fall ulti- 
I mately upon the intereft of money. So far as he 
could not relieve himfelf from the tax in the 
one wayj he would be obliged to relieve himfelf 
in the other. 

The intereft of money feems at firft fight a 
fubjeft equally capable of being taxed directly 
as the rent of land. Like the rent of land, it is 
a neat produce which remains after completely 
coropcnfating the whole rilk and trouble of em- 
ploying the ftock. As a tax upon the rent of 
land cannot raife rents ; becaufe the neat pro- 
duce which remains after replacing the ftock 
of the farmer, together with his realbnable pro- 
fit, cannot be greater after the tax than before 
it: fo, for the fame reafon, a tax upon the in- 
tereft of money could not raife the rate of inte- 
reft j the quantity of ftock or money in the 
country, like the quantity of land, being fup- 
pofed to remain the fame after the tax as before 
it. The ordinary rate of profit, it has been 
Jlliewn in the firft book, is every where regulated 
by the quantity of ftock to be employed in pro- 
portion to the quantity of the employment, or 
of the bufinefs which muft be done by it. But 
the quantity of the employment, or of the 
bufinefs to be done by ftock, could neither be 
incrcafed nor diminifhed by any tax upon the 
intereft of money. If the quantity of the ftock 
to be employed therefore, was neither increafed 
bor diminifhed by it, this ordinary rate of profit 
would neccffkrily remain the fame. But the por- 
lioo of this profit neceflary for compenfating the 
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rifle and trouble of the employer, would likewife ® 
remain the famcj that rifle and trouble being in' 
no refpefl altered. The refidue, therefore, that 
portion which belongs to the owner of the flock, 
and which pays the intereft: of money, would 
neceflarily remain the fame too. At firft fight, 
therefore, the interefl of money feems to be a 
fubjedl as fit to be taxed diredly as the rent of 
land. 

There are, however, two different circum-. 
flances which render the intereft of money a 
much lefs proper fubjeft of direift taxation than 
the rent of land. 

First, the quantity and value of the land 
which any man poflefTes can never be a fecret, 
and can always be afeertained with great exaft- 
nefs. But the whole amount of the capital flock 
which he poflelTcs is almoft always a fecret, and 
can fcarce ever be afeertained with tolerable 
exaftnefs. It is liable, befides, to almoft con- 
tinual variations, A year feldom pafles away, 
frequently not a month, fometimes fcarce a 
Angle day, in which it does not rife or fall more 
or lefs. An inquifition into every man’s private 
circumftances, and an inquifition which, in order 
to accommodate the tax to them, watched over 
all the flu6tuations of his fortune, would be a 
fource of fuch continual and endlefs vexation as 
no people could fupport. 

Secondly, land is a fubjeft which cannot be 
removed, whereas flock cafily may. The pro- 
prietor. of land is neceflarily a citizen of the par- 
ticular country in which his eftate. lies. The 

U 4 jiroprictor 
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® ^ proprietor of ftock is properly a citizen of the 

' world, and is not neceflarily attached to any 
particular country. He would be apt to abandon 
the country in which he was expofed to a vex- 
atious inquifition, in order to be aflefled to a 
burdenfome tax, and would remove his ftock to 
fome other country where he could either carry 
on his bufinefs, or enjoy his fortune more at his 
cafe. By removing his ftock he would put an 
end to all the induftry which it had maintained 
in the country which he left. Stock cultivates 
land j ftock employs labour. A tax which tended 
to drive away ftock from any particular country, 
would fo far tend to dry up every fource of re- 
venue both to the fovereign and to the fociety. 
Not only the profits of ftock, but the rent of land 
and the wages of labour, would neceflarily be more 
or lefs diminilhed by its removal. 

The nations, accordingly, who have attempted 
to tax the revenue arifing from ftock, inftcad 
of any fevere inquifition of this kind, have been 
obliged to content themfelves with fome very 
<joofe, and, therefore, more or lefs arbitrary efti- 
mation. The extreme inequality and uncertainty 
of a tax aflefled in this manner, can be com- 
penfated only by its extreme moderation, in con- 
fequence of which every man finds himfclf rated 
fo very much below his real revenue, that he gives 
himfelf little difturbance though his neighbour 
fliould be rated fomewhat lower. 

By what is called the land-tax in England, 
it was intended that the ftock (hould be taxed in 
the fame proportion as land. When the tax 

upon 
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upon land was at four (hillings in the pound, 
or at one-fifth of the fuppofed rent, it was in- 
tended that flock Qiould be taxed at one- fifth of 
the fuppofed interefl. When the prefent annual 
land-tax was firfl impofed, the legal rate of in- 
terefl was fix per cent. Every hundred pounds 
flock, accordingly, was fuppofed to be taxed at 
twenty-four ftiillings, the fifth part of fix pounds. 
Since the legal rate of interefl has been reduced 
to five per cent, every hundred pounds flock is 
fuppofed to be taxed at twenty (hillings only. 
The fum to be raifed, by what is called the 
land-tax, was divided between the country and 
the principal towns. The greater part of it was 
laid upon the country } and of what was laid 
upon the towns, the greater part was aflefied 
upon the houfes. What remained to be alfeflcd 
upon the flock or trade of the towns (for the 
flock upon the land was not meant to be taxed) 
was very much below the real value of that flock 
or trade. Whatever inequalities, therefore, 
there might be in the original airelfmenr, gave 
little difturbance. Every pari(h and diftrift ftiU 
continues to be rated for its land, its houfes, and 
its flock, according to the original aATcirmcnt; 
and the almofl: univerfal profperity of the coun- 
try, which in moft places has raifed very much 
the value of all thefe, has rendered thole ine- 
qualities of flill lefs importance now. The rate 
too upon each diftrift continuing always the 
fame, the uncertainty of this tax, fo far as it 
might be alTcfled upon the flock of any indi- 
vidual. 
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vidual, has been very much diminifiied, as wcJl 
as rendered of much lefs confequence. If the 
greater part of the lands of England arc npc 
rated to the land-tax at half their aftual value, 
the greater part of the ftock of England is, per- 
haps, fcarce rated at the fiftieth part of its aftual 
value. In fome towns the whole land-tax is 
afleffed upon houfes; as in Weftminfter, where 
ftock and trade are free. It is other wife in Lon- 
don. 

In all countries a fevere inquifition into the 
circumftances of private perfons has been carefully 
avoided. 

At Elarrjburgh * every inhabitant is obliged 
to pay to the (late, one-fourth per cent, of all 
that he poflefies ; and as the wealdi of the people 
of Hamburgh confifts principally in ftock, this 
tax may be confidered as a tax upon ftock. 
Every man aflefles himfelf, and, in the prefence 
of the magiftrate, puts annually into the public 
coffer a certain fum of money, which he declares 
upon oath to be one-fourth per cent, of all 
that he poffeffes, but without declaring what it 
amounts to, or being liable to any examination 
upon that fubjetft. This tax is generally fup- 
pofed to be paid with great fidelity. In a fruall 
republic, where the people have entire confidence 
in their magiflrates, are convinced of the necef- 
fity of the tax for the fupport of the ftate, and be- 
lieve that it will be faithfully applied to that pur- 
pofc, fuch confcientious and voluntary payment 

* Memoires concernant les Droits, tome i. p. 74. • 
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may fometimes be expefbed. It is not peculiar to ^ 
the people of Hamburgh. 

The canton of Underwald in Switzerland is 
frequently ravaged by ftorms and . inundations, 
and it is thereby expofed to extraordinary cxpences. 

Upon fuch occafiions the people aflemble, and 
every one is faid to declare with the greateft 
franknefs what he is worth, in order to be taxed 
accordingly. At Zurich the law orders, that, in 
cafes of neceflity, every one fhould be taxed in 
proportion to his revenue; the amount of which, 
he is obliged to declare upon oath. They have 
no fufpicion, it is faid, that any of their fellow- 
citizens will deceive them. At Bafil the prin- 
cipal revenue of the ftate arifes from a hnall 
cuftom upon goods exported. All the citizens 
make oath that they will pay every three months 
all the taxes impofed by the law. Al! merchants 
and even all inn -keepers are trufted with keep- 
ing themfelves the account of the goods which 
they fell cither within or without the territory. 

At the end of every three months they fend this 
account to the treafurer, with the amount of the 
tax computed at the bottom of it. It is not 
fufpecSed ' that the revenue fulFcrs by this con- 
fidence *. 

To oblige every citizen to declare publicly 
ppon loath the amount of his fortune, muft not, 
it feems, in thofc Swifs cantons, be reckoned a 
hardlhip. At Hamburgh it would be reckoned 
the greateft. Merchants engaged in the hazardous. 

* Memoires conceroant les Droits, tome i. p. 163. 166. 171. 
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^ projefts of trade, all tremble at the thoughts of 
being obliged at all times to expofe the real ftatc 
of their cirumftances. The ruin of their credit 
and the mifcarriage of their prqjedts, they forefee, 
would too often be the confequence. A fober and 
parfimonious people, who are Arrangers to all fuch 
projefts, do not feel that they have occaAon for any 
fuch concealment. 

In Holland, foon after the exaltation of the 
late prince of Orange to the ftadtholderfhip, a 
tax of two per cent, or the fiftieth penny, as it 
was called, was impofed upon the whole fub- 
ftance of every citizen. Every citizen afiefled 
himfclf and paid his tax in the fame manner as at 
Hamburgh ; and it was in general fuppofed to 
have been paid with great fidelity. The people 
had at that time the greateft alFcdlion for their 
new government, which they had juft eftabliftied 
by a general infurreftion. The tax was to be 
paid but once ; in order to relieve the ftate in a 
particular exigency. It was, indeed, too heavy 
to be permanent. In a country where the market 
rate of intereft feldom exceeds three per cent., a 
tax of two per cent, amounts to thirteen Ihillings 
and fijurpence in the pound upon the higheft 
neat revenue which is commonly drawn from 
ftock. It is a tax which very few people could 
pay without encroaching more or lefs upon their 
capitals. In a particular exigehey the people 
may, from great public zeal, make a great 
effort, and give up even a part of their capital, 
in order to relieve the ftate. But it is imppffibic 
that they fhould continue to do fo for any con- 

fiderable 
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fidcrable time j and if they did, the tax would foon ® **• 

ruin them fo completely as to render them altoge- ^ 
ther incapable of fupporting the ftate. 

The tax upon flock impofed by the land-tax 
bill in England, though it is proportioned to the 
capital, is not intended to diminifh or take away 
any part of that capital. It is meant only to be a 
tax upon the intereft of money proportioned to that 
upon the rent of land j fo that when the latter is at 
four (hillings in the pound, the former may be at 
four (hillings in the pound too. The tax at Ham- 
burgh, and the ftill more moderate taxes of Un- 
derwald and Zurich, are meant, in the fame man- 
ner, to be taxes, not upon the capital, but upon 
the intereft or neat revenue of flock. That of Hol- 
land was meant to be a tax upon the capital. 


^ axes upon the Profit of particular Employments. 

IN fome countries extraordinary taxes are impofed 
upon the profits of flock ; fometimes when employ- 
ed in particular branches of trade, and fometimes 
when employed in agriculture. 

Of the former kind are in England the tax upon 
hawkers and pedlars, that upon hackney coaches 
and chairs, and that which the keepers of ale-houfes 
pay for a licence to retail ale and fpirituous liquors. 
During the late war, another tax of the fame kind 
was propofed upon (hops. The war having been 
undertaken, it was faid, in defence of the trade of 
the country, the merchants, who were to profit 
by it, ought to contribute towards the fupport 
of it. 

A TAX, 
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® ^ A TAX, hbwever, upon the profits of flock cm- 

^ ‘■nr* ployed in any particular branch of trade, can never 
fall finally upon the dealers (who muft in all ordi- 
nary cafes have their realbnable profit, and, where 
the competition is free, can feldom have more than 
that profit), but always upon the confumers, who 
muft be obliged to pay in the price of the goods the 
tax which the dealer advances ; and generally with 
fome overcharge. 

A TAX of this kind when it is proportioned to the 
trade of the dealer, is finally paid by the confumer, 
and occafions no oppreffion to the dealer. When 
it is not fo proportioned, but iS the fame upon all 
dealers, though in this cafe too it is finally paid by 
the confumer, yet it favours the great, and occa- 
fions fome oppreffion to the fmall dealer. The tax 
of five Ihillings a week upon every hackney coach, 
and that of ten fhillings a year upon every hackney 
chair, lb fiir as it is advanced by the different 
keepers of fuch coaches and chairs, is exactly 
enough proportioned to the extent of their refpedf ivc 
dealings. It neither favours the great, nor op- 
preffes the fmaller dealer. The tax of twenty fliil- 
lings a year for a licence to fell ale ; of forty Ihillings 
for a licence to fell fpiritu )us liquors j and of 
forty Ihillings more for a licence to fell wine, 
being the fame upon all retailers, muft neceffarily 
give fonae advantage to the great, and occafion 
fome oppreffion to the fmall dealers. The former 
muft find it more eafy to get back the rax in the 
price of their goods than the latter. The mode- 
ration of the tax, however, renders this inequa- 
lity of lefs importance, and it may to many 

people 
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people appear not improper to give Tome dif- 
couragerpCnt to the multiplication of little ale- 
houfes. The tax upon fbops, it was intended, 
fhould be the fame upon all /hops. It could not 
well have been otherwife. It would have been 
impoffible to proportion with tolerable exaftnefs 
the tax upon a flicp to the extent of the trade 
carried on in it, without fuch an inquifition as 
would have been altogether infupportable in a 
free country. If the tax had been confiderable, 
it would have oppreffed the fmall, and forced 
fllmoft the whole retail trade into the hands of 
the great dealers. The competition of the former 
being taken away, the latter would have enjoyed 
a monopoly of the trade ; and like all other mo- 
nopolifts would foon have combined to raile 
their profits much beyond what v/as neceiTary for 
the payment of the tax. The final payment, 
inftead of falling upon the fhopkeeper, would have 
fallen upon the confumer, with a confiderable over- 
charge to the profit of the Ihopkeeper. For thefe 
r«afons, the projeft of a tax upon Ihops was laid 
afide, and in the room of it was fubftituted the 
fubfidy 1759. 

What in France is called the perfonal taille 
is, perhaps, the moft important tax upon the pro- 
Tits of ftock employed in agriculture that is levied 
in any part of Europe. 

Ih the diforderly ftate of Europe during the 
prevalence of the feudal government, the fo- 
vereign was obliged to co.ntent himfelf with tax- 
ing thofe who were too v/eak to refufe to pay 
taxes. The great lords, though willing to afilfl; 

him 
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^him upon particular emergencies, refufed to 
fubjeft themfelves to any conftant tax, and he 
was not ftrong enough to force them. The oc- 
cupiers of land all over Europe were, the greater 
part of them, originally bond-men. Through 
the greater part of Europe they were gradually 
emancipated. Some of them acquired the pro- 
perty of landed eftates which they held by fome 
bale or ignoble tenure, Ibmetimes under the 
king, and fometimes under fome other great 
lord, like the ancient copy-holders of England. 
Others, without acquiring the property, obtain- 
ed leafes for terms of years, of the lands which 
they occupied under their lord, and thus became 
lefs dependent upon him. The great lords feem 
to have beheld the degree of profperity and in- 
dependency, which this inferior order of men 
had thus come to enjoy, with a malignant and 
contemptuous indignation, and willingly con- 
fented that the fovereign fliould tax them. In 
fome countries this tax was confined to the lands 
which were held in property by an ignoble 
tenure j and, in this cafe, the taille was faid to be 
real. The land-tax eftablifhed by the late king 
of Sardinia, and the taille in the provinces of 
Languedoc, Provence, Dauphine, and Brittany; 
in the generality of Montauban, and in the elec- 
tions of Agen and Condom, as well as in fome other 
diftridts of France, are taxes upon lands held in 
property by an ignoble teaure. In other countries 
the tax was laid upon the fuppofed profits of ail 
thofe who held in fartn or leafe lands belonsina 
to other people, whatever might be the tenure 
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by which the proprietor held tliem; and in c 
cafe the taille was faid to be perfonal. In 
the greater part of thofe provinces of France, 
which are called the Countries of Eledions, the 
taille is of this kind. The real taille, as it 
is impofed only upon a part of the lands of 
the country, is neceflarily an unequal, but it 
is not always an arbitrary tax, though it is fb 
upon fome occafions. The perfonal taille, as 
it is intended to be proportioned to the profits of 
a certain clafs of people, which can only be 
guefled at, is neceflarily both arbitrary and un- 
equal. 

In France the perfonal taille at prefent (1775) 
annually impofed upon the twenty generalities, 
called the Countries of Elections, amounts to 
40,107,439 livres, j 6 fous*. The proportion 
in which this fum is aflefled upon thofe different 
provinces, varies from year to year, according to 
the reports which are made to the king’s council 
concerning the goodnefs or badnefs of the crops, 
as well as other circumftances, which may either 
increafe or diminifh their refpedive abilities to 
pay. Each generality is divided into a certain 
number of eledions, and the proportion in which 
the fum impofed upon the whole generality is 
divided among thofe different eledions, varies 
likewife from year to year, according to the re- 
ports made to the council concerning their rc- 
fpedive abilities. It feems impoffible that the 
council, with the beft intentions, can ever pro- 

* Memoires concernant les Droits, &c, tome ii. p. 17. 
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® °v° * portion with tolerable exaftnefsj either of thofe 
two afleffments to the real abilities of the pro- 
vince or diftrift upon which they are refpeitively 
laid. Ignorance and mifinformation muft air 
ways, more or lefs, miflead the moft upright 
council. The proportion which each parifh 
ought to fupport of what is aiTeircd upon the 
whole election, and that which each individual 
ought to fupport of what is afTelTed upon his 
particular parifli, are both in the fame manner 
varied, from year to year, according as circum- 
ftances are fuppofed to require. Thefc circum- 
Ifances are judged of, in the one cafe, by the 
officers of the ekftion ; in the other, by thofe of 
the parifh ; and both the one and the other arc, 
more or lefs, under the direflion and influence of 
the intendant. Not only ignorance and milln- 
fbrmation, but friendfhip, party animofity, and 
private refentment, are faid frequently to miflead 
iuch afleflbrs. No man fubjefl to fuch a tax, it 
is evident, can ever be certain, before he is af- 
feflfed, of what he is to pay. He cannot even 
be certain after he is aflefTed. If any perfon has 
been taxed who ought to have been exempted j 
or if any perlbn has been taxed beyond his pro- 
portion, though both muft pay in the mean time, 
yet if they complain, and make good their com- 
plaints, the whole parilh is reimpofed next year 
in order to reimburfe them. If any of the con- 
tributors become bankrupt or infolvent, the col- 
leftor is obliged to advance his tax, and the 
whole parifh is reimpofed next year in order to 
reimburfe the colleftor. If the colleftor himfelf 

fbould 
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ftiould become bankrupt, the parirti which clefts c h a i*. 
him muft anfwer for his conduft to the receiver-* 
general of the eleftion. But, as it might be 
troublcfomc for the receiver to profccute the 
whole parilh, he takes at his choice five or fix 
of the richeft contributors, and obliges them to 
make good what had been loft by the infolvency 
of the collcftor. The parilh is afterwards re- 
impoled in order to reimburfc thofe five or fix. 

Such reimpofitions are always over and above 
the taille of the particular year in which they arc 
laid on. 

When a tax is impofed upon the profits of 
ftock in a particular branch of trade, the traders 
arc all careful to bring no more goods to market 
than what they can fell at a price fufficient to 
reimburfe them for advancing the tax. Some of 
them withdraw a part of their ftocks from the 
trade, and the market is more fparingly fupplied 
than before. The price of the goods rifes, and 
the final payment of the tax falls upon the con- 
fumer. But when a tax is iinpofcd upon the 
profits of ftock employed in agriculture, it is 
not the intereft of the farmers to withdraw any 
part of their ftock from that employment. Each 
farmer occupies a certain quantity of land, for 
which he pays rent. For the proper cultivation 
of this land a certain quantity of ftock is necef- 
fary ; and by withdrawing any part of this ne- 
ceflfary quantity, the farmer is not likely to be 
more able to pay either the rent or the tax. In 
order, to pay the tax, it can never be his intereft 
,t0 di^inilh the' quantity of his produce, nor con- 
Y X a fcquently 
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fequently to fupply the market more fparin^ 

I than before. The tax, therefore, will never ena- 
ble him to raife the price of his produce, fo as 
to reifnburfe himfclf by throwing the final pay- 
ment upon the confumer. The farmer, how-, 
ever, muft have his rcafonable profit as well as 
every other dealer, otherwife he muft give up the 
trade. After the impofition of a tax of this 
kind, he can get this rcafonable profit only by 
paying lefs rent to the landlord. The more he 
is obliged to pay in th^ way of tax, the Icfs he 
can afford to pay in the way of rent. A tax of 
this kind impofed during the currency of a leafe 
may, no doubt, diftrefs or ruin the farmer. 
Upon the renewal of the leafe it muft always fall 
upon the landlord. 

In the countries where the perfbnal taille takes 
place, the farmer is commonly affeffed in propor- 
tion to the flock which he appears to employ in 
cultivation. He is, upon this account, fre- 
quently afraid to have a good team of horfes or 
oxen, but endeavours to cultivate with the mean- 
eft and moft wretched inftruments of hufbandry 
that he can. Such is his diftruft in the juftice 
of his afteffors, that he counterfeits poverty, 
and wiflies to appear fcarce able to pay any thing 
for fear of being obliged to pay too much. By 
this miferable policy he does not, perhaps, always 
confult his own intereft in the moft effedual man- 
ner } and he probably lofcs more by the diminu- 
tion of his produce than he faves by that of his 
tax. Though, in confequence of this wretched 
cultivation, the market is^ no doubt, fomewhat 

worfc 
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worfc fupplied j yet the fmall rife of price which ® **• 

this may occafion, as it is not likely even to in- 
demnify the farmer for the diminution of his 
produce, it is ftill lefs likely to enable him to 
pay more rent to the landlord. The public, 
the farmer, the landlord, all fufFer more or lefs 
by this degraded cultivation. That the perfonal 
taille tends, in many different ways, to difeourage 
cultivation, and confequenrly to dry up the prin- 
cipal fource of the wealth of every great country, 

I have already had occafion to obferve in the third 
book of this Inquiry. 

What are called poll-taxes in the fouthern pro- 
vinces of North America, and in the Weft Indian 
iftands, annual taxes of fo much a head upon every 
negroe, are properly taxes upon the profits of a 
certain fpccies of ftock employed in agriculture. 

As the planters are, the greater part of them, both 
farmers and landlords, the final payment of the tax 
falls upon them in their quality of landlords with- 
out any retribution. 

Taxes of fo much a head upon the bondmen 
employed in cultivation feem anciently to have 
been common all over Europe. There fubfifts 
at prefent a tax of this kind in the empire of 
RufTia. It is probably upon this account that 
poll-taxes of all kinds have often been repre- 
fented as badges of flavery. Every tax, how- 
ever, is to the perfon who pays it a badge, not of 
ilavery, but of liberty. It denotes that he is 
fubje£t to government, indeed, but that, as he 
has fome property, he cannot himfclf be the pro- 
perty of a- mafter, A poll-tax upon flaves is 

X 3 altogether 
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® o ^ altogether different from a poll-tax upon 

men. The latter is paid by the perfons upon 
whom it is impofed ; the former by a different 
let of perfons. The latter is either altogether 
arbitrary or altogether unequal, and in moft cafes 
is both the one and the other; the former, 
though in fome refpcfts unequal, different flavcs 
being of different values, is in no refpeft arbi- 
trary. Every mafter who knows the number of 
his own flaves, knows exaftly what he has to 
pay. Thofc different taxes, however, being called 
by the fame name, have been confidcred as of the 
fame nature. 

The taxes which in Holland are impofed upon 
men and maid fervants, arc taxes, not upon 
ftock, but upon expence; and fo far rclemble 
the taxes upon confumable commodities. The 
tax of a guinea a head for every- man fervant, 
which has lately been impofed in Great-Britain, 
is of the fame kind. It falls heavieft upon the 
middling rank. A man of two hundred a year 
may keep a fingle man fervant. A man of ten 
thoufand a year will not keep fifty. It does not 
affed the poor. 

Taxes upon the profits of ftock in particular 
employments can never affed the intcreft of 
money. Nobody will lend his money for lefs 
intereft to thofe who exercife the taxed, than to 
thofe who exercife the untaxed employments. 
T axes upon the revenue arifing from ftock in all 
employments, where the government attempts to 
levy them with any degree of exadnefs, will, in 
cafes, fall upon the intcreft of money. 

The 
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The Vingticmcj or twentieth penny, in France, ^ 
is a tax of the fame kind with what is called the' 
land-tax in England, and is affelTed, in the fame 
manner, upon the revenue arifing from land, 
houfes, and ftock. So far as it affefts ftock it is 
aflcfled, though not with great rigour, yet with 
much more exa&nefs than that part of the land- 
tax of England which is impofed upon the lame 
fund. It, in many cafes, falls altogether upon 
the intereft of money. Money is frequently 
funk in France upon what are called Contrails 
for the conftitution of a rent; that is, perpetual 
annuities redeemable at any time by the debtor 
upon payment of the fum originally advanced, 
but of which this redemption is not exigible by 
the creditor except in particular cafes. The 
Vingtieme feems not to have raifed the rate of 
thofe annuities, though it is exailly levied upon 
them all. 


A p p E N D I X to A R T r c L ? s I. and II, 

^axes upon the capital Value of Land, Houfes, and 

Stock. 

WHILE property remains in the pofleffion of 
the fame perfon, whatever permanent taxes may 
have been impofed upon it, they have never been 
intended to diminilb or take away any part 
of its capital value, but only fome part of the 
revenue arifing from it. But when property 
changes hands, when it is tranfmitted either from 
the dead to the living, or from the living to the 

X 4 living, 
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living, fuch taxes Jiave frequently been impofed 
upon it as neceffarily take away fomc part of its 
capital value. 

T HE transference of all forts of property from 
the dead to the living, and that of immoveable 
property, of lands and houfes, from the living to 
the living, are tranla£lions which arc in their 
pature either- public and nworious, or fuch as 
cannot be long concealed. Such tranfaflions, 
therefore, may be taxed direftly. The tranf- 
fcrence of (lock or moveable property, from the 
living to the living, by the lending of money, is 
frequently a fecret tranfaftion, and may always 
be made fo. It cannot eafily, therefore, be 
taxed direftly. It has been taxed indire&ly in 
two different ways ; firft, by requiring that the 
deed, containing the obligation to repay, Ihould 
be written upon paper or parchment which had 
paid a certain ftamp-duty, otherwife not to be 
valid ; fecondly, by requiring, under the like 
penalty of invalidity, that it Ihould be recorded 
either in a public or fecret rcgifter, and by 
impofing certain duties upon fuch regiftration. 
Stamp-duties and duties of regiftration have 
frequently been impofed likewife upon the deeds 
transfering property of all kinds from the dead 
to the living, and upon thofe transfering im- 
moveable property from the living to the living, 
tranfaflions vyhich might eafily have been taxed 
direftly. 

The Vicefima Hereditatum, the twentieth 
penny of inheritances, impofed by Auguftus 
upon the ^cient Romans, was a tax upon the 
1 3 transference 
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transference of property from the dead to the ^ ha p- 
living. Dion Caffius*, the author who writes 1 
concerning it the leaft indiftindly, fays, that it was 
impofed upon all fucceffions, legacies, and dona- 
tions, in cafe of death, except upon thofe to the 
neareft relations, and to the poor. 

Of the fame kind is the Dutch tax upon 
fucceffions f. Collateral fucceffions are taxed, 
according to the degree of relation, from five to 
thirty per cent, upon the whole value of the 
fuccefflon. Tcftamentary donations, or legacies 
to collaterals, arc fubjefl to the like duties. 

Thofe from hulband to wife, or from wife to 
hulband, to the fiftieth penny. The Luftuofa 
Hereditas, the mournful fuccelTion of afeendents 
to defeendents, to the twentieth penny only, 

Diredl fucceffions, or thofe of defeendents to 
afeendents, pay no tax. The death of a father, 
to fuch of his children as live in the fame houfe 
with him, is feldom attended with any increafe, 
and frequently with a confiderable diminution of 
revenue ; by the lofs of his induftry, of his office, 
or of feme life-rent eftate, of which he may have 
been in pofleflion. That tax would be cruel and 
oppreflTive which aggravated their lofs by taking 
from them any part of his fucceffion. It may, 
however, fometimes be otherwife with thofe 
phildreti who, in the language of the Roman 

Lib. 55. See alfo Burman de Vefligallbus Pop. Rom. 
cap. xi. and Bouchaud de V impot du vingtieme fur les Aic- 
ceflions. 

f See Memoires concecnant les Droits^ tome i. p« 225. 

law. 
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® ^ law, are faid to be emancipated ; in that of the 

Scotch law, to be foris-familiated ; that is, who 
have received their portion, have got families of 
theit own, and are lupported by funds feparatc 
and independent of tbofe of their father. What- 
ever part of his fucceflion might come to fuch 
children would be a real addition to their fortune, 
and might therefore, perhaps, without more incon- 
veniency than what attends all duties of this kind| 
be liable to fome tax. 

The cafualties of the feudal law were taxes 
upon the transference of land, both from the dead 
to the living, and from the living to the living. 
In ancient times they conftituted in every part of 
liurope one of the principal branches of the revenue 
of the crown. 

The heir of every immediate vaffal of the 
crown paid a certain duty, generally a year's 
rent, upon receiving the inveftiture of the eftate. 
If the heir was a minor, the whole rents of tl^e 
eftate, during the continuance of the minority, 
devolved to the fuperior without any other 
charge, befides the maintenance of the minor, 
and the payment of the widow's dower, when 
there happened to be a dowager upon the land. 
When the minor came to be of age, another tax, 
called Relief, was ftill due to the fuperior, which 
generally amounted likewife to a year’s rent. A 
long minority, which in the prefent times fo 
frequently difburdens a great eftate of aft its in- 
cumbrances, and reftores the family to their 
ancient fplendour, could in thofc times have no 
fuch effect. The wafte, and not the diftneum- 

brance 
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brance of the eftate, was the common efFcdl of a c 
Jong minority. 

Bv the feudal law the vallal could not alienate 
without the confent of his fuperior, who gene- 
rally extorted a fine or compofition for granting 
it. This fine, which was at firft arbitrary, came 
in many countries to be regulated at a certain 
portion of the price of the land. In fome coun- 
tries, where the greater part of the other feudal 
cuftoms have gone into difufe, this tax upon the 
alienation of land (till continues to make a very 
confidcrable branch of the revenue of the fove- 
reign. In the canton of Berne it is fo high as a 
fixth part of the price of all noble fiefs j and a 
tenth part of that of all ignoble ones *. In the 
canton of Lucerne the tax upon the fale of lands 
is not univerfal, and takes place only in cer- 
tain diftriiSts. But if any perfon- fells his land, 
in order to remove out of the territory, he pays 
ten per cent, upon the whole price of the fale f . 
Taxes of the fame kind upon the fale either of 
all lands, or of lands held by certain tenures, take 
place in many other countries, and make a more 
or lefs confiderable branch of the revenue of the 
fovereign. 

Such tranfaftions may be taxed indireilly, by 
means cither of ftamp- duties, or of duties upon 
regiftration ; and thofe duties either may or may 
not be proportioned to the value of the fubjedt 
which is transferred. 


3*5 

H A t*. 
II. 


• Memoires concernant les Droits, &c. tomei.p. 154. 
fid. p. 157. 
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book In Great-Britain the (lamp- duties are hi^cf or 
, lower, not fo much according to the value of the 
property transferred (an eighteen penny or half 
crown ftamp being fufficient upon a bond for the 
largeft fum of money) as according to the nature 
of the deed. Thehigheft do not exceed fix pounds 
upon every fheet of paper, or flein of parchment ; 
and thefe high duties fall chiefly upon grants from 
the crown, and upon certain law proceedings, 
without any regard to the value of the fubjeft. 
There are in Great-Britain no duties on the re- 
giftration of deeds or writings, except the fees of 
the officers who keep the regifter; and thefe arc 
feldom more than a reafonable recompence for 
their labour. The crown derives no revenue from 
them. 

In Holland* there are both ftamp-dutics and 
duties upon regiftration ; which in fome cafes 
are, and in fome are not proportioned to the 
value of the property transferred. All tefta- 
ments muft be written upon ftamped paper of 
which the price is proportioned to the property 
difpofed of, fo that there are ftamps which coft 
from three pence, or three ftivers a fheet, to 
three hundred florins, equal to about twenty- 
feven pounds ten fhillings of our money. If the 
ftamp is of an inferior price to what die teftator 
ought to have made ufe of, his fuccelTion is 
confifeated. This is over and above all their 
Other taxes on fucceffion. Except bills of ex- 

• Memoircs concernant Ics Droits, &c. tome i. p. 223, 224, 
225. 

change, 
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change, and feme other mercantile bills, all c h a p. 
other deeds, bonds, and contracts, are fubje£t to^ 
a ftamp-duty- This duty, however, does not rife 
in proportion to the value of die fubjedt. All fales 
of land and of houfes, and all mortgages upon 
either, muft be regiftered, and, upon regiftration, 
pay a duty to the ftate of two and a half per cent, 
upon the amount of the price or of the mortgage. 

This duty is extended to the fale of all Ihips 
and veflels of more than two tons burthen, whe- 
ther decked or undecked. Thefe, it (eems, arc 
confidered as a fort of houfes upon the water. 

The fale of moveables, when it is ordered by a 
court of juftice, is fubjedt to the like duty of two 
and a half per cent. 

In France there are both ftamp- duties and duties 
upon regiftration. The former are confidered as a 
branch of the aides or excife, and in the provinces 
where thofe duties take place, are levied by the ex- 
cife officers. The latter are confidered as a branch 
of the domain of the crown, and are levied by a 
different fet of officers. 

Those modes of taxation, by ftamp-duties and 
by duties upon regiftration, are of very modern 
invention. In the courfe of little more than a 
century, however, ftamp-duties have, in Europe, 
become almoft univerfal, and duties, upon regiftra- 
tion extremely common. There is no art which 
one government fooner learns of another, than 
that of draining money from the pockets of the 
people. 

Taxes upon the transference of property from 
the dead to the living, fall finally as well as imme- 
diately 
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® OyO ^ diatcly upon the perfons to] whom the property 
is transferred. Taxes upon the fale of land fall 
altogether upon the feller. The feller is almoft 
always under the necefTity of fellingj and muft, 
therefore, take fuch a price as he can get. The 
buyer is fcarce ever under the ncceflity of buy- 
ing, and will, therefore, only give fuch a price 
as he likes. He confiders what the land will 
coft him in tax and price together. The more 
he is obliged to pay in the way of tax, the lefs 
he will be difpofed to give in the way of price. 
Such taxes, therefore, fall almoft always upon a 
neceflitous perfon, and muft, therefore, be fre- 
quently very cruel and oppreffive. Taxes upon 
the fale of new-built houfes, where the building 
is fold without the ground, fall generally upon 
the buyer, becaufe the builder muft generally 
have his profit j otherwife he muft give up the 
trade. If he advances the tax, therefore, the 
buyer muft generally repay it to him. Taxes 
upon the fale of old houfes, for the fame realbn 
as thofe upon the fale of land, fall generally upon 
the feller j whom in moft cafes cither conve- 
niency or necefllty obliges to fell. The number 
of new-built houfes that are annually brought to 
market, is more or lefs regulated by the de- 
mand. Unlefs the demand is fuch as to afibrd the 
builder his profit, after paying all expences, 
he will build no more houfes. The number of 
old houfes which happen at any time to come to 
market is regulated by accidents of which the 
greater part have no relation to the demand. 
Two or three great bankruptcies in a mercantile 
6 town. 
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town, will bring many houfes to fale, which muft ^ * p* 

be fold for what can be got for them. Taxes upon ' 
the fale of ground-rents fall altogether upon the 
feller ; for the fame reafon as thofc upon the fale 
of land. Stamp-duties, and duties upon the re- 
giftration of bonds and contratEfs for borrowed 
money, fall altogether upon the borrower, and, in 
fadt, arc always paid by him. Duties of the fame 
kind upon law proceedings fall upon the fuitors. 

They reduce to both the capital value of the fub- 
je<5t in difpute. The more it cofts to acquire any 
property, the lefs muft be the neat value of it when 
acquired. 

All taxes upon the transference of property 
of every kind, fo far as they diminifti the capital 
value of that property, tend to diminifti the funds 
deftined for the maintenance of produdtive labour. 

They are all more or lefs unthrifty taxes that in- 
creafe the revenue of the fovercign, which feldom 
maintains any but unprodudlive labourers; at the 
expence of the capital of the people, which main- 
tains none but produdlive. 

Such taxes, even when they are proportioned 
to the value of the property transferred, are ftill 
unequal; the frequency of transference not being 
always equal in property of equal value. When 
they are not proportioned to this value, which is 
the cafe with the greater part of the ftamp- 
duties, and duties of regiftration, they are ftill 
more fo. They are in no refped arbitrary, but 
arc or may be in all cafes pcrfedtly clear and 
certain. Though they Ibmetimes fall upon the 
perfon who is not very able to pay ; the time of 

payment 
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payment is in moft cafes fufficiently convenient for 
(him. When the payment becomes due, he muft 
in moft cafes have the money to pay. They are 
levied at very little expence, and in general fubjcft 
the contributors to no other inconveniency beftdes 
always the unavoidable one of paying the tax. 

In France the ftamp-duties are not much com- 
plained of. Thofe of regiftration, which they call 
the Controle, are. They give occafion, it is pre- 
tended, to much extortion in the ofBccrs of the 
farmers- general who colleft the tax, which is in a 
great meafure arbitrary and uncertain. In the 
greater part of the libels which have been written 
againft the prefent fyftem of finances in France, 
the abufes of the Controle make a principal ar- 
ticle. Uncertainty, however, does not feem to be 
neceflarily inherent in the nature of fach taxes. 
If the popular complaints are well founded, the 
abufe muft arife, not fo much from the nature of 
the tax, as from the want of precifion and diftindl- 
nefs in the words of the edicts or laws which im- 
pofe it. 

The regiftration of mortgages, and in general 
of all rights upon immoveable property, as it 
gives great fecurity both to creditors and pur- 
chafers, is extremely advantageous to the public. 
That of the greater part of deeds of other kinds 
is frequently inconvenient and even dangerous 
to individuals, without any advantage to the 
public. All regifters which, it is acknowledged, 
ought to be kept fecret, ought certainly never 
to exift. The credit of individuals ought cer- 
tainly never to depend upon fo very (lender a fecu- 
rity 
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rity as the probity and religion of the inferior^ 
officers of revenue. But where the fees of re-' 
giftration have been nnade a fource of revenue to 
the Ibvereign, regifter ofl^ces have commonly 
been multiplied without end, both for the deeds 
which ought to be regiftered, and for thofe which 
ought not. In France there are feveral different 
forts of fecret regifters. This abufe, though not 
perhaps a neceffary, it muff be acknowledged, 
is a very natural effe£l of fueh taxes. 

Such ftamp-duties as thofe in England upon 
cards and dice, upon news-papers and periodical 
pamphlets, &c. are properly taxes upon con- 
fumption; the final payment falls upon the perfons 
who ufe or confume fuch commodities. Such 
ftamp-duties as thofe upon licences to retail ale, 
wine, and fpirituous liquors, though intended, 
perhaps, to fall upon the profits of the retailers, 
are likcwife finally paid by the confumers of thofe 
liquors. Such taxes, though called by the fame 
name, and levied by the fame officers and in the 
fame manner with the ftamp-duties above-men- 
tioned upon the transference of property, are how- 
ever of a quite different nature, and fall upon quite 
different funds. 

Article III. 

Taxes upon the Wages of Labour, 

THE wages of the inferior clafles of work- 
men, I have endeavoured to fhow in the firft: 
book, are every vrhere neceffarily regulated by 
Ill, y two 
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B 0^0 K lyfQ different circumftances •, the demand for la- 
I hour, and the ordinary or average price of pro- 
vifions. The demand for labour, according as 
it happens to be either increafing, ftationary, or 
declining; or to require an increafing, flationary, 
or declining population, regulates the fub- 
fiftencc of the labourer, and determines in what 
degree it fliall be, cither liberal, moderate, or 
fcanty. The ordinary or average price of pro- 
vifions determines the quantity of money which 
muft be paid to the workman in order to enable 
him, one year with another, to purchafe this 
liberal, moderate, or fcanty fubfiftence. While 
the demand for labour and the price of provifions, 
therefore, remain the fame, a diredt tax upon 
the wages of labour can have no other effedt 
than to raife them fomevvhat higher than the tax. 
Let us fuppofe, for example, that in a particular 
place the demand for labour and the price of 
provifions were fuch, as to render ten fliillings a 
week the ordinary wages of labour ; and that a 
tax of one-fifth, or four flrillings in the pound, 
w'as impofed upon wages. If the demand for 
labour and the price of provifions remained the 
fame, it would Hill be ncceflary that the labourer 
fhould in that place earn fuch a fubfiftence as 
could be bought only for ten fhillings a week, or 
that after paying the tax he fhould have ten 
fhillings a Week free wages. But in order to leave 
him fuch free wages after paying fuch a tax, the 
price of labour muft in that place foon rife, not 
to twelve lliillings a week only, but to twelve 
and fixpcncci that is, in order to enable him to 

pay 
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B o o K jjf ftock, it would be neccflary that he fboofJ 
retain a larger portion, or, what comes to the 
fame thing, the price of a larger portion, of the 
produce of the land, and confequently that he 
fhould pay lefs rent to the landlord. The final 
payment of this rife of wages, therefore, would 
in this cafe fall upon the landlord, together with 
the additional profit of the farmer who had ad- 
vanced it. In all cafes a direcfl tax upon the 
wages of labour muft, in the long-run, occafion 
both a greater reduction in the rent of land, and 
a greater rife in the price of manufactured goods, 
than would have followed from the proper aflell^ 
ment of a fnm equal to the produce of the tax, 
partly upon the rent of land, and partly upon 
confumable commodities. 

If direfl taxes upon the wages of labour have 
not always occafioned a proportionable rife in thofc 
wages, it is becaufe they have generally occafioned 
a confiderable fall in the demand for labour. 
The declenfion of induflry, the deereafe of employ- 
ment for the poor, the diminution of the annual 
produce of the land and labour of the country, 
have generally been the effefts of fuch taxes. In 
confequence of them, however, the price of labour 
muft always be higher than it otherwife would 
have been in the aftual ftate of the demand : 
and this enhancement of price, together with the 
profit of thofe who advance it, muft always be 
finally paid by the landlords and confumers. 

A TAX upon the wages of country labour dops 
not raife the price of the rude produce of land in 
proportion to the tax ; for the Ikme reafon that a 

6 tax 
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tax upon the farmer’s profit does not raife that chap. 
price in that proportion. 

Absurd and deftru£tive as fuch taxes are, 
however, they take place in many countries. 

In France that part of the taille which is charged 
upon the induftry of workmen and day-labourers 
in country villages, is properly a tax of this 
kind. Their wages are computed according to 
the common rate of tiic diilrict in which they 
refide, and that they may be as little liable as 
poffible to any over-charge, their yearly gains 
are eftimated at no more than two hundred 
working days in the year*. The tax of each 
individual is varied from year to year according to 
different circumftances, of which the coiledtor 
or the commiffary, whom the intendant appoints 
to afnil him, are the judges. In Bohemia, in 
confequcuce of the alteration in the fyilem of 
finances which was begun in I/4S, a very heavy 
tax is impofed upon the induftry of artificers. 

They are divided into four claffes. The higheft 
clafs pay a hundred florins a year; which, at 
two-and-twenty pence halfpenny a florin, amounts 
to 9/. '] s. bd. The fccond clafs are taxed at 
feventy ; the third at fifty j and the fourth, com- 
prehending artificers in villages, and the loweft 
clafs of thofe in towns, at twenty- five fiorinsf. 

The recompence of ingenious artifts and of 
men of liberal profeftions, I have endeavoured 
to fhow in the firfl book, ncceffarily keeps a 
certain proportion to the emoluments of inferior 

• Memoires concernant les Droits, &rc. tom. ii. p. 108. 

Id. tom. iii. p. 87. 

y j 
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few others Icfs obnoxious to envy, excepted.^ 
There arc in England no other diredt taxes upon 
the wages of labour. 


Article IV. 

Taxes which, it is intended, Jhould fall indifferently 
upon every different Species of Revenue. 

THE taxes which, it is intended, Ihould 
fall indifferently upon every different fpecies of 
revenue, are capitation taxes, and taxes upon con- 
fumable commodities. Thefe muft be paid indif- 
ferently from whatever revenue the contributors 
may poffefs ; from the rent of their land, from the 
profits of their flock, or from the wages of their 
labour. 


Capitation T axes. 

CAPITATION taxes, if it is attempted to 
proportion them to the fortune or revenue of each 
contributor, become altogether arbitrary. The 
ftate of a man’s fortune varies from day to day, and 
without an inquifition more intolerable than any tax, 
and renewed at leaft once every year, can only be 
gueffed at. His affclfment, therefore, muft in moft 
cafes depend upon the good or bad humour of his 
affeffors, and muft, therefore, be altogether arbi- 
trary and uncertain. 

Capitation taxes, if they are proportioned 
not to the fuppofed fortune, bvt to the rank of 
each contributor, become altogether unequal j 

Y 4 the 
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K the degrees of fortune being frequently unequal in 
I the fame degree of rank. 

Such taxes, therefore, if it is attempted to 
render them equal, become altogether arbitrary 
and uncertain} and if it is attempted to render 
them certain and not arbitrary, become alto- 
gether unequal. Let the tax be light or heavy, 
uncertainty is always a great grievance. In a light 
tax a conGderable degree of inequality may be 
fupported } in a heavy one it is altogether in- 
tolerable. 

In the different poll-taxes which took place in 
England during the reign of William III. the 
contributors were, the greater part of them, af- 
feffed according to the degree of their rank j as 
dukes, marquiffes, earls, vifeounts, barons, efquires, 
gentlemen, the eldeft and youngeft Tons of peers, 
&c. All Ihopkeepers and tradefmen worth more 
than three hundred pounds, that is, the better fort 
of them, were fubjeft to the fame affeffment } how 
great foever might be the difference in their 
fortunes. Their rank was more confidered than 
their fortune. Several of thofe who in the firft 
poll-tax were rated according to their fuppofed 
fortune, were afterwards rated according to their 
rank. Serjeants, attornies, and proflors at law, 
who in the firft poll-tax were affeffed at three fhil- 
lings in the pound of their fuppofed income, 
were afterwards aftefled as gentlemen. In the af- 
feffment of a tax which was not very heavy, 
a confiderable degree of inequality had been found 
Jefs infupportable than any degree of uncer- 
tainty. 

In 
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In the capitation which has been levied in c 
France without any interruption fince the be- , 
ginning of the prefcnt century, the highefl 
orders of people are rated according to their 
rank by an invariable tariff ; the lower orders of 
people, according to what is fuppofed to be 
their fortune, by an afTeffment which varies from 
year to year. The officers of the king’s court, 
the judges and other officers in the fuperior 
courts of juftice, the officers of the troops, &c. 
are affelfed in the firft manner. The inferior 
ranks of people in the provinces are aflefTed in 
the fecond. In France the great eafily fubmit 
to a confiderable degree of inequality in a tax 
which, fo far as it affccSts them, is not a very 
heavy one ; but could not brook the arbitrary 
afieffinent of an intendant. I'he inferior ranks 
of people mufl:, in that country, fuffer patiently 
the ufage which tlieir fuperiors think proper to give 
them. 

In England the different poll-taxes never pro- 
duced the fum which had been expefled from 
them, or which, it was fuppofed, they might 
have produced, had they been exaflly levied. 
In France the capitation always produces the 
fum expedled from it. The mild government 
of England, when it affelfed the different ranks 
of people to the poll-tax, contented itfelf with 
what that afTeffment happened to produce; and 
required no compenfation for the lofs which the 
ftate might fuftain either by thofe who could not 
pay, or by thofe who would not pay (for there 
were many fuch), and who, by the indulgent 
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® ^ execution of the law, were not forced to pay. 

i The more fcvere government of France alTefles 
upon each generality a certain fiim, which the 
intendant' muft find as he can. If any province - 
complains of being afleffed too high, it may, in 
the afleffment of next year, obtain an abatement 
proportioned to the over-charge of the year be- 
fore. But it muft pay in the mean time. The 
intendant, in order to be furc of finding the fum 
afleffed upon his generality, was impowered to 
affefs it in a larger fum, that the failure or in- 
ability of fome of the contributors might be 
compenfated by the over-charge of the reft ; and 
till 1765, the fixation of this furplus affeffment 
was left altogether to his dilerction. In that 
year indeed the council affumed this power to 
itfelf. In the capitation of the provinces, it is 
obferved by the perfedly well-informed author of 
the Memoirs upon the impofitions in France, the 
proportion which falls upon the nobility, and upon 
thofe whofe privileges exempt them from the taille, 
is the leaft confiderable. The largeft falls upon 
thofe fubjeft to the taille, who are afleffed to the 
capitation at fo much a pound of what they pay to 
that other tax. 

Capit.^tion taxes, fo far as they are levied upon 
the lower ranks of people, are diredt taxes upon the 
wages of labour, and are attended with all the in- 
conveniencies of fuch taxes. 

Capitation taxes are levied at little expence ; 
and, where they are rigoroufly exadled, afford 
a very fure revenue to the ftate. It is upon this 
account that in countries where the eafe, com- 
fort, 
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fort, and fecurity of the inferior ranks of people chap. 
arc little attended to, c^itation taxes are veryi 
common. It is in general, however, but a 
fmall part of the public revenue, which, in a 
great empire, has ever been drawn from fuch 
taxes; and the greateft fum which they have 
ever afforded, might always have been found in 
fome other way much more convenient to the 
people. 


Taxes upon conjumable Commodities. 

THE impoffibility of taxing the people, in 
proportion to their revenue, by any capitation, 
feems to have given occafion to the invention of 
taxes upon confumable commodities. The ftate 
not knowing how to tax, dirediy and propor- 
tionably, the revenue of its fubjefts, endeavours 
to tax it indiredtly by taxing their expence, which, 
it is fuppofed, will in moft cafes be nearly in pro- 
portion to their revenue. Their expence is taxed 
by taxing the confumable commodities upon which 
it it is laid out. 

Consumable commodities are either neceffarics 
or luxuries. 

Bv neceffaries I underftand, not only the 
commodities which are indifpenfably neceflary 
for the fupport of life, but whatever the cuftom 
of the country renders it indecent for creditable 
people, even of the lowed order, to be without. 
A linen Ihirt, for example, is, driftly fpeaking, 
not a neceffary of life. The Greeks and Romans 
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BOOK livedj I fuppolej very comfortably, though they 
I had no linen. But in the prefcnt times, through 
the greater part of Europe, a creditable day- 
labourer would be alhamed to appear in public 
without a linen fhirt, the want of which would 
be luppoled to denote that difgraceful degree of 
poverty, which, it is prefumed, nobody can 
well fall into without extreme bad conduft. 
Cuftom, in the fame manner, has rendered lea- 
ther fhoes a neceffary of life in England. The 
pooreft creditable perfon of either fex would be 
adiarned to appear in public without them. 
In Scotland, cuflom has rendered them a ne- 
ceflary of life to the lowefb order of men ; but 
not to the fame order of women, who may, 
without any difcredit, walk about bare-footed. 
In France they are neceffaries neither to men 
nor to women ; the lowed: rank of both fexes ap- 
pearing there publicly without any difcredit, 
foinetimes in wooden, flioes, and fometime bare- 
footed. Under ncceflafies, therefore, I com- 
pi-ehend, not only thofe things which nature, 
but thofe things which the edablilhed rules of 
decency have rendered neceffary to the lowed 
rank of people. All other things I call lux- 
uries ; without meaning by this appellation, 
to throw the fmalled degree of reproach upon 
the temperate ufe of them. Beer and ale, for 
example, in Great-Bricain, and wine, even in 
the wine countries, I call luxuries. A man of 
any rank may, without any reproach, abdain 
totally from tading fuch liquors. Nature docs 

not 
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not render them necefiary for the fupport of life j ^ 
and cuflom nowhere renders it indecent to live ' 
without them. 

As the wages of labour are every where regu- 
lated, partly by the demand for it, and partly 
by the average price of the neceffary articles of 
fubfiftence; whatever raifes this average price 
muft neceflarily raife thofe wages, fo that the la- 
bourer may Hill be able to purchafe that quan- 
tity of thofe neceffary articles which the Hate of 
the demand for labour, whether increafing, Ha- 
tionary, ^r declining, requires that he fbould 
have^. A tax upon thole articles neceffarily 
raifes their price fomewhat higher than the 
amount of the tax, becaufe the dealer, who ad- 
vances the tax, muH generally get it back w ith a 
profit. Such a tax muft, therefore, occafion a rife 
in the wages of labour proportionable to this rife 
of price. 

It is thus that a tax upon the neceffaiies of 
life, operates exadlly in the fame manner as a 
dircdl tax upon the wages of labour. The la- 
bourer, though he may pay it out of his hand, 
cannot, for any confiderable time at leaft, be 
properly laid even to advance it. It muft always 
in the long-run be advanced to him by his im- 
mediate employer in the advanced rare of his 
wages. His employer, if he is a manufacftiirer, 
will charge upon the price of his goods tliis rife 
of wages, together with a profit ; fo that tlic final 
payment of the tax, together with this over-charge, 
will fall upon the confumcr. If his employer is a 
♦ See Book I. Chap, 8. 
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farmer, the final payment, together with a like 
-charge, will fall upon the rent of the land- 
lord. 

It is otherwife with taxes upon what I call 
luxuries} even upon thofc of the poor. The rife 
in the price of the taxed commodities, will not 
neceflarily occafion any rife in the wages of la- 
bour. A tax upon tobacco, for example, though 
a luxury of the poor as well as of the rich, will 
not raife wages. Though it is taxed in England 
at three times, and in France at fifteen times its 
original price, thofe high duties feem t^have no 
elFeft upon the wages of labour. The lame thing 
may be faid of the taxes upon tea and fugar } which 
in England and Holland have become luxuries of 
the loweft ranks of people} and of thofe upon 
chocolate, which in Spain is faid to have become 
fo. The different taxes which in Great-Britain 
have in the courfe of the prefent century been 
impofed upon fpirituous liquors, are not fuppofed 
to have had any effeft upon the wages of labour. 
The rife in the price of porter, occafioned by an 
additional tax of three fhillings upon the barrel of 
ftrong beer, has not raifed the wages of common 
labour in London, Thcfe were about eighteen- 
pence and twenty- pence a day before the tax, and 
they are not more now. 

The high- price of fuch commodities does not 
neceffarily diminilh the ability of the inferior 
ranks of people to bring up families. Upon the 
fober and induftrious poor, taxes uport fuch com- 
modities ad as fumpiuary laws, and dilpofe them 
cither to moderate, or to refrain altogether from 

the 
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the ufe of fuperfluities which they can no longer c h a 
eafiily afford. Their ability to bring up families, ' 
in confequence of this forced frugality, inftead 
of being diminilhed, is frequently, perhaps, in- 
creafed by the tax. It is the fober and induftri- 
ous poor who generally bring up the moft nume- 
rous families, and who principally fupply the 
demand for ufeful labour. All the poor indeed 
are not fober and induftrious, and the diffolute 
and diforderly might continue to indulge them- 
felvcs in the ufe of fuch commodities after this 
rife of price in the fame manner as before j with- 
out regarding the diftrefs which this indulgence 
might bring upon their families. Such diforderly 
perfons, however, feldom rear up numerous fa- 
milies } their children generally perilhing from 
neglc'il, mirmanagement, and the fcantinefs or 
unvvholefomenefs of their food. If by the ftrength 
of their confLitution they fuivive the hardlhips 
to which the bad condudt of their parents expofes 
them ; yet the example of that bad condudl com- 
monly corrupts their morals ; fo that, inftead of 
being ufeful to fociety by their induftry, they 
become public nuifanccs by their vices and dif- 
orders. Though the advanced price of the lux- 
uries of the poor, therefore, might increafe fome- 
what the diftrefs of fuch diforderly families, and 
thereby diminifh fomewhat their ability to bring 
up children j it would not probably diminifli mueb 
the ufeful population of the country. 

Any rife in thy average price of neceffaries, 
unlefs it is compen fated by a proportionable rife 
in the wages of labour, muft ncccflarily diminifh 

more 
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® ^ more or lefs the ability of the poor to bring up 

I numerous families, and confequently to fupply 
the demand for ufeful labour j whatever may be 
the ftate of that demand, whether increafing, fta- 
tionary, or declining; or fuch as requires an in- 
creafing, ftationary, or declining population. 

T.^xes upon luxuries have no tendency to raife 
the price of any other commodities, except that 
of the commodities taxed. Taxes upon necef- 
liu ies, by raifing the wages of labour, necelTarily 
tend to raife the price of all manufaflures, and 
confequently to diminifh the extent of their fale 
and confumption. Taxes upon luxuries are 
finally paid by the confumers of the commodities 
taxed, without any retribution. They fall in- 
differently upon every fpecics of revenue, the 
wages of labour, the profits of ftock, and the 
rent of land. Taxes upon neceffaries, fo far as 
they affl'd. the labouring poor, are finally paid, 
pa.'-rly by landlords in the diminifhed rent of 
their lands, and paitly by rich confumers, whe- 
ther landlords or others, in the advanced price 
of manufaflured goods ; and always with a con- 
liderable over-charge. The advanced price of 
fuch manuraflutes as are real neceffaries of life, 
and are deffined fur the confumption . of the 
poor, of coarfe woollens, for example, muff be 
compenfated to the poor by a farther advance- 
ment of their, wages. The middling and fu- 
perior ranks of people, if they underffood their 
own intereft, ought always to oppofe all taxes 
upon the neceffaries of life, as w'ell as all direft 
taxes upooi the wages of labour. The final pay- 
ment 
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ment of both one and the other falls alto- 
gethcr upon themfelves, and always with a con-' 
fidcrable over-charge. They fall heavicft upon 
the landlords, who always pay in a double Ca- 
pacity ; in that of landlords, by the reduClioh of 
their rent; and in that of rich confumers, by the 
increafe of their expence. The obfervation of 
Sir Matthew Decker, that certain taxes are, in 
the price of certain goods, fometimes repeated 
and accumulated four or five times, is perfectly 
juft with regard to taxes upon the neceffarics of 
life. In the price of leather, for example, you 
muft pay, not only for the tax upon the leather 
of your own Ihoes, but for a part of that upon 
thofe of the fhoe- maker and the tanner. You 
muft pay too for the tax upon the fait, upon the 
foap, and upon the candles which thofe workmen 
confucinc while employed in your fervice, and 
for the tax upon the leather, which the falt- 
makcr, the foap- maker, and the candle-maker 
confume while employed in their fervice. 

In Great Britain, the principal taxes upon 
the neceffarics of life are thofe upon the four 
commodities juft now mentioned, fait, leather, 
foap, and candles. 

Salt is a very ancient and a very univerfal 
fubjeCt of taxation. It was taxed among the 
Romans, and it is fo at prefent in, I believe, 
every part of Europe. The quantity annually 
confumed by any individual is fo fmall, and 
may be purchafed fo gradually, that nobody, it 
feems to l^ave been thought, could feel very 
fenfibly evdn a pretty heavy tax upon it. It is 
VoL. III. Z in 
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* ^ in England taxed at three fliillings and four- 

pence a bulhel j about three times the original 
price of the commodity. In Ibme other coun- 
tries the tax is ftill higher. Leather is a real 
neceffary of life. The ufc of linen renders foap 
fuch. In countries where the winter nights arc 
long, candles are a neceffary inftrument of trade. 
Leather and foap are in Great Britain taxed at 
three halfpence a pound j candles at a penny; 
taxes which, upon the original price of leather, 
may amount to about eight or ten per cent.; 
upon that of foap to about twenty or five and 
twenty per cent. ; and upon that of candles to 
about fourteen or fifteen per cent. ; taxes which, 
though lighter than that upon fait, are ftill very 
heavy. As all thofe four commodities are real 
neceffaiies of life, fuch heavy taxes upon them 
muft increafe fomewhat the expence of the fober 
and indufuious poor, and muft confequently 
raife more or lefs the wages of their labour. 

In a country where the winters are fo cold as 
in Great Britain, fuel is, during that feafbn, in 
the ftridell fenfe of the word, a neceffary of life, 
not only for tlie purpofe of drelfing vidluals, but 
for the comfortable fubfiftence of many different 
forts of workmen who work within doors ; and 
coals are the cheapeft of all fueL The price of 
fuel has fo important an influence upon that of 
labour, that all over Great Britain manufa<fturcs 
•have cSnftiicd tliemfclves principally to the coal 
counties ; other parts of the country, on account 
of the high price of this neceffary article, not 
being able to work fo cheap. In fomc manu- 
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fa^ureSj bcfides, coal is a ncceflary inftrument ® 
of trade } as in thofe of glafs, iron, and all other 
metalsk If a bounty could in any cafe be rea- 
fonable, it might perhaps be fo upon the tranf- 
portation of coals from thofe parts of the coun- 
try in which they abound, to thofe in which they 
are wanted. But the legiflature, inftead of a 
bounty, has impofed a tax of three (hillings and 
three-pence a ton upon coal carried coaftways ; 
which upon moft forts of coal is more than fixty 
per cent, of the original price at the coal-pit. * 

Coals carried either by land or by inland navi- 
gation pay no duty. Where they are naturally 
cheap, they are confumed duty free: where 
they are naturally dear, they are loaded with a 
heavy duty. 

Such taxes, though they raife the price of 
fubfiftence, and confequently the wages of la- 
bour, yet they afford a confiderable revenue to 
government, which it might not be eafy to find 
in any other way. There may, therefore, be 
good reafons for continuing them. The bounty 
upon the exportation of corn, fo far at it tends 
in the aftual ftatc of tillage to raife the price of 
that neceffary article, produces all the like bad 
cffefts; and inftead of affording any revenue, 
frequently occafions a very great expence to 
^vcrnment. The high duties upon the import- 
ation of foreign corn, which in years of mode- 
rate ; plenty amount to a prohibition ; and the 
abfolute prohibition of the importation either 
of live cattle or of fait provifions, which takes 
place in- the ordinary ftate of the law, and which, 
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on accouftt of the ftarcity, is at prefcnt fufpended 
mffor a limited time with regard to Ireland and 
the Britifti plantations, have all had the bad effefts 
of taxes upon the neceflaries of life, arid produce 
no revenue to government. Nothing feems ne- 
ceflary for the repeal of fuch regulations, but to 
convince the public of the futility of that 
fyftem in confcquencc of which they have been 
eftablifhed. 

Taxes upon the neceflaries of life are much 
higher in many other countries thali, in Great 
Britain. Duties upon flour and meal when 
ground at the mill, and upon bread when baked 
at the overt, take place in many countries. In 
Holland the money price of the bread confumed 
in towns is fuppofed to be doubled by means of 
fuch taxes. In lieu of a part of them, the people 
who live in the country pay every year fo much 
a head, according to the fort of bread they are 
fuppofed to confume. Thofe who confumc 
wheaten bread, pay three guilders fifteen ftiversj 
about fix (hillings and nine-pence halfpenny. 
Thefe, and fome other taxes of the fame kind, 
by railing the price of labour, are faid to have 
ruined the greater part of the manufefbures of 
Holland*. Similar taxes, though not quite Co 
heavy, take place in the Milancfe» in the (hates 
of Genoa, in the dutchy of Modena, in the 
dutchies of Parma, Placentia, and Guaftalla, 
and in the ccclefuftical (late. A French f author 

* Memoires concernant Ics Droits, fcc. p. aio, 

+ 1,6 Reformatear. 
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of fbme note has propofcd to reform the finances ® 
of his country, by fubftituting in the room of v 
the greater part of other taxes, this moft ruinous 
of all taxes. There is nothing fo abfurd, fays 
Cicero, which has not fometimes been afferted 
by fome philofophcrs. 

Taxes upon butchers meat are ftill more com- 
mon than thofe upon bread. It may indeed be 
doubted whether butchers meat is any where a 
ncccflary of life. Grain and other vegetables, 
with the help of milk, cheefc, and butter, or 
oil, where butter is not to be had, it is known 
from experience, can, without any butchers 
meat, afford the moft plentiful, the moft whole- 
fome, the moft nouriftiing, and the moft in- 
vigorating diet. Decency no where requires 
that any man fhoiild eat butchers meat, as it in 
moft places requires that he fhould wear a linen 
fhirt or a pair of leather Ihoes. 

Consumable commodities, whether necefia- 
ries or luxuries, may be taxed in two different 
ways. The confumcr may cither pay an annual 
fum on account of his ufing or confuming goods 
of a certain kind •, or the goods may be taxed 
while they remain in the hands of the dealer, 
and before they are delivered to the confumer. 
The confumable goods which laft a confiderablc 
time before they are confumed altogether, are 
moft properly taxed in the one way. Thofe of 
which the confumption is either immediate or 
more fpeedy, in the other. The coach-tax 
plate- tax arc examples of the .former method 

Z 1 of 
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^ of impofing ; the greater part of ihe other 
—/duties of excife and cuftoms, of the latter. 

A COACH may, with good management, Jaft 
ten or twelve years. It might be taxed, once 
for all, before it comes out of the hands of the 
coach- maker. But it is certainly more con- 
venient for the buyer to pay four pounds a year 
for the privilege of keeping a coach, than to 
pay all at once forty or forty-eight pounds ad- 
ditional price to the coach- maker; or a Aim 
equivalent to what the tax is likely to coft him 
during the time he ufes the fame coach. A 
fervice of plate, in the fame manner, may laft 
more than a century. It is certainly eafier for 
the confumer to pay five fliillings a year for 
every hundred ounces of plate, near one per cent, 
of the value, than to redeem this long annuity 
at five and twenty or tliircy years purchafe, 

which would enhance the price at leaft five and 

twenty or thirty per cent. The different taxes 
which affect houfes are certainly more conve- 

niently paid by moderate annual payments, than 
by a heavy tax of equal value upon the firft 
b,uilding or fale of the houfe. 

It was the well-known propofal of Sir Matthew 
Decker, that all commodities, even thofe of 
which the confumption is either immediate or 
very fpeedy, fhould be taxed in this manner j 

the dealer advancing nothing, but the confumer 
paying a certain annual fum for the licence to 
confume certain goods. The objedl of his 
fcheme was to promote all the different branches. 

of 
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K brewer chai^ges for having advanced them, may 
» perhaps amount to about three halfpence. If a 
workman can conveniently fpare thofe three half-, 
pence, he buys a pot of porter. If he cannot, 
he contents himfclf with a pint, fnd, as a penny 
faved is a penny got. he thus gains a farthing 
by his temperance. He pays the tax piece- 
meal, as he can afford to pay it, and when he 
can afford to pay it, and every aft of payment 
is perfeftly voluntary, and what he can avoid 
if he chufes to do fo. Thirdly, fuch taxes 
would operate lefs as fumptuary laws. When 
the licence was once purchafed, whether the 
purchafer drunk much or drunk little, his tax 
would be the fame. Fourthly, if a workman 
were to pay all at once, by yearly, half-yearly, 
or quarterly payments, a tax equal to what he 
at prefent pays, with little or no inconveniency, 
upon all the different pots and pints of porter 
which he drinks in any fuch period of time, the 
fum might frequently diflrcfs him very much. 
This mode of taxation, therefore, it feems evi- 
dent, could never, without the moft grievous 
opprcffion, produce a revenue nearly equal to 
what is derived from the prelcnt mode without 
any opprelTion. In feveral countries, however, 
commodities of an immediate or very fpeedy 
confumption are taxed in this manner. In Hol- 
land, people pay fo much a head for a licence to 
drink tea. I have already mentioned a tax upon 
bread, which, fo far as it is confumed in farm- 
houfes and country villages, is there levied in 
the fame m+ancr. 
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The dudes of cxcife are impo(ed chiefly upon ^ 
goods of home -produce deftined for home con-' 
fomptioo. They are impofed only upon a few 
fijrts of goods of the moft general ufe. There 
can never be any doubt either concerning the 
goods which are fubjeft to thofe duties, or 
concerning the particular duty which each fpecies 
of goods is fubjeft to. They fall almoft alto- 
gether upon what I call luxuries, excepting 
always the four duties above mentioned, upon 
fait, foap, leather, candles, and, perhaps, that 
upon green glafs. 

The duties of cuftoms are much more ancient 
than thofe of cxcife. They feem to have been 
called cuftoms, as denoting cuftomary payments 
which had been in ufe from time immemorial. 
They appear to have been originally confldered 
as taxes upon the profits of merchants. During 
the barbarous times of feudal anarchy, mer- 
chants, like all the other inhabitants of burghs, 
were confldered as little better than emancipated 
bondmen, whofe perfons were defpifed, and 
whofe gains were envied. The great nobility, 
who had confented that the king ftiould tallage 
the profits of their own tenants, were not un- 
willing that he fhould tallage likewife thofe of 
an order of men whom it was much lefs their 
imereft to proteft. In thofe ignorant times, it 
was not underftood, that the profits of mer- 
chants are a fubjedl not taxable dirc6i:ly j or that 
the final payment of all fuch taxes muft fail, 
with a confidcrablc over-charge, upon the con- 
Aimcrs. 
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B 0^0 K fijg gains of alien merchants were looked 
'Upon more unfavourably than thofc of Englifla 
merchants. It was natural, therefore, that thofc 
of the former fliould be taxed more heavily than 
thofe of the latter. This diftintflion between 
the duties upon aliens and thofe upon Englilh 
merchants, which was begun from ignorance, 
has been continued from the fpirit of monopoly, 
or in order to give our own merchants an ad- 
vantage both in the home and in the foreign 
market. 

. With this diftinflion the ancient duties of 
cuftoms were impofed equally upon all forts of 
goods, neceffarics as well as luxuries, goods 
exported as well as goods imported. Why 
ihould the dealers in one fort of good it feems 
to have been thought, be more favoured than 
thofe in another ? or why Ihould the merchant 
exporter be more favoured than the merchant 
importer ? 

The ancient cuftoms were divided into three 
branches. The firft, and perhaps the moft an- 
cient of all thofe duties, was that upon wool and 
leather. It feems to have been chiefly or alto- 
gether an exportation duty. When the woollen 
manufafture came to be eftabliflied in England, 
left the king Ihould lofe any part of his cuftoms 
■upon wool by the exportation of woollen cloths, 
a like duty was impofed upon them. The other 
two branches were, firft, a duty upon wine, 
which, being impofed, at fo much a ton, was 
called a tonnage j and, fecondly, a duty upon 
all other goods, which, being impofed at .fo. 

much 
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much a pound of their fnppofed value, was called ^ **• 

a poundage. In the forty feventh year of Ed-' 
ward III. a duty of fixpence in the pound was 
impofed upon all goods exported and imported, 
except wopls, wool-fells, leather, and wines, 
which were fubjeft to particular duties. In the 
fourteenth of Richard II. this duty was raifed 
to one fhilling in the pound 3 but three years 
1 afterwards, it was again reduced to fixpence. 

It was raifed to eight-pence in the fecond year 
of Henry IV. j and in the fourth of the 
fame prince, to one fhilling. From this time 
to the ninth year of William III. this duty con- 
tinued at one fhilling in the pound. The duties 
of tonnage and poundage were generally granted 
to the king by one and the fame aft of parlia- 
ment, and were called the Subfidy of Tonnag'O 
and Poundage. The fubfidy of poundage hav- 
ing continued for fo long a time at one ihilling 
in the pound, or at five per cent. ; a lubfidy 
came, in tfie language of the cuftoms, to de- 
note a general duty of this kind ot five per . 
cent. This fubfidy, which is now ' called the 
Old Subfidy, ftill continues to be levied accord- 
ing to the book of rates eftabliihed in the 
twelfth of Charles II. The method of afeer- 
taining, by a book of rates, the value of goods 
fubjeft to this duty, is faid to be older than the 
time of James I. The new fubfidy impofed by 
the ninth and tenth of William III., was an ad- 
ditional five per cent, upon the greater part of 
goods. The one -third and the two-third fub- 
fidy made up between them another five per 

cent. 
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• 0^0 ^ cent, of which they were proportionable parts, 
>The fubfidy of 1747 made a fourth five per cent, 
upon the greater part of goods j and that of 
1759, a fifth upon (bme particular forts of 
goods. Befides thofe five fubfidies, a great va- 
riety of other duties have occafionaliy been im- 
pofcd upon particular forts of goods, in order 
fometimes to relieve the exigencies of the ftatc, 
and fometimes to regulate the trade of the coun- 
try, according to the principles of the mercantile 
fyftem. 

That fyftem has come gradually more and 
more into fafhion. The old fubfidy was impofed 
indifferently upon exportation as well as im- 
portation. The four fubfequent fubfidies, as 
well as the other duties which have fince been 
occafionaliy impofed upon particular forts of 
goods, have, with a few exceptions, been laid 
altogether upon importation. The greater part 
of the ancient duties which had been impofed 
upon the exportation of the goods of home 
produce and manufaifture, have either been 
lightened or taken away altogether. In moft 
cafes they have been taken away. Bounties have 
even been given upon the exportation of fome 
of them. Drawbacks too, fometimes of the 
whole, and, in moft cafes, of a part of the duties 
which are paid upon the importation of foreign 
goods, have been granted upon their export- 
ation. Only half the duties impofed by the old 
liibfidy upon importation, are drawn back upon 
exportation : but the whole of thofe impofed by 
the latter fubfidies and other impofts are, upon 

the 
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ihe greater part of the goods, drawn back in thc^ p. 
fame manner. This growing favour of export-' 
ation, and difeouragement of importation, have 
fuffered only a few exceptions, which chiefly 
concern the materials of fotnt manufadlures* 

Thcle* our merchants and manufaffurers are 
willing Ihould come as cheap as poflible to 
themfelves, and as dear as poflible to their rivals 
and competitors in other countries. Foreign 
materials are, upon this account, fbmetimes al- 
lowed to be imported duty free ; Spanilh wool, 
for example, flax and raw linen yarn. The 
exportation of the materials of home produce, 
and of thofc which are the particular produce of 
our colonies, has fometimes been prohibited, 

"ind fometimes fubjefted to higher duties. The 
exportation of Englifli wool has been prohibited. 

That of beaver fkins, of beaver wool, and of 
gum Senega, has been fubjeclcd to higher du- 
ties j Great Britain, by the conqueft of Canada 
and Senega), having got almofl: the monopoly of 
thole commodities. 

That the mercantile fyftem has not been very 
favourable to the revenue of the great body of 
the people, to the annual produce of the land 
and labour of the country, I have endeavoured 
to Ihew in the fourth book of t'lis Inquiry. It 
feems not to have been more favourable to the 
revenue of the fovereign 5 fo far at leaft as that 
revenue depends upon the duties of cuftoms. 

In cohfcquence of that fyftem, the importation 
of fevcral Ibrts of goods has been prohibited 
filtogcthcr. This prohibition has in fome cafes 

entirely 
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B 0^0 K entirely prevented, and in others has very mtich 
diminifhed the importation of thofe commo- 
dities, by reducing the importers to the neceffity 
of fmuggling. It has entirely prevented the 
importation of foreign woollens •, and it has very 
much diminifhed that of foreign filks and vel- 
vets. In both cafes it has entirely annihilated 
the revenue of cuftoms which might have been 
levied upon fuch importation. 

The high duties which have been impofed 
upon the importation of many different forts of 
foreign goods, in order to difeourage their con- 
fumption in Great Britain, have in many cafes 
ferved only to encourage fmuggling, and in all 
cafes have reduced the revenue of the cuftoms 
below what more moderate duties would have 
afforded. The faying of Dr. Swift, that in the 
arithmetic of the cuftoms two and two, inftead 
of making four, make fometimes only one, 
holds perfedly true with regard to fuch heavy 
duties, which never could have been impofed 
had not the mercantile fyftem taught us, in 
many cafes, to employ taxation as an inftrument, 
not of revenue, but of monopoly. 

The bounties which are fometimes given 
upon the exportation of home produce and 
manufa(ftures, and the drawbacks which are paid 
upon the re-exportation of the greater part of 
foreign goods, have given occafion to many 
frauds, and to a fpecies of fmuggling more 
deftrudive of the public revenue than any 
other. In order to obtain the bounty or draw- 
back, the goods, it is well known, are fometimea 
I ' Ihipped 
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fhipped and fenc to fea j but foon afterwards ^ 
clandeftinely relanded in fome other part of the' 
country. The defalcation of the revenue of 
cuftoms occafioned by bounties and drawbacks, 
of which a great part are obtained fraudulently, 
is very great. The grofs produce of the cuf- 
toms in the year which ended on the 5th gf 
January 1755, amounted to 5,068,000/. The 
bounties which were paid out of this revenue, 
though in that year there was no bounty upon 
corn, amounted to 167,800/. The drawbacks 
which were paid upon debentures and certifi- 
cates, to 2,156,800/. Bounties and drawbacks 
together, amounted to 2,324)600/. In confe- 
quence of thcfe deduftions the revenue of the 
cufloms ar.iounted only to 2,743,400/.: from 
which deducting 287,900/. for the expence of 
management in Llaiier. and other incidents, the 
neat revenue of the cufloms for that year comes 
out ro be 2,455,5 c?/. 7 he expence of manage- 

ment amounts in this manner to between five 
and fix per cent, upon the grofs revenue of the 
cuftoms, and to fomeciiing more than ten per 
cent, upon wiiac .’•emains of that revenue, after 
deducing what is paid away in bounties and 
drawbacks. 

H E.'vvv duties being impofed upon almoft all 
goods imported, our merchant importers fmuggle 
as much, and make entry of as little as they can. 
Our merchant exporters, on the contrary, make 
entry of more than they export ; foTTietimes out 
of vanity, and to pafs for great dealers in goods 
which pay no duty ; and Ibmctimes to gain a 

bounty 
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B 0^0 K bounty or a drawback. Our exports, in conic* 
.queneeof thefe different frauds, appear upon the 
cuftomhoufe books greatly to overbalance our 
imports ; to the unfpeakable comfort of thofc 
politicians who meafure the national profperity 
by what they call the balance of trade. 

^ All goods imported, unlefs particularly ex- 
empted, and fuch exemptions are not very nu- 
merous, are liable to fome duties of cuftoms. 
If any goods are imported not mentioned in the 
book of rates, they are taxed at 4J. for 

every twenty (hillings value, according to the 
oath of the importer, that is, nearly at five fubfi- 
dies, or five poundage duties. The book of 
rates is extremely comprehenfive, and enu- 
merates a great variety of articles, many of them 
little ufed, and therefore not well known. It is 
upon this account frequently uncertain under 
what article a particular fort of goods ought to 
be claffed, and confequently what duty they 
ought to pay. Miftakes with regard to this 
fometimes ruin the cuftomhoufe officer, and fre- 
quently occafion much trouble, expence, and 
vexation to the importer. In point of perfpi- 
cuity, precifion, and diftinftnefs, therefore, the 
duties of cuftoms are much inferior to thofe of 
cxcife. 

In order that the greater part of the members 
of any fociety fhould contribute to the public 
revenue in proportion to their refpeflivc expence, 
it does not feem ncceffary that every fingle 
article of that expence fhould be taxed. The 
revenue, which is levied by the duties of cxcife, 

is 
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ts fuppofed to fdll as equally upon the contri- chap. 
butors as that which is levied by the duties of. 
cuftoms ; and the duties of excife are impofed 
Upon a few articles only of the moft general ufe 
and confumption. It has been the opinion of 
many pedple, that by proper management, the 
duties of cuftoms might likewife, without any 
lofs to the public revenue, and with great ad- 
vantage to foreign trade, be confined to a few ar- 
ticles only. 

The foreign articles, of the moft general ule 
and confumption in Great- Britain, feem at pre- 
lent to confift chiefly in foreign wines and bran- 
dies j in fome of the produftions of America and 
the Weft-Indies, fugar, rum, tobacco, cocoa- 
nuts, See. and in fome of thofe of the Eaft-Indies, 
tea, coffee, china-ware, fpiceries of all kinds, 
fcveral forts of piece-goods, &c. Thefe differ- 
ent articles afford, perhaps, at prefent, the greater 
part of the revenue which is drawn from the 
duties of cuftoms. The taxes which at prefent 
fubfift upon foreign manufactures, if you except 
thofe upon the few contained in the foregoing 
enumeration, have the greater part of them been 
impofed for the purpofe, not of revenue, but of 
monopoly, or to give our own merchants an 
advantage in the home market. By removing 
all prohibitions, and by fubjedting all foreign 
roanufadtures to fuch moderate taxes, as it was 
found from experience afforded upon each 
article the greateft revenue to the public, our 
own workmen might ftill have a confiderable 
advantage in the home marker, and many ar- 
VOL. III. A a ticks. 
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B 0^0 K tides, fome of which at prefent afford no revenue 

government, and others a very inconfiderablc 
one, might afford a very great one. 

High taxes, fometimes by diminifhing the 
confumption of the taxed commodities, and 
fometimes by encouraging fmuggling, frequently 
afford a fmaller revenue to government than 
•what might be drawn from more moderate 
taxes. 

When the diminution of revenue is the effeft 
of the diminution of confumption, there can be 
but one remedy, and that is the lowering of the 

tax. 

W HEN the diminution of the revenue is the 
effeft of the encouragement given to fmuggling, 
it may perhaps be remedied in two ways; either 
by diminifliing the temptation to fmuggle, or by 
increafing the difficulty of fmuggling. The 
temptation to fmuggle can be diminiffied only by 
the lowering of the tax ; and the difficulty of 
fmuggling can be increafed only by eftabliffiing 
that fyflem of adminiftration which is moll proper 
for preventing it. 

1'he excife laws, it appears, I believe, from 
experience, obftrud: and embarrafs the opera- 
tions of the fmugglcr much more effedually 
than thofe of the cufloms. • By introducing into 
the cufloms a fyflem of adminiftration as fimilar 
to that of the excife as the nature of the different 
duties will admit, the difficulty of fmuggling 
might be very much increafed. This alteration, 
it has been fuppofed by many people, might very 
cafily be brought about. 
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The imi>orter of commodities liable to any ^ h^a p. 
duties of cuftoms, it has been faid, might at his ' 
option be allowed either to carry them to his 
own private warehoufe, or to lodge them in a 
warehoufe provided either at his own cxpence or 
at that of the public, but under the key of the 
cuftomhoufe officer, and never to be opened but 
in his prefence. If the merchant carried them to 
his own private warehoufe, the duties to be 
immediately paid, and never afterwards to be 
drawn back; and that warehoufe to be at all 
times fubje<ft to the vifit and examination of the 
.cuftomhoufe officer, in order to afcertain how far 
the quantity contained in it correfponded with 
that for which the duty had been paid. If he 
carried them to the public warehoufe, no duty 
to be paid till they were taken out for home 
confumption. If taken out for exportation, 
to be duty-free; proper fecurity being always 
given that they ftiould be fo exported. The 
dealers in thofe particular commodities, either 
by wholefale or retail, to be at all times fubjeft 
to the vifit and examination of the cuftomhoufe 
officer; and to be obliged to juftify by proper 
certificates the payment of the duty upon the 
whole quantity contained in their ftaops or ware- 
houfes. What are called the excife-duties upon 
rum imported are at prefent levied in this man- 
ner, and the fame fyftem of adminiftration might 
perhaps be extended to all duties upon goods 
imported ; provided always that tliofe duties 
were, like the duties of excife, confined to. a few 
forts of goods of the moft general ufe and con- 

A a 2 fumption. 
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fumption. If they were extended to almoft aS 
forts of goods,, as at prelent, public warehoufcs of 
lufEcient extent could not eafily be provided, and’ 
goods of a very delicate nature, or of which the 
prelervation required much care and attention, 
could not fafely be trufted by the merchant in any 
warehoufe but his own. 

If by fuch a fyftem of adminiftration fmuggling, 
to any confiderable extent, could be prevented 
even under pretty high duties ; and if every duty 
was occafionally either heightened or lowered ac- 
cording as it was moft likely, either the one way 
or the other, to afford the greateft revenue to the 
Ilate i taxation being always employed as an inflru- 
inent of revenue and never of monopoly; it fee ms 
not improbable that a revenue, at leaft equal to 
tiie prefent neat revenue of the cufioms, might be 
drawn from duties upon the importation of only a 
few forts of goods of the moft general ufe and- 
confumption ; and that the duties of cuftoms might 
thus be brought to the fame degree of fimplicity, 
certainty, and prccifion, as thofe of excife. What 
the revenue at prefent lofes, by drawbacks upon 
the re-exportation of foreign goods which are af- 
terwards relanded and con fumed at home, w’ould 
under this fyftem be faved altogether. If to this 
faving, which would alone be very confiderable, 
were added the abolition of all bounties upon the 
exportation of home-produce; in all cafes in 
which thofe bounties were not in reality drawbacks 
of fome duties of excife which bad before been 
advanced ; it cannot well be doubted but that the 
neat revenue of cuftoms might, after an alteration 

of 
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'of this kind, be fully equal to what it had ever 
been before. 

If by fuch a change of (yflem -the public re- 
venue fuffered no lofs, the trade and maivufatStures 
of the country would certainly gain a very con- 
fiderable advantage. The trade in the commo- 
dities not taxed, by far the .greateft number, 
would be perfedlly free, and might be carried on 
to and from all parts of the world with every 
poflible advantage. Among thofe commodities 
would be comprehended all the nscefTaries of life, 
and all the materials of manufa(5lure. So far as the 
free importation of the neceffaries of life reduced 
their average money price in the home marker, it 
would reduce the money price of labour, but ultt) ■ 
out reducing in any refpeft its real recomprnce. 

The value of money is in proportion to tiif. 
quantity of the neceflaries of life which it wiil 
purchafe. That of the neceflaries of life is alto- 
gether independent of the quantity of money 
which can be had for them. The reduflion in 
the money price of labour would neceffarily be 
attended with a proportionable one in that of all 
home-manufa61;ures, which would thereby gain 
fome advantage in all foreign markets. I'he 
price of fome manufaflures would be reduced in 
a flill greater proportion by the free importation 
of the raw materials. If raw filk could be im- 
ported from China and Indoilan duty-free, the 
filk manufadtures in England could greatly iin- 
dcrfcll thofe of both France and Italy. There 
would be no occafion to prohibit the importa- 
tion of foreign filks and velvets. The cheapnefs 

A a 3 of 
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of their goods would fecurc to our own work- 
men, not only the pofleflion of the home, but a 
very great command of the foreign market. 
Even the trade in the commodities taxed would 
be carried on with much more advantage than at 
prefent. If thofe commodities were delivered 
out of the public warehoul'e for foreign ex- 
portation, being in this cafe exempted from all 
taxes, the trade in them would be perfedlly free. 
The carrying trade in all forts of goods would 
under this fyftem enjoy every poflible advantage. 
If thofe commodities were delivered out for home- 
confumption, the importer not being obliged to 
advance the tax till he had an opportunity of 
felling his goods, either to fome dealer, or to 
fome confumer, he could always afford to fell 
them cheaper than if he had been obliged to ad- 
vance it at the moment of importation. Under 
the fame taxes, the foreign trade of confumption, 
even in the taxed commodities, might in this 
manner be carried on with much more advantage 
than it can at prefent. 

It was the objeift of the famous excife fcheme 
of Sir Robert Walpole to eftablifb, with regard 
to wine and tobacco, a fyftem not very unlike 
that which is here propofed. But though the 
bill which was then brought into parliament, 
comprehended thofe two commodities onlyj it 
was generally fuppofed to be meant as an in- 
trodudlion to a more extenfive fcheme of the 
fame kind. Faflioa combined with the intereft 
of fmuggling merchants, raifed fo violent, though 
fo unjuft, a clamour againft that bill, that the 
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minifter thought proper to drop it ; and from a ^ 
dread of exciting a clamour of the fame kind, ' 
none of his fucceflbrs have dared to refume the 
proje£t. 

The duties upon foreign luxuries imported for 
home-confumption, though they fometimes fall 
upon the poor, fall principally upon people of 
middling or more than middling fortune. Such 
are, for example, the duties upon foreign wines, 
upon coffee, chocolate, tea, fugar. See. 

The duties upon the cheaper luxuries of home- 
produce deftined for home-confumption, fall pretty 
equally upon people of all ranks in proportion to 
their refpeftive expence. The poor pay the duties 
upon malt, hops, beer, and ale, upon their own 
confumption : The rich, upon both their own con- 
fumption and that of their fervants. 

The whole confumption of the inferior ranks 
of people, or of thofe below the middling rank, 
it muff be obferved, is in every country much 
greater, not only in quantity, but in value, than 
that of the middling and of thofe above the , 
middlpg rank. Tiie whole cxpence of the in- 
ferior is much greater than that of the fuperior 
ranks. In the firft place, almoft the whole capital 
of every country is annually diftributed among 
the inferior ranks of people, as the wages of 
produdive labour. Secondly, a great part of 
the revenue arifing from both the rent of land 
and the profits of flock, is annually diftributed 
among the fame rank, in the wages and main- 
tenance of menial fervants, and other unproduc- 
tive labourers. Thirdly, fome part of the profits 
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B K Qf flock belongs to the fame rank, as a revenu® 

' ariGng from the employment of their fmall capi- 
tals. The amount of the profits annually made 
by fmall fhopkeepers, tradefmen, and retailers 
of all kinds, is every where very confiderable, 
and makes a very confiderable portion of the 
annual produce. Fourthly and laftly, fomc part 
even of the rent of land belongs to the fame 
rank j a confiderable part to thofe who are 
fomev.'hat below the middling rank, and a fmall 
part even to the lowefl: rank ; common labourers 
fometimes poireffing in property an acre or two 
of land. Though the expence of thofe inferior 
ranks of people, therefore, taking them indi- 
vidually, is very fmall, yet the whole mafs of it, 
taking them colleflively, amounts always to by 
much the largefl portion of the whole expence of 
the focietyj what remains, of the annual pro- 
duce of the land and labour of the country for 
the confumption of the fuperior ranks, being al- 
ways much lefs, not only in quantity but in va- 
lue. The taxes upon expence, theiefore, which 
fall chiefly upon that of the fuperior ranks of 
people, upon the fmaller portion of the annual 
produce, are likely to be much IcTs prodinflive 
than either thofe W'hich fall indifferently upon 
the expence of all ranks, or even thofe which fall 
chiefly upon that of the inferior ranks ; than 
either thofe which fall indifferently upon the 
whole annual produce, or thofe whicii fall chiefly 
upon the larger portion of it. The cxcifc upon 
the materials and rnanufafture of home-made 
fermented and fpirituous liquors is accordingly, 
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of all the difTerent taxes upon expence, by farcH a p. 
the moft produ£live; and this branch of the ex-, 
ciie falls very much, perhaps principally, upon 
the expence of the common people. In the year 
which ended on the 5th of July 1775, the grofs 
produce of this branch of the cxcife amounted to 
J>34HB;37/. (js. ^d. 

It mud always be remembered, however, that 
it is the luxurious and not the neceflary expence 
of die inferior ranks of people that ought ever to 
be taxed. The ilnal payment of any tax upon 
their necelTary expence would fall altogether 
upon the fnperior ranks of people; upon the 
fmaller no: don of the annual produce, and not 
upon the greater. Such a tax muft in all cafes 
either raife the wages of labour, or leflen the dc- 
niand for it. It could nor raife the wages of la- 
bour, without throwing the final payment of the 
tax upon the fiipericr tanks of people. It could 
not lelTcn the demand for labour, without leflen- 
ing the annual produce of the land and labour 
of the count! y, the fund upon which all taxes 
muft be Rnrilly pr.id, Wiiatever might be the 
ftate to whicli a tax of this kind reduced the de- 
mand for labour, it muft always raife wages 
higher than they otherwife would be in that 
ftate; and the final payment of this enhancement 
of wages muft in all cafes fall upon the fuperior 
ranks of people. 

Fermentho liquors brewed, and fpirituous li- 
quors diftilk-d, not for fale, but for private ufe, 
are not in Great Britain liable to any duties of 
cxcife. This exemption, of which the objeft is 
to fave private families from the odious vifit and 

pynmmnrion 
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* examination of the tax-gatherer, occafiOns the 
burden of thofe duties to fall frequently much 
lighter upon the rich than upon the poor. It is 
not, indeed, very common to diftil for private 
ufe, though it is done fometimes. But in the 
country, many middling and almoft all rich and 
great families brew their own beer. Their ftrong 
beer, therefore, cofts them eight /hillings a bar- 
rel Icfs than it cofts the common brewer, who 
muft have his profit upon the tax, as well as upon 
all the other expence which he advances. Such 
families, therefore, mufl; drink their beer at leaft 
nine or ten {hillings a barrel cheaper than any 
liquor of the fame quality can be drunk by the 
common people, to whom it is every where more 
convenient to buy their beer, by little and little, 
from the brewery or the alehoufe. Malt, in 
the fame manner, that is made for the ufe of a 
private family, is not liable to the vifit or exa- 
mination of the tax-gatherer j but in this cafe 
the family muft compound at feven {hillings and 
fixpence a head for the tax. Seven {hillings and 
fixpence are equal to the excife upon ten bufhels 
of malt} a quantity fully equal to what all the 
different members of any fober family, men, 
women, and children, are at an average likely 
to confume. But in rich and great families, 
where country hofpitality is much praftifed, the 
malt liquors confumed by the members of the 
family make but a fmall part of the confumption 
of the houfe. Either on account of this compo- 
fuion, however, or for other reafons, it is not 
near fo common to malt as to brew for private 
ufe. It is difficult to imagine any equitable 

reafon 
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reafon why thofe who either brew or diftil for^ 
private ufc, fliould not be fubjedt to a compo-' 
htion of the fame kind. 

A. GREATER revcnuc than what is at prefent 
drawn from all the heavy taxes upon malt, beer, 
and ale, might be railed, it has frequently been 
faid, by a much lighter tax upon maltj the oppor- 
tunities of defrauding the revenue being much 
greater in a brewery than in a malt-houfe ; and 
thofe who brew for private ufe being exempted from 
all duties or compofition for duties, which is not 
the cafe with thofe who malt for private ufe. 

In the porter brewery of London, a quarter of 
malt is commonly brewed into more than two 
barrels and a half, fometimes into three barrels 
of porter. The different taxes upon malt amount 
to fix (hillings a quarter ; thole upon ftrong beer 
and ale to eight fliillings a barrel. In the porter 
brewery, therefore, the different taxes upon malt, 
beer, and ale, amount to between twenty* fix 
and thirty fhillings upon the produce of a quarter 
of malt. In the country brewery for common 
country fale, a quarter of malt is feldom brewed 
into lefs than two barrels of ftrong and one bar- 
rel of fmall beerj frequently into two barrels and 
a half of ftrong beer. The different taxes upon 
fmall beer amount to one (hilling and four-pence 
a barrel. In the country brewery, therefore, the 
different taxes upon malt, beer, and ale, feldom 
amount to lefs than twenty-three fhillings and 
four-pence, frequently to twenty-fix ftiillings, 
upon the produce of a quarter of malt. Taking 
the whole kingdom at an average, therefore, 
tji? whole amount of the duties upon malt, beer, 

and 
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BOOK and ale, cannot be eftimated at lefs than twenty- fout' 
• twenty- five fhiUings upon the produce of a quarter 
of malt. But by taking off all the different duties 
upon beer and ale, and by tripling the malt-tax, or 
by raifing it from fix to eighteen fiiillings upon the 
quarter of malt, a greater revenue, it is faid, might 
be raifed by this fingle tax than what is at prefent 
drawn from all thofe heavier taxes. 
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Under the old malt tax, indeed, is compre- ^ i>, 

fiended a tax of four fhillings upon the hogfhead ' 
of cyder, and another of ten fhillings upon the 
barrel of mum. In 1774 the tax upon cyder 
produced only 3083/. 6 s. 2 d. It probably fell 
fomewhat fhort of its ufual amount} all the dif- 
ferent taxes upon cyder having, that year, pro- 
duced lefs than ordinary. The tax upon mum, 
though much heavier, is ftill lefs productive, on 
account of the fmaller confumption of that liquor. 

But to balance whatever may be the ordinary 
amount of thofe two taxes } there is compre- 
hended under what is called The country excife, 
firfi; the old excife of fix fhillings and eight- 
pence upon the hoglhead of cyder; fecondly, a 
like tax of fix fhillings and eight-pence upon the 
hogfliead of verjuice ; thirdly, another of eight 
Ihillings and nine-pence upon the hogfhead of 
vinegar; and, laflly, a fourth tax of eleven- 
pence upon the gallon of mead or metheglin: 
the produce of thofe difierent taxes will pro- 
bably much more than counterbalance that of 
the duties impofed, by what is called The an- 
nual malt tax upon cyder and mum. 

Malt is confumed not only in the brewery of 
beer and ale, but in the manufaffure of low 
wines and fpirits. If the malt tax were to be 
raifed to eighteen fliillings upon the quarter, it 
might be neceffary to make fome abatement in 
the difierent excifcs which are impofed upon 
thofe particular forts of low wines and fpirits of 
which tnalt makes any part of the itiaterials. In 
what are called malt fpirits, it makes commonly 

but 
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but a third part of the materials ; the other two- 
thirds being either raw barley, or one-thitd 
barley and one-third wheat. In the diftillery of 
malt fpirits, both the opportunity and the tempt- 
ation to fmuggle, are much greater than either in 
a brewery or in a malt-houfej the opj)ortunity, 
on account of the fmaller bulk and greater value 
of the commodity j and the temptation, on 
account of the fuperior height of the duties, 
which amount to 3^. * upon the gallon of 

fpirits. By increafing the duties upon malt, and 
reducing thofe upon the diftillery, both the op- 
portunities and the temptation to fmuggle would 
be diminilhed, which might occafion a ftill further 
augmentation of revenue. 

It has for fome time paft been the policy of 
Great Britain to difcourage the confumption of 
fpirituous liquors, on account of their fuppofed 
tendency to ruin the health and to corrupt the 
morals of the common people. According to 
this policy, the abatement of the taxes upon the 
diftillery ought not to be fo great as to reduce, 
in any refpeft, the price of thole liquors. Spi- 
rituous liquors might remain as dear as ever} 
while at the fame time the wholefome and invi- 
gorating liquors of beer and ale might be con- 
fiderably reduced in their price. The people 
might thus be in part relieved from one of the 

* Though the duties diret^ly impofed upon proof fpirits 
amount only to 2j. td, per gallon, thefe added to the 
duties upon the low v/incs, from which they, arc dilVilled, 
amount to 3/. Both low wines and proof fpirits arc, 

to prevent frauds, now rated according to v>hat they gauge in 
the wafh. 


burdens 
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burdens of which they at prefent complain the*^ 
moft; while at the fame time the revenue might' 
be confiderably augmented. 

The objedlions of Dr. Davenant to this altera- 
tion in the prefent fyftem of excife duties, feem 
to be without foundation. Thofe objeftions are, 

, that the tax, inflead of dividing itfelf as at pre- 
fent pretty equally upon the profit of the malt- 
fter, upon that of the brewer, and upon that of 
the retailer, would, fo far as it affefted profit, 
fall altogether upon that of the maltfterj that 
the maltfter could not fo eafily get back the 
amount of the tax in the advanced price of his 
malt, as the brewer and retailer in the advanced 
price of their liquor j and that fo heavy a tax 
upon malt might reduce the rent and profit of 
barley land. 

No tax can ever reduce, for any confiderable 
time, the rate of profit in any particular trade, 
which muft always keep its level with other 
trades in the neighbourhood. The prefent du- 
ties upon malt, beer, and ale, do not affect the 
profits of the dealers in thofe commodities, who 
all get back the tax with an additional profit, in 
the enhanced price of tlieir goods. A tax indeed 
may render the goods upon which it is impofed 
fb dear as to diminifh the confumption of them. 
But the confumption of malt is in malt liquors ; 
and a tax of eighteen flaillings upon the quarter 
of malt could not well render thofe liquors 
dearer than the difterent taxes, amounting to 
twenty-four or twenty-five flullings, do at pre- 
fent. Thofe liquors, on the contrary, would 
probably become cheaper, and the confumption 
6 of 
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B 0^0 KqP them would be more likely to increafc than td 
/diminifh. 

It is not very eafy to underhand why it fhonlcl 
be more difficult for the niakfter to get back 
eighteen Ihillings in the advanced price of his 
malt, than it is at prefent for the brewer to get 
back twenty -four or twenty-five, fometimes 
thirty (hilling?, in that of his liquor. The 
maltfier, indeed, inftead of a tax of fix (hillings^ 
would be obliged to advance one of eighteen 
(hillings upon every quarter of malt* But the 
brewer is at prefent obliged to advance a tax 
of twenty-four or tv/enty-five, fometimes thirty 
fliillings upon every quarter of malt which he 
brews. It could not be more inconvenient for 
the maltfter to advance a lie liter tax, than it is 
at prefent for tiie brewer to advance a heavier 
one. The niakfter dotli not always keep in his 
granaries a ftock of malt which it will require a 
longer time to diTpofe of, than the ftock of beer 
and ale which the brewer frequently keeps in his 
cellars. The former, therefore, may frequently 
get the returns of his money as foon as the 
latter. But whateV^er inconveniency might arife 
to the makfter from being obliged to advance a 
heavier tax, it could cafily be remedied by grant- 
ing him a few months longer credit than is at pre- 
fent commonly given to the brewer. 

Nothing could reduce the rent and profit of 
barley land which did not reduce the demand 
for barley. But a change of fyftem, which re- 
duced tlie duties upon a quarter of malt brewed 
into beer and ale from twenty-four and twenty- 
five Ihillings to eighteen ftiillings would be 

more 
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tnore likely to increafe than diminifli that de- ^ p. 
mand. The rent and profit of barley 
befides, muft always be nearly equal to thofe of 
Other equally fertile antT equally well cultivated 
land. If they wefe lefs, forne part of the barley 
land would foon be turned to fome other pur- 
pofe; and if they were greater, more land would 
loon be turned to the raifirig of barley. Wheri 
the ordinary price of any particular produce of 
land is at what may be called a nrohopioly price, 
a tax upon it neceffarily reduces the rent and 
profit of the land which grows it. A tax upon 
the produce of thofe precious vineyards, of 
which the wine falls fo much fhort of the effec- 
tual demand, that its price is always above the 
natural proportion to that of the produce of 
other equally fertile and equally well cultivated 
land, would necell'arily reduce the rent and profit 
of thofe vineyards, d'he j^rice of the wines 
being already the higheO: that could be got for 
the quantity commonly fent to market, it 
could not be raifed higher without diminifh- 
Hig that qiumtity ; and the quantity could not 
be diminilhed without ftill greater lofs, be- 
caufe the lands could not be turned to any other 
equally valuable produce. d'he whole weight 
of the tax, therefore, would fall upon the rent 
and profit} properly upon the rent of the vinei- 
yard. When it has been propofed to lay atiy 
new tax upon fugar, oUr fugatr planters have fre- 
quently complained that the whole weight df 
Inch taxes fell, not upon the confumer, but upon 
the producer; they never having been able tO 
Vol; m. B b raile 
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ral{e the price of their fugar after the tax, higher 
than it was before. The price bad, it feems, 
before the tax been a monopoly price ; and the. 
argument adduced to fhew that fugar was an im- 
proper fubjefl of taxation, demonftratcd, per- 
haps, that it was a proper one j the gains of 
monopolifts, whenever they can be come at, 
being certainly of all fubjcfts the mod proper. 
But the ordinary price of barley has never been a 
monopoly price ; and the rent and profit of 
barley land have never been above their natural 
proportion to thofe of other equally fertile and 
equally well cultivated land. The different 
taxes which have been impofed upon malt, beer, 
and ale, have never lowered the price of barley j 
have never reduced the rent and profit of barley 
land. The price of malt to the brewer has con- 
ffantly rifen in proportion to the taxes impofed 
upon it } and thofe taxes, together with the 

different duties upon beer and ale, have con» 
llrantly either raifed the price, or, what comes 
to the fame thing, reduced the quality of 
thofe commodities to the confumer. The final 
payment of thofe taxes has fallen conftantly 
■upon the confumer, and not upon the pro- 

ducer. 

The onfy people likely to fuffer by the change 
of fyftem here propofed, are thofe who brew for 
their own private ufe. But the exemption, 

which this fuperior rank of people at prefent 

enjoy, from very heavy taxes which are paid by 
the poor labourer and artificer, is furely moft 
unjuft and unequal, and ought to be taken away, 

even 
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even though this change was never to take place. ^ 
It has probably been the intereft of this fuperiort 
order of people, however, which has hitherto 
prevented a change of fyftem that could not well 
fail both to increafe the revenue and to relieve 
the people. 

Besides fuch duties as thofe of cuftoms and 
excife above-mentioned, there are feveral others 
which alFed the price of goods more unequally 
and more indiredllyl Of this kind are the duties 
which in French are called Peages, which in old 
Saxon times were called the Duties of Paflage, and 
which feem to have been originally edablilhed 
for the fame purpofe as our turnpike tolls, or the 
tolls upon our canals and navigable rivers, for 
the maintenance of the road or of the naviga- 
tion. Thofe duties, when applied to fuch pur- 
pofes, are mod properly impofed according to 
the bulk or weight of the goods. As they were 
originally local and provincial duties, appdicablc 
to local and provincial purpofes, the adminiftra- 
tion of them was in moll cafes entrufted to the 
particular town, parilh, or lordlliip, in which 
they w'cre levied ; fuch communities being in 
fome way or other fuppofed to be accountable 
for the application. The fovereign, who is al- 
together unaccountable, has in many countries 
allumed to himfeif the adminiftration of thofe 
duties; and though he has in mod cafes en- 
hanced very much the duty, he has in many 
entirely negledlcd the application. If the turn- 
pike tolls of Great Britain fliould ever become 
one of the refourcesi of government, we may 
B b 2 learn* 
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B 0^0 K learn j by tbe example of many other natiorrS, 

w - y w what would probably be the confequence. Such 
tolls no doubt are finally paid by the confumerj 
but the confumer is not taxed in proportion to 
his expence, when he pays, not according to the 
Value, but according to the bulk or weight, of 
what he confumes. When fuch duties are im- 
pofed, not according to the bulk or weight, but 
according to she ftippofcd value of the goods, 
they become properly a fort of inland cuftoms or 
excifes, which obftruft very much' the rnofl: im- 
portant of all branches of commerce, the interior 
commerce of the country. 

In fome finall ftates duties fimilar to thofc 
paffage duties are impofed upon goods carried 
aiTofs the territory, either by land or by water, 
from one foreign country to another. Thefe are 
in fome countries called tranfit-duties. Some of 
the little Italian ftates which arc fituated upon 
the Po, and the rivers which run into it, derive 
ibme revenue from duties of this kind, which arff 
paid altogether by foreigners, and which, per- 
haps, are the only duties that one ftate can 
impofe upon the fubjefts of another, without 
obftrufling in any refpeft the induftry or com- 
merce of its own. The moft important tranfit- 
duty in the world is that levied by the king of 
Denmark upon all merchant Ihips whkh pals 
through the Sounds 

Such taxes upon luxuries as the greater part 
of the duties of cuftoms and excile, though they 
all fall indifferently upon every different fpecies 
of revenue, and are paid finally, or without any 
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retribution, by whoever confumes the commo- ^ **• 

dities upon which they are impofed, yet they do 
not always fall equally or proportionally upon 
the revenue of every individual. As every man’s 
humour regulates the degree of his confumption, 
every man contributes rather according to his 
humour than in proportion to his revenue; the 
profufe contribute more, the parfimonious lefs, 
than their proper proportion. During the mi- 
nority of a man of great fortune, he contributes 
commonly very little, by his confumption, to- 
wards the fupport of that ftate from whofe pro- 
teftion he derives a great revenue. Thofe who 
live in another country contribute nothing by 
their confumption, towards the fupport of the 
government of that country, in which is fituated 
the fource of their revenue. If in this latter 
country there fhould be no land-tax, nor any 
confiderable duty upon the transference either of 
moveable or immoveable property, as is the 
cafe in Ireland, fuch abfentees may derive a great 
revenue from the proteftion of a government to 
the fupport of which they do not contribute a 
fingle fltilling. This inequality is likely to be 
greateft in a country of which the government is 
in fome refpefts fubordinate and dependent 
upon that of fome other. The people who pof- 
fefs the moft extenfive property in the depend- 
ent, will in this cafe generally chufe to live in 
the governing country. Ireland is precifely in 
this fuuation, and we cannot therefore wonder 
that the propofal of a tajt upon abfentees fhould 
tts fo very popular in that country. It might, 

B b 3 perhap. 
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perhapSj be a little difficult to afccrtain eithci* 
'what fort, or what degree of abfence would fub- 
je6i: a man to be taxed as an abfentee, or at what 
precifc time the tax (hould cither begin or end. 
If you except, however, this very peculiar fitua- 
tion, any inequality in the contribution of indi- 
viduals, which can arife from fuch taxes, is much 
more than compenfated by the very circumftancc 
which occafions that inequality j the circum- 
fiance that every man’s contribution is alto- 
gether voluntary ; it being altogether in his 
power either to confume or not to confume the 
commodity taxed. Where fuch taxes, therefore, 
are properly aiTefled and upon proper commodi- 
ties, they are paid with kfs grumbling than any 
other. When they are advanced by the mer- 
chant or manufadlurer, the confumer, who finally 
pays them, foon comes to confound them with 
the price of the commodities, and almoll forgets 
that he pays any tax. 

Such taxes are or may be perfedly certain, or 
may be aflefied fo as to leave no doubt concern- 
ing either what ought to be paid, or when it 
ought to be paid ; concerning cither the quan- 
tity or the time of payment. Whatever uncer- 
tainty there may fometimes be, cither in the 
duties of cuftoms in Great Britain, or in other 
duties <)f the fame kind in other countries, it 
cannot arife from the nature of thofe duties, but 
from the inaccurate or unfleilful manner in which 
the law that impofes them is exprefled. 

Taxes upon luxuries generally are, and al- 
may be, paid piece- meal, or in proportion 
' ’ as 
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as the contributors hs^ve occafion to purchale the ^ 
goods upon which they are impofed. Jn 
time and mode of payment they are, or may be, 
of all taxes the moft convenient. Upon the 
whole, fuch taxes, therefore, are, perhaps, as 
agreeable to the three firft of the four general 
maxims concerning taxation, as any other. They 
offend in every refpedl: againft the fourth. 

Such taxes, in proportion to what they bring 
into the public trcafury of the ftate, always take 
out or keep out of the pockets of the people 
more than almoft any other taxes. They feein 
to do this in all the four different ways in which 
it is poffible to do it. 

First, the levying of fuch taxes, even when 
impofed in the moft judicious manner, requires 
a great number of cuftomhoufc and excife 
officers, whofe falaries and perquifttes are a real 
tax upon the people, which brings nothing into 
the treafury of the ftate. This expence, how- 
ever, it muft be acknowledged, is more moderate 
in Great Britain than in moft other countries. 
In the year which ended on the fifth of July 1775, 
the grofs produce of the different duties, under 
the management of the commiffioners of excife 
in England, amounted to 5,507,308/. i8j. 8J</. 
which was levied at an expence of little more 
than five and a half per cent. From this grofs 
produce, however, there muft be deduded what 
was paid away in bounties and drawbacks 
upon the exportation of cxcifeable goods, 
which will reduce the neat produce below five 
B b 4 millions. 
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BOOK ijiiJijQtjj levying of the fait duty, an4 

£3tcife duty, but under a different management, 
is much more expenfive. The neat revenue of 
Che cuftoms does not amount to tyw millions 
and a half, which is levied at an expence of 
uio.e than ten per cent, in the falaries of 
oHicers, and other incidents. But the perqui- 
fites of cuftomhoufe officers ary every where 
^iich greater than their falaries 5 at fome ports 
more than double or triple thofe falaries. If the 
falaries of officers, and other incidents, therefore, 
amount to more than ten per cent, upon the 
neat revenue of the cuftoms ; the whole expence 
of levying that revenue may amount, in falaries 
and pcrquifues together, to more than twenty or 
thirty per cent. The ofticers of excife receive 
few or no perquifices; and the adminiftration of 
that branch of the revenue being of more recent 
eftablifhmenr, is in general Icfs corrupted than 
than that of the cuftoms, into which length of time 
has introduced and auchorifed many abufes. By 
charging upon malt the whole revenue which 
is at prefent levied by the different duties upon 
mak and malt liquors, a faving, it is fpppofed, 
of more than fifty thoufand pounds might be 
made in the annual expence of die excife. By 
confining the duties of cuftoms to a few fort.s of 
goods, and by levying thofe duties according to, 
die excife laws, a much greater faving might 

• The neat produce of that year, after deJufting all ex- 
fences and allowances, amounted to 4,975,652/. irjs. Gd. 

pro,t>ably 
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probably be made in the annual expence of the^ 
cuftoms. 

Secondly, fuch taxes neccflarily occafion 
fome obftruflicn or difcouragement to certain 
branches of induftry. As they always raife the 
price of the commodity taxed, they fo far dif- 
courage its cqnfumption, aqd confcquently its 
produdlion. If it is a commodity of home 
growth or manufadure, lefs labour comes to he 
employed in raifing and producing it. If it is a 
foreign commodity of which the tax increafcs 
iji this manner the price, the commodities of 
the fame kind which are made at home may 
thereby, indeed, gain fome advantage in the 
home market, and a greater quantify of do- 
meftic induftry m^iy thereby be turned toward 
preparing them. But though this rife of price 
in a foreign commodity may encourage do- 
mcllic induftry in one particular branch, it 
nccefliirily difepurages that induftry in almoft 
every ocher. The dearer the Birmingham ma.- 
itufaclurer boys his foreign wine, the cheaper he 
neceifarily fells that part of his hardware with 
which, or, what comes to the f;jme thing, with 
the price of whicii he buys it. That p.vt of his 
hardware, therefore, becomes of lels value to 
him, and he has lefs encouragement to work at 
it. The dearer the confumers in one country 
pay for the furplus produce of another, the 
cheaper they neccflarily fell that part of their 
own furplus produce with which, or, what comes 
to the fame thifig, with the price of which they 
buy it. That part pf their own furplus produce 
1 1 becomes 
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B oo K becomes of lefs value to them, and they have 
/lefs encouragement to increafe its quantity. AU 
taxes upon confunnablc commodities, therefore, 
tend to reduce the quantity of prododlive labour 
below what it otherwife would be, either in 
preparing the commodities taxed, if they arc 
home commodities ; or in preparing thofe vvitit 
which they are porchafcd, if they arc foreign 
commodities. Such taxes too a Iways alter, more 
or lefs, the natural direftion of national induftry, 
and turn it into a channel always different from, 
and generally lei's advantageous than that in which 
it would have run of its own accord. 

Thirdly, the hope of evading fuch taxes by 
fmuggling gives frequent occafion to forfeitures 
and ocher penalties, which entirely ruin the 
fmuggler ; a perfon who, though no doubt highly 
blameabie for violating the laws of his country, 
is frequently incapable of violating thofe of na- 
tural juftice, and would have been, in every 
refpeif, an excellent citizen, had nat the laws 
of his country made that a crime which nature 
never meant to be fo. In thofe corrupted go- 
vernments where there is at leaf! a general fuf- 
picion of much unnecelTiiry ex pence, and great 
inifapplication of the public revenue, the lavvsi 
which guard it are little refjredled. Not many 
people are fcrupulous about fmuggling, when, 
without perjury, they can find any eafy and fafe 
opportunity of doing fo. To pretend to have 
any fcruple about buying fmuggled goods, though 
a manifeft encouragemeut to the violation of th^ 
revenue laws, and to the perjury which almofl 

a.ways 
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always attends it, would in moft countries 
regarded as one of thofe pedantic pieces of hy-» 
pocrify which, inftead of gaining credit with any 
body, fervc only to expofe the perfon who affe(5ts 
to praflife them, to the fufpicion of being a 
greater knave than moft of his neighbours. By 
this indulgence of the public, the fmuggler is 
often encouraged to continue a trade which he 
is thus taught to confidcr as in fome tneafure in- 
nocent ; and when the feverity of the revenue 
laws is ready to fall upon him, he is frequently 
difpofed to defend with violence, what he has 
been accuftomed to regard as his juft property. 
From being at firft, perhaps, rather imprudent 
than criminal, he at laft too often becomes one 
of the hardieft and moft determined violators of 
the laws of fociety. By the ruin of the fmug- 
gler, his capital, which had before been em- 
ployed in maintaining produiftive labour, is 
abforbed eitiier in the revenue of the ftate or in 
that of the revenue-officer, and is employed in 
maintaining unproduftive, to tlie diminution of 
the general capital of the fociety, and of the 
ufeful induftry which it might otherwife have 
maintained. 

Fourthly, fuch taxes, by fubjefting at leaft 
the dealers in the taxed commodities to the 
frequent vifus and odious examination of the 
tax-gatherers, expofe them fometimes, no doubt, 
to fome degree of oppreffion, and always to 
much trouble and vexation j and though vex- 
ation, as has already been faid, is not ftriclly 

fpeaking 
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J» o o K fpeaking expence, it is certainly equivalent W 
i the expence at which every man would be willing 
to redeem himfelf from it. The laws of excife, 
though more effectual for the purpofe fur which 
they were inftituted, are, in this refpeft, more 
vexatious than thofe of the cuftoms. When a 
merchant has imported goods fubjeft to certain 
duties of cufloms, when he has paid thofe 
duties, and lodged the goods in his warchoule, 
he is not in moft cafes liable to any further 
trouble or vexation from the cuftomhoufc officer. 
It is otherwife with goods fubje-fl to duties of 
excife. The dealers have no refpite from the 
continual vifits and examination of the excife 
officers. Tire duties of excife arc, upon this 
account, more unpopular than thofe of the 
cuftoms ; and fo are the officers who levy them. 
Thofe officers, it is pretended, though, in general, 
perhaps, they do their duty fully as well as thofe 
of the cuftoms ; yet, as that duty obliges them 
to be frequently very jroublefoivie to fome of 
their neighbours, commonly contracl; a certain 
hardnefs of charailer which the otliers frequent- 
ly have not. This obfervation, however, may 
very probably be the mere fuggeftion of frau- 
dulent dealers, whofe fmuggling is cither prcT 
vented or deteded by their diligence. 

The inconveniencies, however, which are, 
perhaps, in fome degree infeparablc from taxes 
upon confumable commodities, fall as light upon 
the people of Great Britain as upon thofe of any 
other country of which the government is nearly 

as 
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as expenfive. Our ftatc is not perfcd, and might c 
be mended; but k is as good or better than that< 
of mod of our neighbours. 

In confequcnce of the notion that duties upon 
confumable goods were taxes upon the profits 
of merchants, thofe duties have, in fome coun- 
tries, been repeated upon every fucceffive fale of 
tlie goods. If the profits of the merchant im- 
porter or merchant manufaflnrer were taxed, 
equahty feemcd tO' require that thofe of all the 
middle buyers, who intervened between either 
of them and the confumcr, fhould likewife be 
taxed. The famous Alcavala of Spain feems to 
have been eftabliflied upon this principle. It 
was at firft a tax of ten per cent., afterwards of 
fourteen per cent., and is at prefent .of only fix 
per cent, upon the fa?e of every fort of property, 
whether moveable or immoveable ; and it is re- 
peated every time the property is Ibid*. The 
levying of this tax requires a multitude of re- 
venue-officers fufficient to guard the tranfporta- 
lion of goods, not only from one province to 
another, but from one fhop to another. It fub- 
Jefts, not only the dealers in fome forts of goods, 
but thofe in all forts, every farmer, every ma- 
nufadurer,. every merchant and ffiopkeeper, to 
the continual vifits and examination of the tax- 
gatherers. Through the greater part of a coun- 
try in which a tax of this kind is eftabliflied, 
toothing can be produced for' diftant fale. The 
produce of every part of the country muft be 

* Mtniciires conceriKuit !ch Droit", tom. u p. 455. 
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BOOK proportioned to the confumption of the neigh- 
bourhood. It is to the Alcavala, accordingly* 
that Uftaritz imputes the ruin of the manufac- 
tures of Spain. He might have imputed to it 
likewife the declcnfion of agriculture, it being 
impofed not only upon manufafturcs, but upon 
the rude produce of the land. 

In the kingdom of Naples there is a fimilar 
tax of three per cent, upon the value of all con- 
trads, and confequently upon that of all con- 
trails of lale. It is both lighter than the Spanifli 
tax, and the greater part of towns and parifbes 
are allowed to pay a compofition in lieu of it. 
They levy this compofition in what manner they 
pleafe, generally in a way that gives no inter- 
ruption to the interior commero| of the place. 
The Neapolitan tax, therefore, is not near fo 
ruinous as the Spanilh one. 

The uniform fyftem of taxation, which, with 
a few exceptions of no great confequence, takes 
place in ail the different parts of the united 
kingdom of Great Britain, leaves the interior 
commerce of the Country, the inland and coaft- 
ing trade, almoft; intirely free. The inland trade 
is almoft perfedUy free, and the greater part of 
goods may be carried from one end of the king- 
dom to the other, without requiring any permit 
or let-pafs, without being fubjed to queftion, 
vifit, or examination from the revenue officers. 
There are a few exceptions, but they arc fuch 
as can give no interruption to any important 
branch of the inland commerce of the country. 
Goods carried coaftwife, indeed, require ccrti$- 
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catei or coaft-cockets. If you except coals, c 
however, the reft are almoft all duty free. This 
freedom of interior commerce, the efFcdl of the 
uniformity of the fyftem of taxation, is perhaps 
one of the principal caules of the profperity of 
Great Britain; every great country being necef- 
farily the beft and moft extenfivc market for the 
greater part of the productions of its own in- 
duftry. If the fame freedom, in confequence of 
the fame uniformity, could be extended to Ire- 
land and the plantations, both the grandeur of 
the (late and the profperity of every part of the 
empire, would probably be ftill greater than at 
prefent. 

In France, the different revenue laws which 
take place in tlie different provinces, require a 
multitude of reveoue-officers to furround, not 
only the frontiers of the kingdom, but thofe of 
almoft each particular province, in order either 
to prevent the importation of certain goods, or 
to ftibjecff it to the payment of certain duties, to 
the no finall interruption of the interior com- 
merce of the country. Some provinces are al- 
lowed to compound for the gabelle or falt-tax. 
Others are exempted from it altogether. Some 
provinces are exempted from the exclufive fale 
of tobacco, which the farmers-general enjoy 
through the greater part of the kingdom. The 
aids, which correfpond to the excife in England, 
are very different in different provinces. Some 
provinces are exempted from them, and pay a 
xrompofition or equivalent. In thofe in which 
they take place and are in farm, there are many 

local 
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“ local duties which do not extend beyond a par- 

V— V > ticular town or cliftrid. The Traites, which ' 

correfpond to our cuflomS, di-vidt the kingdom 
into three great parts ; firft, the provinces fub- 
jecl to the tarif o€ 1664, which are called the 
provinces of the five great farnps, and tinder 
which are comprehended Picardy, Normandy, 
and the greater fiort of thC‘ interiot provinces of 
the kingdom; fecoridlyj provinces fubjed 
to the tarif of 1667^ ' which' are 'called the pro- 
vinces reckoned foreign, - aHd' tinder 'Which arc 
comprehended the greater part of the frontier i pro- 
vinces; and, thirdly, thofe provinces' which arc 
faid to be treated as foreign, or which, becaufc 
they are allowed a free commerce with foreign 
countries, are in their commerce with the other 
provinces of France fubjeded to the farhe duties 
as other foreign countries. Thefe-are Alfece, the 
three biHiopricks of Metz, Tduh'hpd Verdun, 'and 
the three cities of Dunkirk, Hayohn^j and^Mar- 
feilles. Both in the provinces of the' fi^e- ^rcat 
farms (called fo' on account'bf an ancieht divifion 
of the'dottes* of cufioms into five great branches, 
each? bf which wais originally the'-fubjeddf ‘ 
arfiniY, though dtey are noW all trnited i 
V and iti thofe which‘ are Taid ito^be hrdrkdned 
¥orergrt, ' tltereT are many local ddtics whfcif dd'hdt 
‘B<j|bnd a particular TOwh bP 

fdifiie fbeh even in die provinces wHici 
'ire faid to' created as fdneigrt, particularly i 

ferve how much, both, the reftraints 
?rfor coiinnci ce df-^the country^ ' * and 

numbef 
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nwmber of the revenfiie officers muft be multi - ch a p. 
plied, in order to guard the frontiers of thole 
ferent provinces and diftrids, which are fubjedl to 
fuch different fyftems of taxation. 

Over and above the general reftraints arifiog 
from this compHcated fyftem of revenue laws, 
the commerce of wine, after corn perhaps the 
moll important prodtidion of France, is in the 
greater part of ffic provinces fubjeft to particular 
reftraints, arifing from the favour which has been 
Ihewn to the vineyards of particular provinces 
and diftrifts, above thofe of others. The pro- 
vinces moft famous for their wines, it will be 
found, I believe, are thofe in which the trade in 
that article is fuh^ft to the feweft reftraints of 
this kind. The extenfive market which fuch 
provinces enjoy, encourages good management 
both in the cultivation of their vineyards, and in 
the fubfequent preparation of their wines. 

SvcH various and complicated revenue laws 
are not peculiar to France. The little dutchy of 
Milan is divided into fix provinces, in each of 
which there is a dilFerent fyftem of taxation with 
regard to fcvcral different forts of confumable 
gotxls. The ftill fmaller territories of the duke 
of Parma are divided into three or four, each of 
which has, in the fame manner, a fyftem of its 
own. Under fuch abfurd management, nothing 
but the great fertility of the foil and hap^nefs of 
the climate could preferve fuch . countries from 
foon relapfing into the lowed date of poverty and 
barbarifm. 

vot. m. c c 
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B 0^0 K Taxes upon conranmfale commoditie* may 
either be levied by an admtniftration of which 
the officers are appointed by government and are 
immediately accoui^ble to government, of 
which the revenue muft in this cafe vary from 
year to year, according to the occ^onal varia> 
tions in the produce of the tax : or they may be 
let in farm for a rent certain, the farmer being 
allowed to appoint his own officers, who, though 
obliged to levy the tax in the manner direfled by 
the law, are under his immediate infpedlion, and 
are immediately accountable to him. The beft and 
mod frugal way of levying a tax can never be by 
farm. Over and above what is neceffary for 
paying the ftipulated rent, the falarics of the 
officers, and the whole expcnce of adminiftration, 
the farmer muft always draw from the produce of 
the tax a certain profit proportioned at leaft to 
the advance which he makes, to the rilk which 
he runs, to the trouble which he is at, and to the 
knowledge and Ikill which it requires to manage 
fo very complicated a concern. Government, 
by cftabUftiing an adminiftration under their own 
immediate infpedion, of the fame kind with that 
which, the farmer eftablifhes, might at leaft lave 
this ptrofitj which is almoft always exwbicant. To 
farm any confiderable branch of the public rc- 
ven.uej requites either a great capital or a gfcac 
credit ^ circumftances which would alone reftrain 
the competition for fuch an undertaking to a 
very fmall number of people. Of the few who 
have this capital or credit, a flill fmaller number 
have the neceflary knowletlge or experience ; an- 

24 other 
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other circumftance whidi reftrains Ae competi-*^ 
tion ftill further. The vety few, who are in con- 
dition to become contipetfews, find it more for 
their intereft to comixne tojgetheri to become co- 
partners initead of c(«»pctitor$, and when the 
farm Is fiRS up to au<5Hon, to offer no rent, but 
what iS> muCh^ below the ttal value. In countries 
where the public revenues are in farm, the 
farmers are generally the moft opulent people. 
Their wealth would alohe exCke the public indig- 
nation, and the vattity which almoft always 
accompanies ‘ fuch upftart fortunes, the foolifh 
oftentation with which they commonly difplay that 
wealth, eKcite that indignation ftill more. 

The farmers of the public revenue never find 
the laws too fevere, which punifh any attempt to 
evade the payment of a tax. They have no 
bowels for the contributors, who are not their 
fubjefts, and whofe univerfal bankruptcy, if it 
ftiould happen the day after their farm is expired, 
would not much affecl: their intereft. In the 
greateft exigencies of the ftate, when the anxiety 
of the fovereign for the exadl payment of his re- 
venue is tieceffa'rily t-hc greateft, they feldorri fail 
tO Cohhplairt that without laws more rigorous 
tha^ thofe which ' aftually take place, it will be 

to pay even the ufiial rent, 
bf publk: diftrefs their de- 
bc difputed; The ' revenue laws, 

' beebme ’gradually moreii-Snd more 
’‘Tlife irijoft fknguinary are ^always to be 
foondi'lfi ifibfifitiies where the greater part of the 
public 'revehue" is ih farm. The mildeft, in 
> C e 2 countries 
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ccitMitries where it is levif^ under the imnnediate 
iafpe^ioa tef the iovcreigti,. Even a bad I'ovc- 
reign feels more company, for his people than 
can ever be expelled feom the farmers of his re- 
venue. He knows that the permanent grandeur 
of bis family depends upoiv the profperity of his. 
people, and he will never knowingly ruin that 
profperity for the lake of , Any momentary intereft 
of his own. It is othcpwifc with the farmers of 
his revenue, whofe grandeur may frequently be 
the effedl of the ruin, and not of the profperity of 
his pcoplcr 

A TAX is fometlrt}es, not only farmed- for a 
certain rent, but the farmer has, belides, the 
monopoly of the commodity taxed. In France, 
the duties upon tobacco and fait are levied in this 
manner. In fuch cafes the farmer, indead of 
one, levies two exorbitant profits upon the peo- 
ple j the profit of the farmer, and the ffill more 
exorbitant one of the monopolift. Tobacco 
being a luxury, every man is allowed to buy or 
not to buy as he chufes. But fait being a necef- 
fary, every man is obliged to buy of the farmer 
a certain quantity of it ; bccaufe, if he did i^ot 
buy this quantity of the farmer, he would, it 
prefumed, buy it of fome fmuggler. The taxes 
upon both comn^odities are exorbitant. The 
tempution to fmuggle confequently is to mAhX 
people irrefiftible, while at the fame time the 
rigour of the law,, and the vigilance of the farm- 
er’s officers, render the yielding to that tempta- 
tion almoft certainly ruinous. The fmuggling 
fait and tobacco fends every year feveral 
£ ] kundred 
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liimdred people to the gaHies, beficJes a very con-^ 
fiderable number whom it lends to the gibbet.' 
Thofe taxes levied in this manner yield a very 
confiderable revenue to government. In 1767^ 
the farm of tobacco 'was let for twenty-two 
millions five hundred and forty-one thouland two 
hundred and ieventy eight Kvres a year. That 
®f fait, for thirty-fix rtwllions four hundred and 
ninety .<two thoufand four ’hundred and four livresu 
The farm in both cafes was to commence in 
1768, and to laft for fix years, Thofe who con- 
•fider the blood of the people as nothing in com- 
parifon with the revenue of the prince, may per- 
haps approve of this method of levying taxes. 
Similar taxes and monopolies of fait and tobacco 
have been eftabhlhed in many other countries; 
particularly in the Auftrian and Pruflian domi- 
nions, and in -the greater part of the ftates of 
Italy. 

In France, the greater part of die adual" re- 
venue of the crown is derived from eight different 
fources } the taille, the capitation, the two ving- 
tiemes, the gabelles, the aides, the traites, the 
-domainei and *'the farm Of tobacco. ~ The * five 
Jaft are, in "^tbe greater part of* the provinces, 
under farm. ‘ three ‘firft are every where 
levied by an adminiftration under the immediate 
infoj^oi^ and direflt-ibn of goVeVnmeJ^ and itl§ 
aimverially acknowledged that;, in jiroportion to 
what thc^ yake out cj the pockets ojf the people, 
th^ kru^ ^mprq into the tre?fogr ^ the prince 
thfo i^'e^ other 'live, dl* whirii tM ad * 
is mofd wafted thd'expenlSsre. 

‘ C c 1 
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BOO X, The prcfent 

V* 

to 

tions. Firft, . fejr taiilq and fh® 

capitation, and ipcasifiipg'!; i^Cj;fpurrjber of 
vingtiemcs, fo ASr.to prodpce^ an atif^itional re- 
venue equal to the,arnq«ji^t,pf t^f^nf^hcr axes, 
the revenue of the crqwpinijjght^bc pEcfeMqd ; the 
expence of collefUou 'tpight 
the vexation of ? the pinf^ior^ raoks; of 
which the taillc and ; cafdtatian ..pccafioo, might 
be entirely prcvetited ii jwd^dift' fo^^^^ ranks 
might not be more burdened than the greater part 
of them are at prefenp The: vip^ieox, I have 
already obftrved, is a tax very nearly of thf lame 
kind with what is called the Inndr^S? of Eng- 
land. The burden of the taille» it is acknow- 
ledged, tails finally upon th& proprietqrnjgf -land ; 
and as the greater part of the capitation :is alTeffed 
upon thofe who are fubjefb to ^ iai^ at fo 
much a pound of that other tax, the finjil pay- 
ment of the greater part of it muft likewife fall 
upon the fame order of people. Though the 
number of the vingtiemes, thereft>re, wqs increafed 
fo as to produce an additional leveiiue equal to 
the amount of both thole taxes, the fuperiqr 
ranks of people might not be mqre burdened 
than they are at prcfcnt. Many individuals no 
doubt would, on account of the great inequali- 
ties with which the taille is confimonly afleSed 
upon the pftates and tenants of different i«di- 
yiduals. The intereft and opppfkion of -ibeh 
favoured fubjefts arc die ob^les m(^ likely 
to prevent this w any qt^r refOTm^kmof 
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feme kind. Secffla%, bf * 1 »iideriBg the gabclle,® “ * 
the aides, the trahes, taxes wpon tobaa 
all the different cuibnis said excifes, uniform in 
all the difierent pim of die Idtigddffii‘ thofe 
taxes might be levied at much lefs cxpence, 
and the interior commerce of the kingdom might 
be rendered as free as that of England. Thirdly, 
and la^y, by Aibjefting all thole taxes to an ad- 
tniniftration under the immediate infpe^ion and 
direftion of government, the exorbitant profits of 
the farmers general might be added to the revenue 
of the ftate. The oppofition arifing from the pri- 
vate intcreft of individuals, is likely to be as ef- 
fectual for preventing the two laft as the firft men- 
tioned feheme of reformation. 

The French fyftem of taxation feems, in every 
aerpeS:, inferior to the Britifh. In Great Britain 
ten millions fterling are annually levied upon 
lefs than eight millions of people, without its 
being polfible to fay that any particular order is 
oppre^d. .'From the collections of the Abbe 
Expilly, and the obfervations of the author of 
die Eflay upon the Icgiflation and commerce of 
oorp, it appears probable, that France, including 
thOi provinces ;of I.^rain«- and Bar, contains 
about twenty-three or twenty-four millions of 
peopiej three times the number perhaps coe- 
tained in Great-Britaio. The foil and climate of 
.France are better than thofc of Great- Britain. 

country has been much longer- in a ftate of 
unp-ovement and cultivation, aasd is, upon that 
account, better fbodted with all thofc things 
. requires a long tiriM to railc up and ac- 
C c 4 cumulate. 
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® ®y® fucfc iowflBfp sind 

v <w v ^ — >and weS^i^lc hcAui^t^MCllfiB mwa andrcouncty. 
Wkh thdfe iWvaai^jlKi expeftcd that 

in France 4 of might be 

Iwicd ’ffip^rt of the afith as little 

incomriemeh^ ia io 

Grei^ fi»<*i 7 € 5 <iMi<i=it 766 j' die whole re- 

venue paid into the trealiir^ of France, accord- 
ing to die tfeft, thdt^hi' r'1k^rti>wted||e, very im- 
perfeft, atcouhts whi^ifrT c&bld get of it, ufually 
run between jo8 and minions of livresj 
that is, it did not amount tOI-fifteen millions 
ftcriing; not the half of ^^at might have been 
expefted, had the people contributed in the fame 
proportion to their numbers as the ^ople of Great 
Britain, The people of France; howeverj it is 
generally acknowledged, are much 'more op- 
prefled by taxes than the people of Great Britain. 
France, however, is certainly the great empire 
in Europe which, after that of Great Britain,, 
enjoys the mildeft and moft indulgent govern- 
ment. 

In Holland the heavy taxes upon the ncccf- 
faries of life have rpined,' it is faid, their 
principal manufaftures, and arc likely to dif- 
courage gradually even their Bfliieries and their 
oxde in fliip-buildin'g. The taxes upon the nc- 
ceffaries of “life ai* incoiifid^rable in Great 
Brita^i . aiid W has hitherto been 

ruinCd^ iiy thi^^. ' The Btitifli ihxes which bear 
bardeft on mafiiuf^^ are Ibtne duties upon 
ihi^rtadOn <if raw lOEtatOriflis, partienWiy 
'rawfilk. T’WtevMiiepI 
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.geheraJftaod^iodi thRvdiffcrcn%i«id€s, however, 
faid tor>aroouac<' CO filiations tvm 

hundred ^aiid fterllog ; 

a& the>iahabaiafics of tthe: l.^ij|^ i]^i 9 vuices cannot 
weU he &|«po|^ 0 ^d^nf;id^|0Mre than a third 
^moff '^reateJirM^ nuift, in pro^ 

more heavi}^ 

all the prsf^er? taxation have 

been «x|iaufted,;’-iC;lh«:seKig(?^^ ftate ftUl 

continue to. reqnife ffw t^^tes, .^ey muft be ina- 
pofed upon ifiupf'Opefii.ffWf* ■ The taxes upon the 
necefTarie:* of ^ therefore, may be no im- 
peachjsnent ofiji.jh? wifdom of that republic, 
which, ; in.. flt^^r 'tO iactlMire and to maintain its 
has, in fpite qf its great frugality, 
d in fufh qxpex^hve wars as have 
it to cqptn^ great debts. The fingular 
of tjqllapd and. Zealand, bcBdes, rc- 
.R confiderablej, ex pence even to preferve 
their cxiftence,_ or tq, prevent their being fwal- 
Jowed up by the fea, which muft have contributed 
to increafe ,confider.i^ly the load of taxes in 
thofe two provinces. The republican form of 
government feems to be the principal fupport of 
the prefent grandeur of Holland. The owners 
of great CRpifals, the great mercantile families, 
h^aye generally either fome diretS Ihare, or fomc 
indireft influence, in the adminiftratwn of that 
government. For the fak^e of the refpeA and 
which they, deriyq from this fituation, 
jf are willing to liye in a country where thejr 
•*'’ if ifhey croplqj' it t^emfclycs, will bring 

them 
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B K them Icfs profit> and if they lend it to another* 
lefs intereft} and where the very moderate re- 
venue which they can draw from it will purchafe 
icfs of the neceflaries and conveniencies of life 
than in any other part of Europe. The refidence 
of fuch wealthy people neceffarily keeps ^ive, 
in fpite of all difadvantages* a certain d^ree of 
induftry in the country. Any public calamity 
which Ihould deftroy the republican form of go- 
vernment, which (hould throw the whole admi- 
niftration into the hands of nobles and of foldiers, 
which Ihould annihilate altogether the import- 
ance of thofe wealthy merchants, would loon 
render it difagreeable to them to live in* a coun- 
try where they were no longer likely to be much 
refpeded. They would remove both ?thdr ' refi- 
dence and their capital to Ibrne other Country, 
and the induftry and commerce of Holland 
would foon follow the capitals which fupported 
them. 


CHAP. HE 

Of public Debts. 

I N that rude ftate of fociety which precedes the 
extcnfion of commerce and the improvement of 
manufafturcs, when thofe expenfive luxuries which 
commerce and manufaftures can alone introduce 
are altogether unknown, the perfbn who poffelTes 
a large revenue, I have endeavoured to (how in 

the 
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the third book of this Inquiry^ can fpend or en- ^ 
joy that revenue 'in<..no other way than by main- 
taining nearly asc many people as it can main- 
tain. A large revenue may at all times be faid 
to confift in the command of a large quantity of 
the neceflaries of life. Im that rude llate of 
things it is commonly paid i«- a large quantity of 
thole neceflaries, in the materials of plain food 
and coarfe clothirg, in corn and cattle, in wool 
ancl raw hides. When neither commerce nor 
manufaftures furnilh any thing for which the 
owner can exchange the greater part of thofc ma- 
terials which are over and above his own con- 
fumption, he can do nothing with the furplus 
but feed and clothe nearly as many people as it 
will feed and clothe. A hofpitality in which 
there is no luxury, and a liberality in which there is 
no oftentation, occafion, in this fituation of things, 
the principal expences of the rich and the great. 
But thefe, I have likewife endeavoured to fliow in 
the fame book, are expences by which people arc 
not very apt to ruin themfelves. There is not, 
perhaps, any felfilh pleifure fo frivolous, of which 
the purfuit has not fometimes ruined even len- 
fible men. A paflion for cock-fighting has ruined 
many. But the inftances, I believe, are not 
very numerous of people who have been ruined 
by a bofpicality or liberality of thii kind ; though 
the hofpitality of luxury and the liberality of 
oftentation have ruined many. Among our feu- 
dal anceftors, tlw long time during wfiich eflates 
uled to continue in the fame famii}’, fufficiently 
^emonftrates the general difpolition of people 
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0^0 K. to live, within their income. Though the ruftic 
hofpitality, conftantly exercifcd by the great 
landholders, may not, to us in the prefent times, 
feem confiftent with that tjrder, which we arc 
apt to confider as infepaiably connefted with' 
good oeconomy, yet we muft certaiiiiy allow 
them to have been at Icaft fo far frugal as not 
commonly to have fpent their whole income.’ A 
part of their wool and raw hides they had gene- 
rally an opportunity of felling for money. 
Some part of this money, perhaps, 'they fpeht in 
purchafing the few ob^efts of vanTty“a'ilct luxury, 
with which the circumftanees of th^ tinies could 
furnifh them j but (bme part of it they leem 
commonly to have hoarded. They tould not 
well indeed do any thing elfe but hoard whatevitf 
money they fa vcd. To trade was tJifgracefuf tb a 
gentleman, and to lend money at intcreft, w^jich 
at that time was confidcred ’as dfuiy, and prHhi- 
bited by law, would have been ftill more fb.^ In 
thofc times of violence and diforder, befides, 
was convenient to have a^hbard bf money at hand, 
that in cafe they fhould be driven frbm their own 
homej they might have fomething bf “known 
vahic *o. carry with them to fame-place 'bf fafet^. 
The fame violence which made it convenient’ 
to made it equally convenient to coriccal 

the dhoard. - The -frequency of treafure-trefvef' ' 
of fornud of which no owner was knbwnf 

fufficiencif demonftrates the frequency ih'^ tHofe ’ 
times both of hoarding and of concealing' the’' 
hoard, Trcaforc- trove was <then corifidefef 44^ 
an.Huportant branch of the revenue of t 

vcrcigq. 
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vcreign. All the treafure-'ttiSyc of the kingdom c 
would fcarce perhaps in die f^efcnt times make i 
an important branch of the reventic of a private 
gentleman of a good eftate. 

The fame difpofition to lave and to hoard pre- 
vailed in the fovercign, as well as in the fubje(3:s. 
Among nations to whom conimerce and manu- 
fadures are little known, the fovereign, it has 
already been oblcrved in die fourth book, is in a 
Ctuation which naturally difpofes him to the par- 
fimony requifite for accumulation. In that fttua- 
tion the expcnce even of a fovereign cannot be 
dire6led by that vanity which delights in the 
gaudy finery of a court. The ignorance of the’ 
times affords but few of the trinkets in which 
that finery confifts. Standing armies are not then 
neceffary, fo jpiat the expcnce even of a Ib- 
vereign, kke that of any other great lord, can 
be ernployed in fcarce any thing but bounty to 
his tenjtnts, and hofpitality to his retainers^ Bat 
bounty and hofpitality very ftldom lead to ex- 
travagance j though vanity almoft always does. 
All the ancient fovereigns of Europe accordingly, 
it has already been obferved, had treafurcs. 
Every Tartar chief in the prelent times is feid to 
have one. 

In a commercial country abounding with every 
fort of expenfive luxury, the fovereign, in the 
fame manner as almoft all the great proprietors 
in his dominions, naturally fpends a great part 
of his revenue in purchafing thofe luxuries. His 
own , and the neighbouring countries fupply him 
abundantly with all tlwr coflly trinkets which 

compofc 
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B K compafe the ffiien^iid, bttt ln^«^(icam pageantry 
a cotift. fake<rf^^ Iftferidr^^^P^ 

of thfe fame kind, his noble* difmils their re- 
tainers, make their tenants independent, and 
become gradttaHy th«tnfidves as infignificant as 
the greater part of the wealthy burghers in his 
dominions. The.4ame frivolous pafllons, which 
influence their ctrodud, influence his. How can 
it be fuppofed that he fhould be the only rich 
man in his dominions who is infenfible to plca- 
fures of this kind ? If he does not, what he is very 
likely to do, fpend upon thofe pleafures fo great 
u part of his revenue as to debilitate very nvuch 
the defenfive power of the ftate, it cannot well be 
expetled that he ihould not fpdiid upon them all 
that part of it which is over and above what is 
neceflary for fupporting that defenfive power. 
His ordinary expcnce becomes equal to his or- 
dinary revenue, and it is well if it does not fre- 
quently exceed it. The amaffing of trcafure.can 
no longer be . expeded, and when extraordinary 
exigencies require eiffraordinary cxpcnces, he 
muft neceflarily call upon his fubjeds for an 
extraordinary aid; The prefent and the late 
king of Pruffia aie the Only great princes of Eu- 
rope, Who, fince the death of Henry IV. of 
in i6io, arc fuppofed to have amafled any 
trealure. 1 he parfimony which leads 
to accumulation has become alrnofl: as rare in re- 
publican as in monarchical governments. The 
Italian republics, the United Provinces of the 
Netherlands, are all in debt* The canton of 
Berne is the fingle republic in Europe which 

has 
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has ania0ed any confiderabie trearure. The odier 
Swifs republics have not. The tafte for fome 
fort of pageantry, for. fplendkt buildings, at leaft, 
and other public ornaments, frequently prevails 
as much in the apparently fober fooate-houfe of 
a little republic, as in the diflipated court of the 
greateft king. 

The want of parfimony in time of peace, im- 
pofes the necedity of contrafting debt in time of 
war. When war comes, there is no money in 
the treafury but what is neceflary for carrying on 
the ordinary ' expence of the peace eftablifhment. 
In war an eftablilhnlent of three or four times 
that i}3tpence'ibecort\es neceflary for the defence of 
the. ftate, and. c^fequently a revenue three or 
t than the peace revenue. Sup- 
Vjfovcreign Ihould have, what he 
,'ther immediate meaps of aug- 
mentingiihis fevenuelfin proportion to the aug- 
mentation • of his ■ eapence, yet ftill the produce 
of.6he.taDces,’.<fromdvhicls this inereafe Of revenue 
mufl: bcTdrawn, will .not begin to come into the 
treafury till petbaps ten or twelve months after 
they are impofed.: But the moment in which 
war beginsj. or rather the moment in which it ap- 
pe.trs likely to begin, the army mull be augment- 
ed, the fleet mud be fitted out, the garrifoned 
towns mufl: be put into a pofture of defence; that 
arnay, that fleet, thofe garrifoned towns mull be 
furnilhed with arms, ammunitictn, and provi- 
fions. An immediate and great expenee mufl: be 
incurred in that moment of immediate danger, 
which will not wait for the gradual and flow re- 
turns 
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B 0^0 jfiis of the new taxes. In this exigency govern^ 
ment can have no other tvQ/^rce but in borrowing. 

The fame commercial ftate of fociety which, 
by the operation of moral caufes, brings govern- 
ment in this manner into' the ncceflity of borrOw- 
itTg, produces in the fubje{9:s both an ability and 
an inclination to lend. If it commonly brings 
along vvith it the neceffity of borrowing, it likcwife 
brings with it the facility of doing fo. 

A COUNTRY abounding with nncrchancs and 
manufaflurers, neceffarily abounds with a fet of 
people through whofe hands not only their own 
capitals, but the capitals of all thofc who cither 
lend them money, or truft them with goods, pafs 
as frequently, or more frequently, than the re- 
venue of a private man, who, without trade or 
bufinefs, lives upon his income, pafles through 
his hands. The revenue of foch a man can regu- 
larly pafs through his hands only once in a year. 
But the whole amount of the caputal and credit 
of a merchant, who deals in a trade of which the 
returns are very quick, may fometimes pafs 
through his hands two, three, or four times in a 
year. A country abounding with merchants and 
manufacturers, therefore, neceffarily abound* 
with a fet of people who have it at all times in 
their power to advance, if they chufc to do (<0, a 
very large I'um of money to govCTnment. Hence 
the ability in the fubjefts of a commercial ftate to 
lend. 

Commerce and manufaftores can feldom fiou- 
rifh long in any flate which does not enjoy a 
regular adminiftracian of jufiice, in which the 

people 
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fjcople do not feel themfclves, fecurc in the pof- 
feflion of their proper#»^J^n whieh. 4he faith of' 
contrads is not fupported. by Jaw, and in vvhich 
the authority the , ftatCj is not lirpppfed-.to be ; 
regularly employed in enforcing thc.payment ot 
debts from all thofe who arc able to pay. Com- 
merce and manufadures, in Ihort, can feldom 
flourid^,.in any ftate in which there is not a cer- 
tain degree of •confidence in xhe jufticc ot go- 
vernment. The fame confidence which difpofes 
great merchants md ipanufadurers> upon ordi- 
nary occafions, to truf^ their property to the pro- 
tedion of a particular governmentj difpofes 
them, upon extraordinary occafions, to truft that 
government with the ufe of their property. By 
lending money to government, they do not even 
for a moment diminifh their ability to carry on 
their trade and, rnanufadures. Qn the contrary, 
they . commonly augment it. The. neceffitics of 
the , ftate ^render government upon mpft occafions 
willing tQ borr.p^ jUpon terms extrernely advan- 
tageous to. the lender. The fecurity which it 
;g^ants to thp. originaT creditor^ is . made tranf- 
fcrable tp any other creditor, and, from the uni- 
ver^l confidence in the juftice ,of the ftate, gene- 
in the : market for more than was ori- 
/. paid, for .:ic. The merchant or, monied 

money by lending money to govero- 
t^#^nd inftead of diminifhingt increafes his 
trading capital. He generally confiders it .as 
a^ ,.]&v^pr|, thereforf, ‘ , when the adminiftrat^on 
:a.,a , l^are . jn, the firft . fubferipuon 
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for a ntw loan; Hence the inclination or will- 
'ingnefs in the fubjecl» of a eomnnercial ftate to 
lend. 

T government of foch a ftate is very apt to 
repofe itfeif upon this ability and wiliingnefs of 
its fubjefts to lend it their money on extraordi- 
nary occafions. It forefees the facility of bor- 
rowing, and therefore difpenfes itfeif from the 
duty of faving. 

I V a rude ftate of fociety there arc no great 
mercantile or manufacturing capitals. The in- 
dividuals, who hoard whatever money they can 
fave, and who conceal ilteir hoard, do fo from a 
diftruft of the juftice of government, from a fear 
that if it was known that they had a hoard, and 
where that hoard was to be found, they would 
quickly be plundered. In fuch a ftate of things 
few people would be able, and nobody would be 
willing, to lend their money to government on 
extraordinary exigencies. The fovereign feels that 
he muft provide for fach exigencies by faving, 
becaufe he forefces the abfolute impoiTibility of 
borrowing. This fordight increafes ftill further 
iiis natural cfifpoficion to fave. 

The progrefs of the enormous debts which at 
prefent opprefs, and will in the long-run pro- 
bably ruin, all the great nations of Europe, has 
been pretty uniform. Nations, like private 
men, have generally begun to borrow upon what 
may be called perfonal credit, without aftlgning 
or mortgaging any particular fund for the pay- 
ment of the debt} and when this rcfource has 
14 felled 
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failed them, they have gone on to borrow upon ^ ” a p. 
aflignments or mortgages of particular funds. 

What is called the unfunded debt of Great 
Britain, is contradted in the former of thofe two 
ways. It confifts partly in a debt which bears, 
or is fuppofed to bear, no intereft, and which 
relembles the debts that a private man contradls 
upon account; and partly in a debt which bears 
interefl, and which rcfcmbles what a private man 
contrads upon his bill or promiffory note. The 
debts which are due either for extraordinary fer- 
vices, or for fervices either not provided for, or 
not paid at the time when they are performed ; 
part of the extraordinaries of the army, navy, and 
ordnance, the arrears of fubfidies to foreign 
princes, thofe of feamen’s wages, &c. ufually 
conftitute a debt of the firft kind. Navy and 
Exchequer bills, which are ifiued fometimes in 
payment of a part of fuch debts and fometimes 
for other purpofes, conftitute a debt of the 
fecond kind; Exchequer bills bearing intereft 
from the day on which they are iflued, and navy 
bills fix months after they are ifliied. The bank 
of England, either by voluntarily difeounting 
thofe bills at their current value, or by agreeing 
with government for certain confiderations to 
circulate Exchequer bills, that is, to receive 
them at par, paying the intereft which happens 
to be due upon them, keeps up their value and 
facilitates their circulation, and thereby fre- 
quently enables government to contract a very 
large debt of this kind. In France, where there 
is no bank, the ftatc bills (billets d’etat *) have 
* See Examen des Reflexions politi<^iies fur les Finances. 
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B 00 K fbmetimes fold at fixty and feventy per cent, 
dil'count. During the great re-coinage in king 
William’s time, when the bank of England 
thought proper to put a flop to its ufual tranf- 
aftions, Exchequer bills and tallies are faid to 
have fold from twenty- five to fixty per cent, 
difcount j owing partly, no doubt, to the fuppofed 
inftability of the new government eftablilhed by 
the Revolution, but partly too to the want of the 
fupport of the bank of England. 

When this refource is exhaufted, and it be- 
comes neceflTary, in order to raife money, to af- 
fign or mortgage feme particular branch of the 
public revenue for the payment of the debt, go- 
vernment has upon different occafions done this 
in two different ways. Sometimes it has made 
this affignment or mortgage for a fhort period of 
time only, a year or a few years, for example j 
and fometimes for perpetuity. In the one cafe, 
the fund was fuppofed fufficient to pay, within 
the limited time, both principal and intereft of 
the money borrowed. In the other, it was fup- 
pofed fufficient to pay the intereft only, or a 
perpetual annuity equivalent to the intereft, go- 
vernment being at liberty to redeem at any time 
this annuity, upon paying back the principal fum 
borrowed. When money was raifed in the one 
way, it was faid to be raifed by anticipation ; when 
in the other, by perpetual funding, or, more 
fhortly, by funding. 

In Great Britain the annual land and malt 
taxes are regularly anticipated every year, by 
virtue of a borrowing claufe conftantly inferred 

into 
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into the afts which impofe them. The bank of 
England generally advances at an intereft, which ' 
fince the Revolution has varied from eight to 
three per cent, the fums for which thofe taxes are 
granted, and receives payment as their produce 
gradually comes in. If there is a deficiency, 
which there always is, it is provided for in the 
fupplies of the enfuing' year. The only con- 
fiderablc branch of the public revenue which 
yet remains unmortgaged is thus regularly fpent 
before it comes in. Like an improvident fpend- 
thrife, whofe preffing occafions will not allow 
him to wait for the regular payment of his reve- 
nue, the ftate is in the conftant practice of bor- 
rowing of its own fadtors and agents, and of pay- 
ing intereft for the ufe of its own money. 

In the reign of king William, and during a 
great part of that of queen Anne, before we had 
become fo familiar as we are now with the prac- 
tice of perpetual funding, the greater part of the 
new taxes were impofed but for a fiiort period of 
time (for four, five, fix, or feven years only), 
and a great part of the grants of every year con- 
fided in loans upon anticipations of the produce 
of thofe taxes. The produce being frequently 
infufficient for paying within the limited term the 
principal and intereft of the money borrowed, de- 
ficiencies arofo, to make good which it became 
ncceflary to prolong the term. 

In 1697, by the 8th of William III. c. 2p. the 
deficiencies of fcveral t^xes were charged upon 
what was then called the firft general mortgage 
pr fund, confiding of a prolongation to the ftrft 
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K of Augufl-, 1706, of feveral different taxes, 
• which would have expired within a fliorter 
term, and of which the produce was accumu- 
lated into one general fund. The deficiencies 
charged upon this prolonged term amounted to 
5,160,459/. 14 J. 91 

In 1701, thofe duties, with fome others, 
were ftill further prolonged for the like pur- 
pofes till the fir ft of Auguftj 1710, and were 
called the fccond general mortgage or fund. 
The deficiencies charged upon it amounted to 

7-f- 

In 1707, thofe duties were ftill further pro- 
longed, as a fund for new loans, to the firft of 
Auguft, 1712, and were called the third general 
mortgage or fund. The fum borrowed upon it 
was 983,254/. 1 1 j. 9|i/. 

In 1708, thofe duties were all (except the old 
fubfidy of tonnage and poundage, of which one 
moiety only was made a part of this fund, and a 
duty upon the importation of Scotch linen, which 
had been taken off by the articles of union) ftill 
further continued, as a fund for new loans, to the 
firft of Auguft, 1714, and were called the fourth 
general mortgage or fund. The fum borrowed 
upon it was 925,176/. 9J. 2 i 4 . 

In 1709, thole duties were all (except the old 
fubfidy of tonnage and poundage, which was now 
left out of this fund altogether) ftill further con- 
tinued for the fame purpofc to the firft of 
Auguft, 1716, and were called the fifth general 
mortgage or fund. The fum borrowed upon it 
was 922,029/. 6 s . od . 

In 
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In 1710, thofe duties were again prolonged to ^ 
t'ne firft of Augijfl:, 1720, and were called the fixth' 
general mortgage or fund. The fum borrowed 
upon it was 1,296,552/. gs. 

In 1711, the fame duties (which at this time 
were thus fubjeft to four different anticipations), 
together with feveral others, were continued for 
ever, and made a fund for paying the intcreft of 
the capital of the South Sea Company, which had 
that year advanced to government, for paying 
debts and making good deficiencies, the fum of 
9,177,967/. 1 5 j. 4 ; the greateft loan which at 
that time had ever been made. 

Before this period, the principal, lb far as I 
have been able to obferve, the only taxes which 
in order to pay the intcreft of a debt had been 
impofed for perpetuity, were thofe for paying 
the intcreft of the money which had been ad- 
vanced CO government by the Bank and Eaft India 
Company, and of what it was expefted would be 
advanced, but which was never advanced, by a 
projeifted land bank. The bank fund at this time 
amounted to 3 j375>027/. ij s. lo^d. for which was 
paid an annuity or intcreft of 206,501/. ijj. 5a'. 

The Eaft India fund amounted to 3,200,000/. 
for which was paid an annuity or intcreft of 
160,000/. ; the bank fund being at fix per cent, j 
the Eaft India fund at five per cent, intcreft. 

In 1715, by the firft of George I. c. 12. the 
different taxes which had been mortgaged for 
paying the bank annuity, togetlier with feveral 
others which by this ad were likewife rendered 
perpetual, were accumulated into one common 
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K fund called The Aggregate Fund, which was 
, charged not only with the payments of the bank 
annuity, but with fcveral other annuities and 
burdens of different kinds. This fund was after- 
wards augmented by the third of George I. c. 8. 
and by the fifth of George I. c. 3. and the different 
duties which were then added to it were likcwife 
rendered perpetual. 

In 1717, by the third of George 1 . c. 7. 
fevcral other taxes were rendered perpetual, 
and accumulated into another common fund, 
called The General Fund, for the payment of 
certain annuities, amounting in the whole to 
7124,849/. 6r. \o\d. 

In confequence of thofe different afts, the 
greater part of the taxes which before had been 
anticipated only for a fliort term of years, were 
rendered perpetual as a fund for paying, not the 
capital, but the intereft only, of the money which 
had been borrowed upon them by different fuc- 
cefTive anticipations. 

Had money never been raifed but by antici- 
pation, the courfe of a few years would have 
liberated the public revenue, without any other 
attention of government befides that of not 
overloading the fund by charging it with more 
debt than it could pay within the limited term, 
and of not anticipating a fecond time before the 
expiration of the firft anticipation. But the 
greater part of European governments have been 
Incapable of thofe attentions. They have fre- 
quently overloaded the fund even upon the firft 
anticipation j and when this happened not to bq 
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tlie cafe, they have generally taken care to over- ^ 
load it, by anticipating a fecond and a third' 
time before the expiration of the firft anticipa-r 
tion. The fund becoming in this manner alto- 
gether infufBcient for paying both principal and 
intereft of the money borrowed upon it, it be-p 
came neceffary to charge it with the intereft only, 
or a perpetual annuity equal to the intereft, and 
fuch unprovident anticipations neceflarily gave 
birth to the more ruinous praftice of perpetual 
funding. But though this praftice neceflarily 
puts off the liberation of the public revenue from 
a fixed period to one lb indefinite that it is not 
very likely ever to arrive ; yet as a greater fum 
can in all cafes be raifed by this new pradtice 
than by the old one of anticipations, the former, 
when men have once become familiar with it, has 
in the great exigencies of the ftate been univerfally 
preferred to the latter. To relieve the prelcnt 
exigency is always the objeeft which principally 
interefts thofe immediately concerned in the ad- 
Hiiniftration of public affairs. The future liberation 
of the public revenue, they leave to the care of 
pofterity. 

During the reign of queen Anne, the market 
rate of intereft had fallen from fix to five per 
cent., and in the twelfth year of her reign five 
per cent, was declared to be the higheft rate 
which could lawfully be taken for money bor- 
rowed upon private lecurity. Soon after the 
greater part of the temporary taxes of Great 
Britain had been rendered perpetual, and diftri- 
JjufctJ into the Aggregate, South Sea, and 

General 
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are two other methods, which hold a fort of middle ^ 
place between them. Thefe are, that of borrow-' 
ing upon annuities for terms of years, and that of 
borrowing upon annuities for lives. 

During the reigns of king William and 
queen Anne, large fums were frequently bor- 
rowed upon annuities for terms of years, which 
were fometimes longer and fometimes lliorter. 
In 1693, an aft was pafled for borrowing one 
million upon an annuity of fourteen per cent., or 
of 140,000/. a year for fixteen years. In 1691, 
an aft was pafled for borrovdng a million upon 
annuities for lives, upon terms which in the 
prefent times would appear very advantageous. 
But the fubfeription was not filled up. In the 
following year the deficiency was made good by 
borrowing upon annuities for lives at fourteen 
per cent., or at little more than feven years pur- 
chafe. In 1695, the perfons who had purchafed 
thofe annuities were allowed to exchange them 
for others of ninety-fix years, upon paying into 
the Exchequer fixty-three pounds in the hun- 
dred j that is, the difference between fourteeen 
per cent, for life, and fourteen per cent, for 
ninety-fix years, was fold for fixty-threc pounds, 
or for four and a half years purchafe. Such was 
the fuppofed inftability of government, that 
even thefe terms procured few purchafers. In 
the reign of queen Anne, money was upon dif- 
ferent occafions borrowed both upon annuities 
for lives, and upon annuities for terms of thirty- 
two, of eighty-nine, of ninety-eight, and of 
ninety-nine years. In I7i9> the proprietors of 
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the annuities for thirty- two years were induced 
to accept in lieu of them South Sea ftock to the 
amount of eleven and a half years purchafe of 
the annuities, together with an additional quan- 
tity of ftock equal to the arrears which happened 
then to be due upon them. In 1720, the greater 
part of the other annuities for terms of years both 
long and ftiort were fubferibed into the fame 
fund. The long annuities at that time amounted 
to 666,8 at/. 8 j. 3! ^/. a year. On the 5th of 
January 1775, the remainder of theill, or what 
was not fubferibed at that time, amounted only 
to 136,453/. I2J. %d. 

D URiNG the two wars which begun in 1739 
and in 1755, little money was borrowed cither 
wpon annuities for terms of years, or upon thofe 
for lives. An annuity for ninety-eight or 
ninety-nine years, however, is worth nearly as 
much money as a perpetuity, and ftiould, there- 
fore, one might think, be a fund for borrowing 
nearly as much. But thofe who, in order to 
make family fettlements, and to provide for re- 
mote futurity, buy into the public ftucks, 
would not care to purchafe into one of which 
the value was continually diminiftiing 5 and luch 
people make a very confiderable proportion 
both of the proprietors and purchafers of ftock. 
An annuity for a long term of years, therefore, 
though its intrinfic .value may be very nearly 
the fame with that of a perpetual annuity, will 
not find nearly the fame number of purchafers. 
The fubferibers to a new loan, who mean gene- 
rally to fell their fubfeription as foon as poflible, 

prefer 
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prefer greatly a perpetual annuity redeemable by ^ 
parliament to an irredeemable annuity for a long' 
term of years of only equal amount. The value 
of the former may be fuppofed always the fame, 
or very nearly the fame; and it makes, there- 
fore, a more convenient transferable ftock than 
the latter. 

During the two laft mentioned wars, annui- 
ties, either for terms of years or for lives, were 
feldom granted but as premiums to the fub- 
feribers to a new loan, over and above the re- 
-deemable annuity or intereft upon the credit of 
which the loan was fuppofed to be made. They 
were granted not as the proper fund upon which 
the money was borrowed ; but as an additional 
encouragement to the lender. 

Annuities for lives have occafionally been 
granted in two different ways ; either upon fc- 
parate lives, or upon lots of lives, which in 
French are called Tontines, from the name of 
their inventor. Vvhen annuities are granted 
upon feparate lives, the death of every indi- 
vidual annuitant difbuithens the public revenue 
fo far as it was affeded by his annuity. When 
annuities are granted upon tontines, the libe- 
ration of the public revenue does not commence 
till the death of all the annuitants comprehended 
in one lot, which may fometimes confift of 
twenty or thirty perfons, of whom the furvivors 
fucceed to the annuities of all thofe who die be- 
fore them ; the laft furvivor fucceeding to the 
annuities of the whole lot. Upon the fame re- 
venue more money can always be raifed by ton- 
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® ^ tines than by annuities for feparate lives. Afl 

annuity, with a right of furvivprfhip, is really 
worth more than an equal annuity for a leparate 
life, and from the confidence which every man 
naturally has in his own good fortune, the prin- 
ciple upon which is founded the fuccefs of all 
lotteries, fuch an annuity generally fells for fome- 
thing more than it is worth. In countries where 
it is ufual for government to raiic money by 
granting annuities, tontines are upon this account 
generally preferred to annuities for feparate lives. 
The expedient which will raife moft money, is 
aimed; always preferred to that which is likely to 
bring about in the fpeedied manner the liberation 
of the public revenue. 

In France a much greater proportion of the 
public debts confifts in annuities for lives than 
in England. According to a memoir prefented 
by the parliament of Bourdeaux to the king in 
1764, the whole public debt of France is edi- 
mated at twenty-four hundred millions of livres j 
of which the capital for which annuities for lives 
had been granted, is fuppofed to amount to three 
hundred millions, the eighth part of the whole 
public debt. The annuities themfeives are 
computed to amount to thirty millions a year, 
the fourth part of one hundred and twenty mil- 
lions, the fuppbfed intered of that whole debt. 
Thefe edimations, I know very well, are not 
cxadl, but having been prefented by fo very 
rclpeftable a body as approximations to the 
truth, they may, I apprehend, be confidcred as 
fuch. It is not the different degrees of anxiety 

in 
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tn the two governments of France and Fngland ^ *** 

for the liberation of the public revenue, which oc-' 
calions this difference in their re/pcdfive modes 
of borrowing: it arifes altogether from the dif- 
ferent views and interefts of the lenders. 

In England, the feat of government being in 
the greateft mercantile city in the world, the 
merchants are generally the people who advance 
money to government. By advancing it they 
do noc mean to diminifh, but, on the contrary, 
to increafe their mercantile capitals; and unlefs 
they expeded to fell with fome profit their fharc 
in the fubfcription for a new loan, they never 
would fubfcribe. But if by advancing their 
money they were- to purchafe, inftead of per- 
petual annuities, annuities for lives only, whether 
their own or thofe of other people, they would 
not always be fo likely to fell them with a profit. 
Annuities upon their own lives they would 
always fell with lofs ; becaufe no man will give 
for an annuity upon the life of another, whofe 
age and ftate of health are nearly the fame with 
his own, the fame price which he would give for 
one upon his own. An annuity upon the life of 
a third perfon, indeed, is, no doubt, of equal 
value to the buyer and the feller; but its real 
value begins to diminifh from the moment it is 
granted, and continites to do fo more and more 
as long as it fubfifts. It can never, therefore, 
make fo convenient a transfer^le flock as a 
perpetual annuity, of which the real value may 
be fuppofed always the fame, or very nearly the 
fame. 



the nature and causes of 

In France, the ftat of government not bcin^ 
Jin a great mercantile city, merchants do not 
make fo great a proportion of the people who 
advance money to government. The people 
concerned in the finances, the farmers general, 
the receivers of the taxes which are not in farm, 
the court bankers, &c. make the greater part 
of thole who advance their money in all public 
exigencies. Such people are commonly men of 
mean birth, but of great wealth, and frequently 
of great pride. They are too proud to marry 
their equals, and women of quality difdain to 
marry them. They frequently refolve, therefore, 
to live bachelors, and having neither any families 
of their own, nor much regard for thofe of their 
relations, whom they are not always very fond 
of acknowledging, they defire only to live in 
Iplendour during their own time, and are not un- 
willing that their fortune Ihould end with them- 
fclves. The number of rich people, befides, 
who are either averfe to marry, or whofe condi- 
tion of life renders it either improper or incon- 
venient for them to do fo, is much greater in 
France than in England. To fuch people, who 
have little or no care for pofterity, nothing can 
be more convenient than to exchange their capital 
for a revenue, which is to lall juft as long, and 
no longer than they wilh it to do. 

The ordinary expence of the greater part of 
modern governments in time of peace being 
equal or nearly equal to their ordinary revenue, 
when war comes, they are both unwilling and 
unable to increafe their revenue in proportion 
15 to 
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to the Increafc of their expence. They are un- p. 
willing,’ for fear of offending the people, who, 
by fo great and fb fudden an increafc of taxes, 
would foon be dilgufted with the war; and they 
are unable, from not well knowing what taxes 
would be fufficient to produce the revenue 
wanted. The facility of borrowing delivers 
them from the embarraffment which this fear 
and inability would otherwife occafion. By 
means of borrowing they are enabled^ with a 
very moderate incrcafe of taxes, to raife, from 
year to year, money fufficient for carrying oa 
the war, and by the pradlice cf perpetual 
funding they are enabled, with the fmalleft 
poffible increafc of taxes, to raife annually the 
largcft poffible fum of money. In great empires 
the people wh*o live in the capital, and in the 
provinces remote from the fcene of action, feel, 
many of them, fcarce any inconveniency from the 
war; but enjoy, at their eafe, the amufement of 
heading in the nevvfpapers the exploits of their 
own fieers and arm/ies. To them this amufe* 
ment compenfaccs the fmall difference between 
the taxes which they pay on account of the war^ 
and thofe w’l\ich they had been accuftomed to 
pay in time of peace. They arc commonly diu 
fatisfied with the return of peace, which pu-i aa 
end to their amufement, and to a thoufand vifionary 
hopes of conqueft and national glory, f ' ?m a longer 
continuance of the war. 

The return of peace, indeed, feldom relieves 
them from the greater part of the taxes imj>oled 
during the war* Thefe are mortgaged for the 
VoL, III. Ee interclt 
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B 0^0 K ij-tercft of the debt contrafled in order to carry 
'it on. If, over and above paying the intereibof 
this debt, and defraying the ordinary expence of 
government, the old revenue, together with the 
new taxes, produce fo.me furplus revenue, it 
may perhaps be converted into a finking fund 
for paying off the debt. But, in the firft place, 
this finking fund, even fuppofing it flrould be 
applied to no other purpofe, is generally alto- 
gether inadequate for paying, in the courfe of 
any period during tvhich it can reafonably be ex- 
pedit'd chat peace fhould continue, the whole debt 
contrafled during the war ; and, in the fecond 
place, this fund is almofl alv/ays applied to other 
purpofes. 

The new taxes were impofed for the foie pur- 
pofe of paying the interefl: of the money borrowed 
upon them. If they produce more, it is ge- 
ner.ally fomeching which was neither intended 
nor expe'fled, and is therefore feldom very con- 
fuleiable. Sinking funds have generally arifen, 
not lb much from any furplus of the raxes which 
was over and above what was necerTary for pay- 
ing the interefl or annuity originally charged 
upon them,, as from a fubl'equenc redudlion of 
'ihat interefl. That of Holland in 1655, and 
that of the ecclefiallical flare in 1685, were both 
formed in this manner. Hence the ufuai in- 
fo ffciency of fuch funds. 

Duxi.xg tlie inofl profound peace, various 
events occur which require an extraoi dinary ex- 
peiice, and government finds it always more con- 
ven'.cnt to defray this expence by tnifanplying 

the 
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the finking fund than by impofing a new tax. ^ ^ p. 

Every new tax is immediately felt more or lefs 
by the people. It occafions always fome mur- 
mur, and meets with fome oppofition. The 
more taxes may have been multiplied, the higher 
they may have been raifcd upon every different 
fubjefl of taxation ; the more loudly the people 
complain of every new tax, the more difficult 
it becomes too either to find out new fubjecls of 
taxation, or to raile much higher the taxes al- 
ready impofcd upon the old. A momentary 
fufpenfion of the payment of debt is not imme- 
diately felt by the people, and occafions neither 
murmur nor complaint. To borrow of the fink- 
ing fund is always an obvious and eafy expe- 
dient for getting out of the prefent difficulty. 

The more the public debts ntay have been ac- 
cumulated, the more necelfaiy it may have be- 
come to ftudy to reduce them, the more danger- 
ous, the more ruinous it may be to mifapply any 
part of the finking fund ; the iefs likely is the 
public debt to be reduced to any confiderable 
degree, the more likely, the more certainly is 
the finking fund to be mifapplied towards de- 
fraying all the extraordinary expencos which oc- 
cur in time of peace. When a nation is already 
overburdened with taxes, nothing but the nccef- 
ficies of a new war, nothing but either the ani- 
mofity of national vengeance, or the anxiety for 
national fecurity, can induce the people to fub- 
mit, with tolerable patience, to a new fax. 

Hence the ufual mifapplication of the finking 
fund, 

E e 2 , 
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B o o K Great Britain, from the time that we had 

' firfl recourfe to the ruinous expedient of per- 
petual funding, the redudion of the public debt 
in time of peace has never borne any proportion 
to its accumulation in time of war. It was in 
the war which began in 1688, and was concluded 
by the treaty of>'Ryfwick in 1697, that the founda- 
tion of the prefent enormous debt of Great Britain 
was firfl; laid. 

On the 31 ft of December 1697, the public 
debts of Great Britain, funded and unfunded, 
amounted to c 1,5 15,74a/. 135, 8;</. A great 
part of thofe debts had been contradted upon 
fliort anticipations, and fome part upon annuities 
for lives; fo that before the 31(1 of December 
1701, in lefs than four years, there had partly 
been paid off, and partly reverted to the public, 
the fum of 5,121,041 /. 12 j. o| d. ; a greater re- 
dudtion of the public debt than has ever fince 
been brought about in fo fhort a period of time. 
The remaining debt, therefore, amounted only 
to 16,394,701 /. I s. "lid. 

In the war which began in 1702, and which 
was concluded by the treaty of Utrecht, the 
public debts were ftill more accumulated. On 
the 31ft of December 1714, they amounted to 
53,681,076/. 5J. Sy^d. The- fubfeription into 
the South Sea fund of the fhort and long an- 
nuities increafed the capital of the public debts, 
fo that on the 3ifl: of December 1722, it 
amounted to 55,282,978/. is. 2 >^d. The- re- 
dudtion of the debt began in 1723, and went oa 
fo flowly that, on the 31ft of December i 739 > 
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during feventeen years of profound peace, the^ 
whole fum paid off was no more than 8,328,354/. 

s. II the capital of the public debt at that 
time amounting to 46,954,623/. 3J. 4 rx^d, 

The Spanilh war, which began in 17,39, 
the French war which foon followed it, occafioned 
a further increafe of the debt, which, on the 3 ill 
of December 1748, after the war had been con- 
cluded by the treaty of Aix la Chapelle, amounted 
to 78,293,313 /. I i. lol d. The moft profound 
peace of feventeen years continuance had taken 
no more than 8,328,354/. 17 J. 1 1 .L fi'om it. 
A war of lefs than nine years continuance added 
31,338,689/. i8j. 6-^i. to it*. 

During the adminiftration of Mr. Pelham, 
the intcreft of the public debt was reduced, or 
at lead meafures were taken for reducing it, 
from four to three per cent. ; the finking fund 
was increafed, and fome part of the public debt 
was paid off. In 17555 before the breaking out 
of the late war, the funded debt of Great Britain 
amounted to 72,289,673/. On the fifth of Ja- 
nuary 1763, at the conciufion of the peace, the 
funded debt amounted to 122,603,336/. 8 .r. 

d. The unfunded debt has been ftated at 
13,927,589 /. 2 r. 2 </. But the expence occa- 
fioned by the war did not end with the con- 
ciufion of the peace; fo that though, on the 5th 
of January 1764, the funded debt was increafed 
(partly by a new loan, and partly by funding a 
part of the unfunded debt) to 129,586,789/. 

* See James Pofliethwaite’s hiftory of the publ^ revenue. 
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B 0^0 K loj, \\d. there ftill remained (according to the 
very well informed author of the Confidcrations 
on the trade and finances of Great Britain) an 
unfunded debt, which was brought to account in 
that and the following year, of 9,975,017 I, 12 s. 

In 1764, therefore, the public debt 
of Great Britain, funded and unfunded to- 
gether, amounted, according to this author, to 
139,5 16,807 /. 2 J. Jfd. I'hc annuities for lives 
too, which had been granted as premiums to the 
fubferibers to the new loans in 1757, elVimate'd 
at fourteen years purchafe, were valued at 
472,500/.; and the annuities for long terms of 
years, granted as premiums likewife, in 1761 
and 1762, eftimared at 27 -J- years purchale, were 
Valued a: 6,826,875/. During a peace of about 
ieven years continuance, the prudent and truly 
patriot adminiftration of Mr. Pelham was not 
•able to pay olF an old debt of fix millions. 
During a w'ar of nearly the lame continuance, a 
new debt of more than feventy-five millions was 
contrafted. 

On the 5th of January 1775, the funded 
debt of Great Britain amounted to 1 24,996,086 /, 
ij. Ofd. The unfunded, exclufive of a large 
civil lift debt, to 4,150,236 /. 3 j. 1 1 Both 
together, to 129,146,322/. 5 j. 6 d. Accord- 
ing to this account the whole debt paid off 
during eleven years profound peace amounted 
only to 10,415,474/. 16 j ^\d. Even this 
fmall redutflion of debt, however, has not been 
all made from the favings out of the ordinary 
revenue 'of the ftatc. Several c^ttrapeous fums, 

altogether 
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altogether independent of that ordinary revenue, ^ *'• 

have contributed towards it. Amoncfft thefe we 

O 

may reckon an additional fliilling in the pound 
land-tax for three years; the two millions re- 
ceived from the Eaft India company, as indem- 
nification for their territorial acquifuions ; and 
the one hundred and ten thoufand pounds received 
from the bank for the renewal of their charter. 

'Fo thefe muft be added fevcral other fums which, 
as they arofc out of the late war, ought peihaps to 
be confidered as dedudions from the expencesof it. 

I'he principal are, 

/. r. d. 

The produce of French prizes 690,409 18 9 

Compofition for French prifoners 670,000 o u 

What has been received from 
the falc of the ceded iflands 

Toud, 1,455,949 iS 9 

If wc add to this fum the balance of the earl of 
Chatham’s and Mr. Calcrafc’s accounts, .and 
other army favings of the fame kind, together 
with what has been received from the bank, the 
Eaft India company, and the additional ftiiiling 
in the pound land-tax; the whole muft be a 
good deal more than five millions. The debt, 
therefore, which fince the peace has been paid 
out of the favings from the ordinary revenue 
of the ftate, has not, one year with another, 
amounted to half a million a year. 'Fhe finking 
fund has, no doubt, been confiderably augmented 
fmee the peace, by tlie debt which has been paid 

F. e 4 off. 
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off, by the redudion of the redeemable four per 
cents, to three per cent's., and by the annuities 
for lives which have fallen in, and, if peace were 
to continue, a million, perhaps, might now be 
annually fpared out of it towards the difeharge 
of the debt. Another million, accordingly, was 
paid in the courfe of laft year ; bur, at the fame 
lime, a large civil lift debt was left unpaid, and 
we are now involved in a new war which, in its 
progrefs, may prove as expenfive as any of our 
former wars*. The new debt which will pro- 
bably be contracted before the end of the next 
campaign, may perhaps be nearly equal to all the 
old debt which has been paid olF from the favings 
out of the ordinary revenue of the ftate. It 
would be altogether chimerical, therefore, to 
expeft that the public debt ft.ould ever be com- 
pletely difeharged by any I'iivings which are likely 
to be made from that ordinary revenue as it ftands 
at prefent. 

The public funds of the. different indebted 
nations of Europe, particularly thofe of Eng- 
land, have by one author been reprefented as the 
accumulation of a great capital fuperadded to 
the other capital of the coqntry, by means 
which its trade is extended, its manufadtures 
mulciplicd, and its lands cultivated and im- 

* It has proved mjore cxpcnfive than any of our former 
i\arh ; end has involved u? in an additional debt of more than 
one hundred millions. During a profound peace of eleven 
years, little more than ten millions of debt was paid ; during 
a war of feven years, mor« than one hundred millioas was 
contracted. 
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proved much beyond what they could have been ^ 
by means of that other capital only. He does'— 
not confider that the capital which the firO; credi- 
tors of the public advanced to government, 
was, from the moment in which they advanced 
it, a certain portion of the annual produce turned 
away from - ferving in the function of a capital, 
to ferve in that of a revenue j from maintaining 
productive labourers to maintain unprodudlive 
ones, and to be fpent and wafted, generally in 
the courfe of the year, without even the hope of 
any future reprodudion. In return for the 
capital which they advanced, they obtained, in- 
deed, an annuity in the public funds in moft 
cafes of more than equal value. This annuity, 
no doubt, replaced to them their capital, and en- 
abled them to carry on their trade and bufinefs 
to the fame or perhaps to a greater extent than 
before j that is, they were enabled either to 
borrow of other people a new capital upon the 
credit of this annuity, or by felling it to get 
from other people a new capital of their own, 
equal or fuperior to that w'hich they had ad- 
vanced to government. This new capital, how- 
ever, which they in this manner either bought 
or borrowed of other people, muft have exlfted 
in the country before, and muft have been em- 
ployed as all capitals are, in maintaining pro- 
dudive labour. When it came into the hands 
of thofe who had advanced their money to go- 
vernment, though it was in fome refpeds a new 
capitfil to them, it was not fo to the country ; 
but was only a capital withdrawn from certain 

employ- 
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employments in order to be turned towards 
'Others. Though it replaced to them what they 
had advanced to government, it did not replace 
it to the country. Had they not advanced this 
capital to government, there would have been 
in the country two capitals, two portions of the 
annual produce, inftead of one, employed in main- 
taining produftive labour. 

Whkm for defraying the expencc of govern- 
ment a revenue is raifed within the year from 
the produce of free or unmortgaged taxes, a 
certain portion of the revenue of private people 
is only turned away from maintaining one fpecies 
of unproduClive labour, towards maintaining 
another. Some part of what they pay in thole 
taxes migiic no doubt have been accumulated 
into capital, and confequently employed in 
maintaining produdive labours but the greater 
part would probably have been fpent, and con- 
fequently employed in maintaining unproduftive 
labour. The public expence, however, when de- 
frayed in this manner, no doubt hinders more or 
lefs the further accumulation of new capital j but 
it does not neceflarily occafion the deftrudtion 
of any afluaily exifting capital. 

When the public expence is defrayed by 
funding, it is defrayed by the annual deftruflion ■ 
of fome capital which had before cxifted in the 
country j by the perverfion of fome portion of 
the annual produce which had before been 
deftined for the maintenance of produ( 9 :ive la- , 
bour, towards that of unproduftive labour. As > 
in this cafe, however, the taxes are lighter .than , 
24. they 
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Aey would have been, had a revenue fufHcient ^ 
for defraying the fame expence been raifed with- 
in the year; the private revenue of individuals 
is necefiarily lefs burdened, and confequently 
their ability to fave and accumulate feme part of 
that revenue into capital is a good deal lefs im- 
paired. If the method of funding deftroy more 
old capital, it at the fame time hinders lefs the 
accumulation or acquifition of new capital, than 
that of defraying the public expence by a re- 
venue raifed within the year. Under the fyftem 
of funding, the frugality and indultry of private 
people can more eafily repair the' breaches which 
the wafle and extravagance of government may 
occafionally make in the general capital of the 
fociety. 

It is only during the continuance of war, 
however, that the fyftem of funding has this ad- 
vantage over the other fyflem. Were the ex- 
pence of war to be defrayed always by a revenue 
raifed within the year, the taxes from which that 
extraordinary revenue was drawn would lafl; no 
longer than the war. The ability of private peo- 
ple to accumulate, though lefs during the war, 
would have been greater during the peace than 
under the fyftem of funding. War would not 
necefiarily have occafioned the dcftrudlion of any 
old capitals, and peace would have occafioned 
the accumulation of many more new. Wars 
would in general ,be more fpeedily concluded, 
and lefs wantonly undertaken. The people feel- 
ing, during the continuance of war, the com- 
plete burden of it, would foon grow weary of ir, 

and 
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8 0^0 K anj governmentj in order to humour them, would 
' not be under the neceflity of carrying it on longer 
than it was neceflTary to do fo. The forefight of 
the heavy and unavoidable burdens of war would 
hinder the people from wantonly calling for it 
when there was no real or folid intereft to fight 
for. The feafons during which the ability of 
private people to accumulate was fomewhat ini' 
paired, would occur more rarely, and be of fhorter 
continuance. Thofe, on the contrary, during 
which that ability was in the higheft vigour, would 
be of much longer duration than they can well be 
under the fyftem of funding. 

When funding, befides, has made a certain 
progrefs, the multiplication of taxes which it 
brings along with it fomecimes impairs as much 
the ability of private people to accumulate even 
in time of peace, as the other fyftem w'ould in 
time of war. The peace revenue of Great Bri- 
tain amounts at prelent to more than ten millions 
a year. If free and unmortgaged, it might be 
fufficient, with proper management and without 
contrafling a ftiilling of new debt, to carry on 
the mod vigorous w-ar. The private revenue of 
the inhabitants of Great Britain is at prefent as 
■much encumbered in time of peace, their ability 
to accumulate it as much impaired as it would 
have been in the time of the moft expenfive war, 
had the pernicious fyftem of funding never been 
adopted. 

In the payment of the intereft of the public 
debt, it has been faid, it is the right hand which 
pays the left. The money does not go out of 
22 the 
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the country. It is only a part of the revenue of ^ 
one fct of the inhabitants which is transferred to ’ 
another j and the nation is not a farthing the 
poorer. This apology is founded altogether in the 
fophiflry of the njercantile fyftem ; and after the 
long examination which I have already beftowed 
upon .that fyftem, it may perhaps be unneceflfary 
to fay any thing further about it. It fuppofes, 
befides, that the whole public debt is owing to 
the inhabitants of the country, which happens 
not to be true; the Dutch, as well as fcveral other 
foreign nations, having a veiy confiJerable fhare 
in our public funds. But though the whole 
debt were owing to the inhabitants of the coun- 
try, it would not upon that account be lefs per- 
nicious. 

Land and capital ftock are the two original 
fources of all revenue both private and public. 
Capital ftock pays the wages of produdlive la- 
bour, whether employed in agriculture, manu- 
fa£tures, or commerce. The management of 
thofe two original fources of revenue belongs to 
two different fets of people; the proprietors of 
land, and the owners or employers of capital 
ftock. 

The proprietor of land is interefted for the 
fake of his own revenue to keep his eftate in as 
good condition as he can, by building and re- 
pairing his tenants houfes, by making and main- 
taining the neceffary drains and enclofures, and* 
all thofe other expenfive improvements which it 
properly belongs to the landlord to make and 
maintain. But by di^ercnt land-taxes the re- 
venue 
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B 0^0 K venue of the landlord may be fo much dimt- 
c— -y-— ; niflied i and by different duties upon the neeef- 
Jaries and conveniencies of life, that diminifhed 
revenue may be rendered of fo little real value, 
that he may find himfelf altogether unable to 
make or maintain thole expenfive improvements. 
When the landlord, however, ceales to do his part, 
it is altogether impoflible that the tenant fhould 
continue' to do liis. As the diftrefs of the land- 
lord increafes, the agriculture of the country muft 
necefl'arily decline. 

When, by difi'erent taxes upon the neceflaries 
and conveniencies of life, the owners and em^ 
ployers of capital flock find, that whatever re- 
venue they derive from it, will not, in a particular 
country, purchafe the fame quantity of thofe ne- 
celTaries and conveniencies which an equal re- 
venue would in almoft any other, they will be 
difpofed to remove to foine other. And when, in 
order to raife thole taxes, all or the greater part 
of merchants and manufaclurers, that is, all or 
the greater part of the employers of great capi- 
tals, come to be continually expofed to the mor- 
tifying and vexatious vifits of the tax-gatherers, 
this d)fpoIition to remove will foon be changed 
into an aflual removal. The induftry of the 
country will necefi'arily fall with the removal of 
the capital which fupported it, and the ruin of 
trade and manufaflures will follow the declcnfion 
lof agriculture. 

To transfer from the owners of thofe two great 
fotirces'of revenue, land and capital flock, from 
the perfons immediately interefted in the good 

condition 
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condition of every particular portion of land, ^ ^ 

and in tfie good management of every particular 
portion of capital rtock, to another fee of perfons 
(the creditors of the public, who have no fuch 
particular intereft), the greater part of the reve- 
nue arifing from either, mull, in the long-run, 
occafion both the neglecl of land, and the vvaftc 
or removal of capital ftock. A creditor of the 
public has no doubt a general intcrell: in the pro- 
fperity of the agriculture, inanufAdures, and com- 
merce of the country ; and confcqucnrly in the 
good condition of its lands, and in tlie good 
management of its capital ftock. Should thete 
he any general failure or decienfion in any of 
thefe things, the produce of t!ie different taxes 
might no longer be flifficient to pay tlie an- 

nuity or intereil winch is due to him. But a 
creditor of tlie public, conftdered merely as fuclr, 
has no intereil in the good condition of any par- 
ticular portion of land, or in the good manage- 
ment of any particular portion of capital (lock. 

As a creditor of the public he has no knowledge of 
any fjch particular portion. lie has no infpcciion 
of ir. He can liave no care about it. Its ruin 
may in fome cafes be unknown to him, and can- 
not direftly afllcft him. 

Thc [)ra/,iice of funding lias gradually en- 
feebled every ftaic which b.v^ ad(>pted it. Ihre 
Italian republics fcein to have begun it, Genoa 
and Venice, the only two remaining which can 
pretend to an independent exiftence, have both 
been enfeebled by it. Spain feems to have 
learned the practice from* the Italian republics, 

and 
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^ and (its taxes being probably lefs judicious thao 
theirs) it has, in proportion to its natural ftrength* 
been ftill more enfeebled. The debts of Spain 
are of very old Handing. It was deeply in debt 
before the end of the fixteenth century, about a 
hundred years before England owed a (hilling. 
France, notwithftanding all its natural refources, 
languifhes under an oppreffive load of the fame 
kind. The republic of the United Provinces is 
as much enfeebled by its debts as either Genoa 
or Venice. Is it likely that in Great Britain alone 
a pradtice, which has brought either weaknefs or 
defolation into every other country, Ihould prove 
altogether innocent ? 

The fydem of taxation eftablifhed in thole 
different countries, it may be faid, is inferior to 
that of Lngland. T believe it is fo. But it 
ought to be remembered, that when the wifeft 
government has exhaufted all the proper fub- 
jedls of taxation, it muft, in cafes of urgent ne- 
cefllty, have recourfe to improper ones. The 
w’ife republic of Holland has upon fome occa- 
fions been obliged to have recourfe to taxes as 
inconvenient as the greater part of thofe of 
Spain. Another war begun before any confider- 
ablc liberation of the public revenue had been 
brought about, and growing in its progrefs as 
expenfive as the Lift war, may, from irrefiftiblc 
neceflity, render the Britifh fyftem of taxation as 
oppreffive as that of Holland, or even as that of 
Spain. To the honour of our prefent fyftem of 
taxation, indeed, it has hitherto given fo little 
embarraffment to induftry, that, during the 

courfe 
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courfe even of the moft expenfive wars, the fru- ^ 
gality and good condufl of individuals fcem to' 
have been able, by faving and accumulation, to 
repair all the breaches which the waftc and ex- 
travagance of government had made in the ge- 
neral capital of the fociety. At the conclufion 
of the late , war, the moft expenfive that Great 
Britain ever waged, her agriculture was as flou- 
rilhing, her manufadurers as numerous and as 
fully employed, and her commerce as extenfive, 
as they had ever been before. The capital, 
therefore, which fupported all thofe different 
branches of induftry, muft have been equal to 
what it had ever been before. Since the fi»ce, 
agriculture has been ftill further improved, the 
rents of houfes have rifen in every town and vil- 
lage of the country, a proof of the increafing 
wealth and revenue of the people j and the an- 
nual amount of the greater part of the old taxes, 
of the principal branches of the excile and cuf- 
toms in particular, has been continually increaf- 
ing, an equally clear proof of an increafing 
jConfumption, and confequently of an increafing 
produce, which could alone fupporc that con- 
fumption. Great Britain feems to fupport with 
cafe, a burden which, half a century ago, no- 
body believed her capable of fupporting. Let 
us not, however, upon this account raflily con- 
clude that flie is capable of fupporting any bur- 
den} nor even be too confident that ftie could 
fupport, without great diftrefs, a burden a little 
greater than what has already been laid upon 
her. 

¥01.. III. ' Ff 
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When national debts have once been seed'- 
to' certain degree, there is fbarce, I 
believe, a fingle inftance of their having beep 
fairly and completely paid. The liberation of 
the public revenue, if it has ever been brought 
about at all, has always been brought about by a 
bankruptcy } fometimes by an avowed one, but 
always by a real one, though frequently by a 
pretended payment. 

The raifing of the denomination of the corn 
has been the moft ufual expedient by which a 
real public bankruptcy has been difguifed un- 
der the appearance of a pretended payment. If 
a flfcpence, for example, fhould cither by aft of 
parliament or royal proclamation be raifed to 
the denomination of a {hilling, and twenty fix- 
pences to that of a pound fterling, the perfon 
who under the old denomination had borrowed 
twenty {hillings, or near four ounces of filver, 
would, under the new, pay with twenty fix- 
penccs, or with fomething lefs than two ounces. 
A national debt of about a hundred and twenty- 
eight millions, nearly the capital of the funded 
and unfunded debt of Great Britain, might in 
this manner be paid with about fixty-four mil- 
lions of our prefent money. It would indeed 
be a pretended payment only, and the creditors 
of the public would really be defrauded of ten 
{hillings in the pound of what was due to them. 
The calamity too would extend much further 
chan to the creditors of the public, and thole of 
every private perfbn would fuffer a proportion- 
able lofsi and this without any advanDge, but 
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in moft cafes with a great additional lofs, to the ^ 
creditors of the public. If the creditors of the i 
public indeed were generally much in debt to 
other people, they might in fome meafure com- 
penfate their lofs by paying their creditors in the 
feme coin in which the public had paid them. 

But in moft countries the creditors of the pub- 
lic are, the greater part of them, wealthy peo- 
ple, who ftand more in the relation of credi- 
tors than in that of debtors towards the reft of 
their fellow-citizens. A pretended payment of 
this kind, therefore, inftead of alleviating, ag- 
gravates in moft cafes the lofs of the creditors of 
the public; and without any advantage to the 
public, extends the calamity to a great number 
of other innocent people. It occafions a gene- 
ral and moft pernicious fubverfion of the for- 
tunes of private people; enriching in moft cafes 
the idle and profufe debtor at the expence of the 
induftrious and frugal creditor, and tran/porting 
a great part of the national capital from the 
hands which were likely to increafe and improve 
it, to thofe which are likely to diftipate and de- 
ftroy it. When it becomes necelTary for a ftate 
to declare itfelf bankrupt, in the feme manner as 
when it becomes neceflary for an individual to 
do fo, a fair, open, and avowed bankruptcy is 
always the meafure which is both leaft diftio- 
nourable to the debtor, and leaft hurtful to the 
creditor. The honour of a ftate is furely very 
poorly provided for, when in order to cover the 
difgrace of a real bankruptcy, it has recourle to 
a ju^ing trick of this kind, fo eafily. feen 

, . through, 
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through, and at the fame time fo extremely per- 
nicious. 

Almost all ftates, however, ancient as well 
as modern, when reduced to this neceflity, have, 
upon fome occafions, played this very juggling 
trick. The Romans, at the end of the firft 
Punic war, reduced the As, the coin or deno- 
mination by which they computed the value 
of all their other coins, from containing twelve 
ounces of copper to contain only two ounces: 
that is, they raifed two ounces of copper to a 
denomination which had always before exprefled 
the value of twelve ounces. The republic was, 
in this manner, enabled to pay the great debts 
which it had contraded with the fixth part of 
what it really owed. So fudden and fo great a 
bankruptcy, we fhould in the prefent times be 
apt to imagine, muft have occafioned a very 
violent popular clamour. It does not appear to 
have occafioned any. The law which enadled it 
was, like all other laws relating to the coin, in- 
troduced and carried through the aflembly of 
the people by a tribune, and was probably a very 
popular law. In Rome, as in all the other an- 
cient republics, the poor people were conftant- 
ly in debt to the rich and the great, v,fho, in 
order to fecure their votes at the annual elec- 
tions, ufed to lend them money at exorbitant in- 
tereft, which, being never paid, foon accumu- 
lated into a fum too great either for the debtor 
. to pay, or for any body elfe to pay for him. The 
debtor, for fear of a very fevere execution, was 
oblig^, without any further gratuity, to vote 
5 • ‘ for 
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for tlie candidate whom the creditor recom- c h a 
mended. In fpite of all the laws againft bribery 
and corruption, the bounty of the candidates, 
together with the occalional diftributions of corn 
which were ordered by the fenate, were the prin- 
cipal funds from which, during the latter times 
of the Roman republic, the poorer citizens de- 
rived their fubfiftence. To deliver themfelves 
from this fubjedion to their creditors, the poorer 
citizens were continually calling out cither for 
an entire abolition of debts, or for what they 
called New Tables; that is, for a law which 
fhould entitle them to a complete acquittance, 
upon paying only a certain proportion of their 
accumulated debts. The law which reduced 
the coin of all denominations to a fixth part of 
its former value, as it enabled them to pay their 
debts with a fixth part of what they really owed, 
was equivalent to the moft advantageous new 
tables. In order to fatisfy the people, the rich 
and the great were, upon feveral different occa- 
fions, obliged to confent to laws both for abo- 
lifliing debts, and for introducing new tables; 
and they probably were induced to confent to 
this law, partly for the fame reafon, and part- 
ly that, by liberating the public revenue, they 
might reftore vigour to that government of 
which they themfelves had the principal direc- 
tion. An operation of this kind would at once 
reduce a debt of a hundred and twenty-eight 
millions to twenty-one millions three hundred 
and thirty-three thoufand three hundred and 
thirty-three pounds fix {hillings and eight- 

F f 3 pence. 
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pence. In the courlc of the fecond Punic war 
the As was ftill further reduced, firft, from two 
ounces of copper to one ounce 5 and afterwards 
from one ounce to half an ounce ; that is, to the 
twenty-fourth part of its original value. By com- 
bining the three Roman operations into one, a 
debt of a hundred and twenty-eight millions of 
our prefent money, might in t'ns manner be re- 
duced all at once to a debt of live millions three 
hundred and thirty-three thogfand three hundred 
and thirty-three pounds fix ihillings and eight- 
pence. Even the enormous debt of Great Britain 
might in this manner foon be paid. 

By means of fuch expedients the coin of, I 
believe, all nations has been gradually reduced 
more and more below its original value, and the 
fame nominal fum has been gradually brought to 
contain a fmaller and a fmaller quantity of filver. 

Nations have fomerimes, for the fame pur- 
pole, adulterated the ftandard of their coin ; 
that is, have mixed a greater quantity of alloy in 
it. If in the pound weight of our filver coin, 
for example, inftead of eighteen penny-weight, 
according to the prefent ftandard, there was 
mixed eight ounces of alloy; a pound fterling, 
or twenty Ihillings of fuch coin, would be worth 
little more than fix Ihillings and eight-pence of 
our prefent money. The quantity of filver con- 
tained in fix Ihillings and eight-pence of our 
prefent money, would thus be raifed very nearly 
to the denomination of a pound fterling. The 
adulteration of the ftandard has exaftly the fame 
effeft with what the French call an augmentation, 

or 
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Or a dircft raifing of the denomination of the ^ 
coin. 

. An augmentation, or a direct raifing of the 
denomination of the coin, always is, and from 
its nature muft be, an open and avowed opera- 
tion, By means of it pieces of a fmallcr weight 
and bulk are called by the fame name which had 
before been given to pieces of a greater weight 
and bulk. The adulteration of the ftandard, on 
the contrary, has generally been a concealed 
operation. By means of it pieces were ilTued 
from the mint of the fame denominations, and, 
as nearly as could be contrived, of the fame 
weight, bulk, and appearance, with pieces which 
had been current before of much greater value. 

When king John of France*, in Order to pay his 
debts, adulterated his coin, all the officers of 
his mint were fworn to fccrecy. Both operations 
are unjufi. But a fimple augmentation is an in- 
juftice of open violence; whereas an adulteration 
is an injuftice of treacherous fraud. This latter 
operation, therefore, as foon as it has been dif- 
covered, and it could never be concealed very 
long, has always excited much greater indignation 
than the former. The coin after any confiderablc 
augmentation has very feldom been brought back 
to its former weight; but after the greateft adul- 
terations it has almoft always been brought back 
to its former finenefs. It has fcarce ever happened 
tliat the fury and indignation of the people could 
otherwife be appeafed. 

* See Du Cange Gloffary, voce Moneta ; the 
edition. 
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B 0^0 K jjj reign of Henry VIII. and in 

t, the beginning of that of Edward VI. the EnglUh 

coin was not only raifed in its denomination, but 
adulterated in its ftandard. The like frauds 
were pradifed in Scotland during the minority of 
James VI. They have occafionally been pradifed 
in moft other countries. 

That the public revenue of Great Britain can 
never be completely liberated, or even that 
any confiderable progrefs can ever be made to- 
wards that liberation, while the furplus of that 
revenue, or what is over and above defraying 
the annual expence of the peace eftablifhment, is 
fo very fmall, it feems altogether in vain to ex- 
pect.- That liberation, it is evident, can never 
be brought about without either fome very con- 
fiderable augmentation of the public revenue, or 
fome equally confiderable redudion of the public 
expence. 

A MORE equal land-tax, a more equal tax upon 
the rent of houfes, and fuch alterations in the pre- 
fent fyftem of cuftoms and excife as thofe which 
have been mentioned in the foregoing chapter, 
might, perhaps, without increafing the burden of 
the greater part of the people, but only diftribut- 
ing the weight of it more equally upon the whole, 
produce a confiderable augmentation of revenue. 
The moft fanguine projedor, however, could 
fcarce flatter himfelf that any augmentation of 
this kind would be fuch as could give any rea- 
fonable hopes, either of liberating the public re- 
venue altogether, or even of making fuch pro- 
grefs towards that liberation in time of peace, as 

cither 
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cither to prevent or to compcnfate the further c h^a p. 
accumulation of the public debt in the next 
war. 

By extending the Britifh fyftem of taxation to 
all the different provinces of the empire inhabited 
by people of either Britifh or European extrac- 
tion,. a |nuch greater augmentation of revenue 
might be expeded. This, however, could fcarce, 
perhaps, be done, confiftently with the principles 
of the Britifh conftitution, without admitting into 
the Britifh parliament, or if you will into the 
ftates-general of the Britifh empire, a fair and 
equal reprefentation of all thofe different pro- 
vinces, that of each province bearing the fame 
proportion to the produce of its taxes, as the 
reprefentation of Great Britain might bear to the 
produce of the taxes levied upon Great Britain; 

The private intereft of many powerful indivi- 
duals, the confirmed prejudices of great bodies 
of people feem, indeed, at prefect, to oppofe 
to fo great a change fuch obftacles as it may be 
very difficult, perhaps altogether impoffible, to 
furmount. Without, however, pretending to 
determine whether fuch a union be praflicable or 
imprafticable, it may not, perhaps, be impro- 
per, in a fpeculative work of this kind, to con- 
fider how far the Britifli fyftem of taxation might 
be applicable to all the different provinces of the 
empire; what revenue might be expefted from 
it if fo applied, and in what manner a general 
union of this kind might be likely to affedt the 
happinefs and profperity of the different provinces 
comprehended within it. Such a fpeculation can 

at 
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6 0^0 K at worft be regarded but as a new Utopia, Jcfs 

W-V-— ' amufing certainly, but not more ufclefs and chi- 
merical than the old one. 

The land-tax, the ftamp-duties, and the dif- 
ferent duties of cuftoms and excifc, conftitutc 
the four principal branches of the Britifli taxes. 

Ireland is certainly, as able, and ou|; Ameri- 
can and Weft Indian plantations more able to 
pay a land-tax than Great Britain. Where the 
landlord is fubjcfl: neither to tithe nor poors rate, 
he muft certainly be more able to pay fuch a tax, 
than where he is fubjeft to both thofe other 
burdens. The tithe, where there is no modus, 
and where it is levied in kind, diminifhcs more 
what would otherwife be the rent of the landlord, 
than a land-tax which really amounted to five 
fhillings in the pound. Such a tithe will be 
found in moft cafes to amount to more than a 
fourth part of the real rent of the land, or of 
what remains after replacing completely the capi- 
tal of the farmer, together with his reafonable 
profit. If all modules and all impropriations 
were taken away, the complete church tithe of 
Great Britain and Ireland could not well be efti- 
mated at lefs than fix or feven millions. If there 
was no tithe either in Great Britain or Ireland, 
the landlords could afford to pay fix or feven 
millions additional land-tax, without being more 
burdened than a very great part of them are at 
prefent. America pays no tithe, and could 
therefore very well afford to pay a land-tax. 
The lands in America and the Weft Indies in- 
deed, arc in general not tenanted nor leafed out 
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to farmers. They could not therefore be aflefled c h a n. 

, , in. 

according to any rent-roll. But neither were the *- — » — -> 
lands of Great Britain, in the 4th of Williarti 
and Mary, aflelTed according to any rent-roll, 
hut according to a very loofe and inaccurate efti- 
mation. The lands in America might be aflefled 
cither in the fame manner, or according to an 
equitable valuation in confequence of an accurate 
furvey, like that which was lately made in the 
Milanefc, and in the dominions of Auftria, Pruf- 
fia, and Sardinia. 

Stamp-puties, it is evident, might be levied 
without any variation in all countries where the 
forms of law pi ocefs, and the deeds by which 
property both real and perfonal is transferred, arc 
the fame or nearly the fame. 

The extenfion of the cuftom-houfe laws of 
Great Britain to Ireland and the plantations, pro- 
vided it was accompanied, as in juftice it ought 
to be, with an extenfion of the freedom of trade, 
would be in the higheft degree advantageous to 
both. All the invidious rcllraints which at pre- 
fent opprefs the trade of Ireland, the diftinclion 
between the enumerated and non-ennmerated 
commodities of America, would be entirely at 
an end. The countries north of Cape Finifterrc 
would be as open to every part of the produce 
of America, as thofe fouth of that Cape are to 
fome parts of that produce at prefent. The trade 
between all the different parts of the Britifh em- 
pire would, in confequence of this uniformity in 
the Guftom-houfe laws, be as free as the coafting 
^rade of Great Britain is at prefent. The Britilh 

empire 
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B K empire would thus afford within itfelf an im- 
' menfe internal nnarket for every part of the pro- 
duce of all its different provinces. So great an 
extenfion of market would foon compenfate both 
to Ireland and the plantations, all that they could 
fuffer from the increafe of the duties of cuftoms. 

Tf3E excife is the only part of the Britifh 
^yftem of taxation, which would require to be 
varied in any rcfpetfl according as it was applied 
to the different provinces of the empire. It 
might be applied to Ireland without any varia- 
tion ; the produce and confumption of that king- 
dom being exadlly of the fame nature with thole 
of Great Britain. In its application to America 
and the Well Indies, of which the produce and 
confumption are fo very different from thofe of 
Great Britain, fome modification might be necef- 
fary in the^.fame manner as in its application to 
the cyder and beer counties of England. 

A FERMENTED liquor, for example, which is 
called beer, but which, as it is made of melaffes, 
bears very little refemblance to our beer, makes 
a confiderable part of the common drink of the 
people in America. This liquor, as it can be 
kept only for a few days, cannot, like our beer, 
be prepared and ftored up for fale in great brew- 
eries; but every private family mull brew it 
few their own ufe, in the fame manner as they 
cook their vidluals. But to fubjed every private 
family to the odious vifits and examination of 
the tax-gatherers, in the fame manner as we fub- 
jedl the keepers of alchoufcs and the brewers for 
public fale, would be altogether inconfiftent 

with 
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with liberty; If for the fake of equality it was^ 
thought neceffary to lay a tax upon this liquor, < 
it might be taxed by taxing the material of 
which it is made, either at the place of manu- 
fafture, or, if the circumftances of the trade ren- 
dered fuch an excife improper, by laying a duty 
upon its importation into the colony in which it 
was to be confumed. Befides the duty of one 
penny a gallon impofed by the Britilh parliament 
upon the importation of melafles into America j 
there is a provincial tax of this kind upon their 
importation into Maflachiifett’s Bay, in fhips be- 
longing to any other colony, of eight-pence the 
.hogfheadj and another upon their importation, 
from the northern colonies, into South Carolina, 
of five-pence the gallon. Or if neither of thefe 
methods was found convenient, each family 
might compound for its confumption of this li- 
quor, either according to the number of perfons 
of which it confifted, in the fame manner as pri- 
vate families compound for the malt- tax in Eng- 
land} or according to the different ages and 
fexes of thofe perfons, in the fame manner as 
feveral different taxes are levied in Holland} or 
nearly as Sir Mattliew Decker propofes that all 
taxes upon confumable commodities fhould be 
levied in England. This mode of taxation, it has 
already been obferved, when applied to objefls of 
a fpeedy confumption, is not a very convenient 
one. It might be adopted, however, in cafes 
where no better could be done. 

Sugar, rum, and tobacco, are commodities 
which are no where neceflaries of life, which arc 

become 
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* become objefts of almoft univerfil conlumptron, 

' and which are therefore extremely proper fub- 
jedts of taxation. If a union with the colonies 
were to take place, thole commodities might be 
taxed either before they go out of the hands bf 
the manufadturer or grower; or if this mode of 
taxation did not fuit the circumftances of thofe 
perlons, they might be depofited in public ware- 
houfes both at the place of manufafture, and at 
all the different ports of the empire to which 
they might afterwards be tranfported, to remain 
there, under the joint cuftody of the owner and 
the revenue officer, till fuch time as they Ihould 
be delivered out cither to the confumer, to the. 
merchant retailer for home-confumption, or to 
tlie merchant exporter, the tax not to be ad- 
vanced till fuch delivery. When delivered out 
for exportation, to go duty free; upon proper 
fecurity being given that they Ihould really be 
exported out of the empire. Thefe are perhaps 
the principal commodities with regard to which 
a union with the colohies might require Ibme 
confiderable change in the prefent^ fyftem of Bri- 
tilh taxation. 

What might be the amount of the revenue 
which this fyftem of taxation extended to all the 
different provinces of the empire might produce, 
it muft, no doubt, be altogether impoffible to 
afcertain with tolerable exaftnefs. By means of 
this fyftem there is annually levied in Great Bri- 
tain, upon lefs than eight millions of people, 
more than ten millions of revenue. Ireland 
contains more than two millions of people, and 

' according 
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according to the accounts kid before the congrefs, chap. 
the twelve afibciated provinces of America con- 
tain more than three. Thofe accounts, how- 
ever, may have been exaggerated, in order, per- 
haps, either to encouragj their own people, or 
to intimidate thofe of this country, and we (hall 
fuppolc therefore that our North American and 
Weft Indian colonics taken together contain no 
more than three millions ; or that the whole 
Britifli empire, in Europe and America, contains 
no more than thirteen millions of inhabitants, 
if upon lefs than eight millions of inhabitants 
this fyftem of taxation raifes a revenue of more 
than ten millions fterling; it ought upon thir- 
teen millions of inhabitants to raife a revenue of 
more than fixteen millions two hundred and fifty 
thoufand pounds fterling. From this revenue, 
fuppofing that this fyftem could produce it, muft 
be dedufled, the revenue ufually railed in Ire- 
land and the plantations for defraying the ex- 
pence of their refpeftive civil governments. The 
expence of the civil and military eftablifhment 
of Ireland, together with the intereft of the 
public debt, amounts, at a medium of the 
two years which ended March 1775, to fome- 
thing lefs than feven hundred and fifty thou- 
fand pounds a year. By a very exaft account of 
the revenue of the principal colonies of Ame- 
rica and the Weft Indies, it amounted, before 
the commencement of the prefent difturbances, 
to a hundred and forty-one thoufand eight 
hundred pounds. In this account, however, 
the revenue of Maryland, oC North Carolina, 

14 and 
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B 0^0 K Qf j}]! Qyj. acquifitions both upon the 
'continent and in the iflands, is omitted, which 
may perhaps make a difference of thirty or 
forty thoufand pounds. For the fake of even 
numbers therefore, let us fuppofe that the re- 
venue neceffary for fupporting the civil go- 
vernment of Ireland and the plantations, may 
amount to a million. There would remain con- 
fequently a revenue of fifteen millions two hun- 
dred and fifty thoufand pounds, to be applied 
towards defraying the general expence of the 
empire, and towards paying the public debt. 
But if from the prefent revenue of Great Britain 
a million could in peaceable times be fpared to- 
wards the payment of that debt, fix millions two 
hundred and fifty thoufand pounds could very 
well be fpared from this improved revenue. 
This great finking fund too might be augmented 
every year by the intereft of the debt which had 
been difeharged the year before, and might in 
this manner increafe fo very rapidly, as to be 
fufficient in a few years to difeharge the whole 
debt, and thus to reftore completely the at pre- 
fent debilitated and languilhing vigour of the 
empire. In the mean time the people might be 
relieved from fome of the moft burdenfome taxes j 
from thofe which arc .impofed either upon the 
neceffaries of life, or upon the materials of ma- 
nufaiflure. The labouring poor would thus be 
enabled to live better, to work cheaper, and to 
fend their goods cheaper to market. The cheap- 
nefs of their goods would increafe the demand 
for them, and confequcntly for the labour of 

thofe 
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thofe who produced them. This increafe in the 
demand for labour, would both increale the > 
numbers and improve the circumftances of the 
labouring poor. Their confumpcion would in- 
creafe, and together with it the revenue arifing 
from all thofe articles of their confumption upon 
which the taxes might be allowed to remain. 

The revenue arifing from this fyftem of tax- 
ation, however, might not immediately increafe 
in proportion to the number of people who were 
fubjefled to it. Great indulgence would for 
fome time be due to thofe provinces of the em- 
pire which were thus fubjedled to burdens to 
which they had not before been accuftomed, and 
even when the fame taxes came to be levied 
every where as exadtly as pofTiblc, they would 
not every where produce a revenue proportioned 
to the numbers of the people. In a poor country 
t!ie confumption of the principal commodities 
fubjeft to the duties of cuftoms and excife is very 
fmallj and in a thinly inhabited country the op- 
portunities of fmuggling are very great. The 
confumption of malt liquors among the inferior 
ranks of people in Scotland is very fmall, and 
the excife upon malt, beer, and ale, produces 
Icfs there than in England, in proportion to the 
numbers of the people and the rate of the duties, 
which upon malt is different on account of a fup- 
pofed difference of quality. In thefe particular 
branches of the excife, there is not, I apprehend, 
much more fmuggling in the one country than 
in the other. The duties upon the diftillery, 
and the greater part of the duties of cufloms, in 
VoL. HI. Gg pro* 
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^ 0 0 K proportion to the numbers of people in the re- 

K fpeftive countries, produce lefs In Scotland than 

in England, not only on account of the fmaller 
confumption of the taxed commodities, but of 
the much greater facility of fmuggling. In Ire- 
land, the infeiior ranks of people are ftiil poorer 
than in Scotland, and many parts of the coun- 
try aic almott as thinly inhabited. In Ireland, 
therefore, the confumption of the taxed con;- 
inoJities might, in proportion to the number of 
the people, be flill lefs than in Scotland, and the 
facility of fmuugling nearly the fame. In .Ame- 
rica and the Weft Indies the white people even 
of the lowcft rank are in much better circuiv,- 
ftances than thofe of the fame rank in England, 
and their confumption of all the luxuries in whic h 
they ufually indulge themfelves, is probably much 
greater. The blacks, indeed, who make the 
greater part of the inhabitants both of tiie 
fouthern colonies upon the continent and of tire 
Weft India iftands, as they ate in a ftace of fta- 
very, are, no doubt, in a worfe condition than 
the pooreft people either in Scotland or Ireland, 
We muft not, however, upon that account, 
imagine that they are worfe fed, or that their 
confumption of articles which might be fubjedted 
to moderate duties is k-fs than that even of the 
lower ranks of people in England. In order 
that they may work wcdl, it is the intereft of their 
mafter that they fhould be fed well and kept in 
good heart, in the fame manner as it is his in- 
tereft that his working cattle ftiould be fo. The 
blacks accordingly have almoft every where their 

allow- 
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&liowarice of rum and of mclafles or fpruce beer, c 
in the fame manner as the white fcrvants ) and 
this allowance would not probably be withdrawn, 
though thofe articles Ihould be fubjeded to mo- 
derate duties. The confumption of the taxed 
commodities, therefore, in proportion to the 
number of inhabitants, would probably be as 
great in America and the Weft Indies as in any 
part of the Bricifli empire^ The opportunities 
of fmuggling, indeed, would be much greater; 
America, in proportion to the extent of the 
country, being much more thinly inhabited than 
either Scotland or Ireland. If the revenue, 
however, which is at prefent raifed by the dif- 
ferent duties upon malt and malt liquors, were to 
be levied by a fingle duty upon malt, the oppor- 
tunity of fmuggling in the moft important branch 
of the excife would be almoft entirely taken 
away : and if the duties of cuftoins, inftead of 
being impofed upon almoft all the different articles 
of importation, were confined to a few of the moft 
general ufe and confumption, and if the levying 
of thofe duties were fubjedled to die excife laws, 
the opportunity of fmuggling, though not lb 
entirely taken away, would be very much dimi- 
nifhed. In confequence of thofe two, apparently, 
Very fimple and eafy alterations, the duties of 
cuftoms and excife might probably produce a 
revenue as great in proportion to the confump- 
tion of the moft thinly inhabited province, as 
they do at prefent in proportion to that of the 
moft populous. 
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The Americans, it has been faid indeed, have 
no gold or filver money; the interior commerce 
of the courrtry being carried on by a paper cur- 
rency, and the gold and filver which occafionally 
come among them being all fent to Great Bri- 
tain in return for the commodities which they 
receive from us. But without gold and filver» 
it is added, there is no poflibility of paying taxes. 
We alicady get all the gold and filver which they 
have. How is it poflible to draw from them 
what they have not? 

The prefent fcarcity of gold and filver money 
in America is not the cfFedl of the poverty of 
that country, or of the inability of the people 
there to purchafe thofe metals. In a country 
where the wages of labour arc fo much higher, 
and the price of provifions fo much lower than 
in England, the greater part of the people muft 
furely have wherewithal to purchafe a greater 
quantity, if it were either neceflfary or convenient 
for them to do fo. The fcarcity of thofe metals, 
therefore, muft be the effeft of choice, and not of 
neceflity. 

It is for tranfa£ling either domcftic or foreign 
bufincfs, that gold and filver money is either ne- 
ceflary or convenient. 

The domeftic buiinefe of every country, it 
has been ftiewn in the fecond book of this In- 
quiry, may, at leaft in peaceable times, be traqf- 
aifted by means of a paper currency, with 
nearly the fame degree of conveniency as by 
gold and filver money. It is convenient for 
the Americans, who could always employ with 

profit 
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profit in the improvement of their lands a greater ^ 
flock than they can eafily get, to fave as much 
«s poffiblc the expence of fo cofHy an inftrurnenc 
of commerce as gold and filver, and rather to 
employ that part of their furplus produce which 
would be ncccffary for purchafing thofe naetals, 
in purchafing the inftruments of trade, the ma- 
terials of clothing, fcveral parts of houfchold 
furniture, and the iron work necefiary far build- 
ing and extending their lettlements and planta- 
tions i in purchafing, not dead flock, but aftivc 
and produftive flock. The colony governments 
find it for their intcreft to fupply tiie people 
with fuch a quantity of paper-money as is fully 
fufficient and generally more than fufficienr for 
tranfading their domcftic bufinefs. Some of 
thofe governments, that of Pcnnfylvania par- 
ticularly, derive a revenue from lending this 
paper-money to their fubjeffs at an intereft of 
lb much per cent. Others, like that of Mafia* 
chufett’s Bay, advance upon extraordinary emer- 
gencies a paper- money of this kind for defraying 
the public expence, and afterwards, when it 
luits the convcniency of the colony, redeem it 
ait the depreciated value to which it gradually 
falls. In 1747*, that colony paid in this man- 
ner the greater part of its public debts, with 
the tenth part of the money for which its bills 
had been granted. It fuits the convcniency of 
the planters to fave the cxpcnce of employing 
gold and filver money in their domeftic tranf- 

* See Hutchinfon’s Hift. of Maflachufett’s B.i/, Vol. 11* 
page 45 6 i' feq. 
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B oo K actions ; and it fuits the conveniency of the 
t colony governments to fupply them with a me^ 
dium, which, though attended with fome very 
confiderable difadvantages, enables them to fave 
that expence. The redundancy of paperT-money 
neceflarily banifhes gold and filver from the do- 
nieftic tranfaftions of the colonics, for the fame 
reafon that it has baniftied thofe metals from the 
greater part of the domeftic tranfaftions in 
Scotland ; and in both countries it is not the po- 
verty, but the enterprifing and projefting fpirit of 
the people, their defire of employing all the dock 
which they can get as adlive and produdtive 
ftock, which has occafioned this redundancy of 
paper- money. 

In the exterior commerce which the different 
colonics carry on with Great Britain, gold and 
filver are more or lefs employed, exadlly in pro- 
portion as they are more or lefs neceffary. Where 
thofe metals are not neceffary, they feldom ap- 
pear. Where they are neceffary, they are gene- 
rally found. 

In the commerce between Great Britain and 
the tobacco colonies, the Britifh goods are gene- 
rally advanced to the colonifts at a pretty long 
credit, and are afterwards paid for in tobacco 
rated at a certain price. It is mcire convenient 
for the colonifts to pay in tobacco than in gold 
and filver, It would be more convenient for 
any merchant to pay for the goods which his 
correfpondents had fold to him in fome other fort 
of goods which he might happen to deal in, than 
ip money. Such a merchant would have no oc- 
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cafion to keep any part of his ftock by him un- ^ ^ 

employed, and in ready money, for anfwering ' 
occafional demands. He could have, at all 
times, a larger quantity of goods in his {hop or 
warehoufe, and he could deal to a greater ex- 
tent. But it feldom happens to be convenient 
for all the correfpondents of a merchant to re- 
ceive payment for the goods which they fell to 
him, in goods of fome other kind which he hap- 
pens to deal in. The Britifh merchants who 
trade to Virginia and Maryland happen to be a 
particular fet of correfpondents, to whom it is 
more convenient to receive payment for the 
goods which they fell to thofe colonies in tobacco 
than in gold and filver. They expect to make 
a profit by the fale of the tobacco. They could 
make none by that of the gold and filver. Gold 
and filver, therefore, very leldom appear in the 
commerce between Great Britain and the tobacco 
colonies. Maryland and Virginia have as little 
occafion for thofe metals in their foreign as in 
their domeftic commerce. They are laid, nc- 
cordingly, to have lefs gold and filver money than 
any other colonies in America. They are reckoncvl, 
however, as thriving, and confequently as rich, 
as any of their neighbours. 

In the northern colonies, Pennfylvania, New 
York, New Jerfey, the four governments of 
New England, &c. the value of their own pro- 
duce which they export to Great Britain is not 
equal to that of the manufadlures which they 
import for their own ufe, and for that of feme 
jof the other colonies to which they are tlie car- 
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^ riers. A balance therefore mud be paid -to the 
mother country in gold and filver, and this balance 
they generally find. 

In the fugar colonies the value of the produce 
annually exported to Great Britain is much 
greater than that of all the goods imported from 
thence. If the fugar and rum annually fent to 
the motbe^'Country were paid for in thofe colo- 
nies, Great Britain would be obliged to fend out 
cveiy year a very large balance in money, and 
the trade to the Weft Indies would, by a certain 
fpec’.es of politicians, be. confidcred as extremely 
difadvantageous. But it fo happens, that many of 
the principal proprietors of -the fugar plantations 
refide in Great Britain. Their rents are remitted 
to them in fugar and rum, the produce of their 
eftates. The fugar and rum which the Weft 
India merchants purchafe in thofe colonies upon 
their own account, are not equal in value to the 
goods which they annually fell there. A balance, 
therefore, muft neceffarily be paid to them in 
gold and filver, and this balance too is generally 
found. 

The difficulty and irregularity of payment 
from the different colonies to Great Britain, have 
not been at all in proportion to the greatnefs or 
fmallnefs of the balances which were refpedlively 
due from them. Payments have in general been 
more regular from the northern than from the 
tobacco colonies, though the former have gene- 
rally paid a pretty large balance in money, while 
the latter have either paid no balance, or a much 

fmaller 
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finaller one. The difficulty of getting payment ^ 
from our different fugar colonies has been greater ' 
or lefs in proportion, not fo much to the extent 
of the balances relpedively due from them, as to 
the quantity of uncultivated land which they 
contained; that is, to the greater or fmalier 
temptation which the planters ha<?e been under 
of over-trading, or of undertaking the fettlement 
and plantation of greater quantities of wafte 
land than fuited the extent of their capitals. 

The returns from the great ifland of Jamaica, 
where there is {till much' uncultivated land, have, 
upon this account, been in general more irregu- 
lar and uncertain, than thofe from the fmalier 
iflands of Barbadoes, Antigua, and St. Chrif- 
tophers, which have for thefe many years been 
completely cultivated, and have, upon that ac- 
count, afforded lefs field for the fpeculations of 
the planter. The new acquifitions of Grenada, 
Tobago, St. Vincents, and Dominica, have 
opened a new field for fpeculations of this kind ; 
and the returns from thofe iflands have of late 
been as irregular and uncertain as thofe from the 
great ifland of Jamaica. 

It is not, therefore, the poverty of the colo- 
nics which occafions, in the greater part of them, 
the prefent fcarcity of gold and filvcr money. 

Their great demand for aflive and produclivc 
flock makes it convenient for them to have as 
little dead flock as poffible; and difpofes them 
upon that account to content themfelves with a 
cheaper riiough lefs commodious inftrumenc of 
commerce than gold and filvcr. 'Fhey are 

thereby 
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® ^ thereby enabled to convert the value of that gold 

jand filver into the inftruments of trade, into the 
materials of clothing, into houfthold furniture, 
and into the iron work necelTary for building and 
extending their fetdements an<J plantations. In 
riiofe branches of bufinefs which cannot be 
tranfafted without gold and filver money, it ap- 
pears, that they can always find the neceflary 
quantity of thofe metals j and if they frequently 
do not find it, their failure is generally the ctiedt, 
not of their neceflary poverty, but of their un- 
necefiary and exceffive enterprife. It is not 
becaufe they are poor that their payments are 
irregular and uncertain ; but becaufe they are 
too eager to become exceflively rich. Though 
all that part of the produce of the colony taxes, 
which was over and above what was neceflary 
for defraying the expence of their own civil and 
military eftablifiiments, were to be remitted to 
Great Britain in gold and filver, the colonies 
have abundantly wherewithal to purchafe the 
requifite quantity of thofe metals. They would 
in this cafe be obliged, indeed, to exchange a 
part of their furplus produce, with which they 
now purchafe active and produdlive flock, for 
dead flock. In tranfadting their domeflic bufi- 
nefs they would be obliged to employ a coftly 
inftead of a cheap inflrument of commcrcej and 
the expence of purchafing this coftly inflrument 
might damp fomewhat the vivacity and ardour 
of their exceflTiwe enterprife in the improvement 
of land. It might not, however, be neceflfary to 
remit any part of the American revenue in gold 

and 
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and filver. It might be remitted in bills drawn 
upon and accepted by particular merchants 
companies in Great Britain, to whom a part 
of the furplus produce of America had been 
configned, who would pay into the treafury the 
American revenue in money, after having them- 
felves received the value of it in goods j and the 
whole bufinefs might frequently be tranfafted with- 
out exporting a Angle ounce of gold or filver from 
America. 

It is not contrary to juftice that both Ireland 
and America fliould contribute towards the dif- 
charge of the public debt of Great Britain. 
That debt has been contrafted in fupport of the 
government eftabliflied by the Revolution, a 
government to which the proteftants of Ireland 
owe, not only the whole authority which they at 
prefent enjoy in their own country, but every 
fecurity which they poffefs for their liberty, their 
property, and their religion ; a government to 
which feveral of the colonics of America owe 
their prelent charters, and confequently their 
prefent conftitution} and to which all the colo- 
nies of America owe the liberty, fecurity, and 
property which they have ever fince enjoyed. 
That public debt has been contrafted in the 
defence, not of Great Britain alone, but of all 
the different provinces of the empire ; the im- 
menfe debt contrav^ted in the late war in parti- 
cular, and a great part of that contradled in the 
war before, were both properly contracted in de- 
fence of America, 

Br 
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B 0^0 K By a union with Great Britain, Ireland w 6 uld 
i ...^, - ,.1^ gain, befides the freedom of trade, other advan- 
tages much more important, and which would 
much more than compenfatc any increafe of 
taxes that might accompany that union. By the 
union with England, the middling and inferior 
ranks of people in Scotland gained a complete 
deliverance from the,,, power of an ariftocracy 
which had always before opprefled them. By an 
union with Great Britain, the greater part of the 
people of all fanks in Ireland would gain an 
equally complete deliverance from a much more 
opprelTive ariftocracy; an ariftocracy not found- 
ed, like that of Scotland, in the natural and 
refpedtable diftindions of birth and fortune ; but 
in the moft odious of all diftindions, thofe of 
religious and political prejudices; diftindions 
which, more than any other, animate both the 
infolence of the opprcflbrs and the hatred and 
indignation of the opprefled, and which com- 
monly render the inhabitants of the fame coun- 
try more hoftile to one another than thofe of, dif- 
ferent countries ever are. Without a union with 
Great Britain, the inhabitants of Ireland are not 
likely for many ages to confider thcmfelvcs as one 
people. 

No opprclfive ariftocracy has ever prevailed in 
the colonies. Even they, however, would, in 
point of happinefs and tranquillity, gain confider- 
ably by a union with Great Britain. It would, 
at leaft, deliver them from thofe rancorous and 
virulent fadions which are infeparablc from 

fmall 
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(ttialJ democracies, and which have lb frequently^ 
divided tho aSeftions of their people, and dif- ' 
curbed the tranquillity of their governoients, in 
their form fo nearly democratical. In the cafe 
of a total feparation from Great Britain, which, 
unlefs prevented by a union of this kind, feems 
very likely to take place, thofe fadions would 
be ten times more virulent than ever. Before 
the commencement of the prefent diftorbanccs* 
the coercive power of the mother^ country had 
always been able to reftrain thofe fadions from 
breaking out into any thing worle than grofs 
brutality and infult. If that coercive power 
were entirely taken away, they would probably 
loon break out into open violence and blood- 
fhed. In all great countries which are united 
under one uniform government, the fpirit of 
party commonly prevails lefs in the remote pro- 
vinces than in the centre of the empire. The 
diilance of thofe provinces from the capital, 
from the principal feat of the great fcramble of 
fadion and ambition, makes them enter lefs int» 
the views of any of the contending parties, and 
renders them more indifferent and impartial 
fpedators of the condud of all. The fpirit of 
party prevails lefs in Scotland than in England. 
In the cafe of a union it would probably pre- 
vail lefs in Ireland than in Scotland, and the 
colonies would probably foon enjoy a degree o( 
concord and unanimity at prefent unknown in 
any part of the Britifh empire. Both Ireland 
and the colonies, indeed, would be fubjeded to 

heavier taxes than aqy which they at prefent 

■ pay. 
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pay. In confequence, however, of a diligent 
ijand faithful application of the public revenue 
towards the difeharge of the national debt, the 
greater part of thofe taxes might not be of long 
continuance, and the public revenue of Great 
Britain might foon be reduced to what was ne- 
ceflary for maintaining a moderate peace :;llablifh- 
ment. 

Tnfi territorial acquifitions of the Eaft India 
company, the undoubted right of the crown, 
that is, of the ftate and people of Great Britain, 
might be rendered another fource of revenue 
more abundant, perhaps, than all thofe already 
mentioned. Thofe countries are reprefented as 
more fertile, more extenfive j and, in proportion 
to their extent, much richer and more populous 
than Great Britain. In order to draw a great 
revenue from them, it would not probably be 
necelTary to introduce any new fyftem of taxa- 
tion into countries which are already fufficiently 
and more than fufficiently taxed. It might, per- 
haps, be more proper to lighten, than to aggra- 
vate, the burden of thofe unfortunate countries, 
and to endeavour to draw a revenue from them, 
not by impofing new taxes, but by preventing the 
embezzlement and mifapplication of the greater 
part of thofe which they already pay. 

If it ffiould be found impradicable for Great 
Britain to draw any confiderable augmentation of 
revenue from any of the refources above men- 
tioned ; the only refource which can remain to 
her is a diminution of her expence. In the mode 
of colleding, and in that of expending the pub- 
lic 
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He revenue ; though in both there may be ftill chap. 
room for improvement ; Great Britain feems to i 
be at leaft as oeconomical as any of her neigh- 
bours. The military eftablilhment which ftie 
maintains for her own defence in time of peace, 
is more moderate than that of any European 
Hate which can pretend to rival her either in 
wealth or in power. None of thofe articles, 
tliercfore, feem to admit of any confiderable re- 
duction of expence. The expence of the peace 
eftablilhment of the colonies was, before the 
commencement of the prefent difturbances, very 
confiderable, and is an expcnce which may, and 
if no revenue can be drawn from them, ought 
certainly to be faved altogether. This conftant 
expence in time of peace, thougli very great, is 
infignificant in comparifon with what the defence 
of the colonies has coft us in time of war. ’ I'he 
Lift war, which was undertaken altogether on 
account of the colonies, coft Great Britain, it 
has already been obferved, upwards of ninety 
millions. The Spanifh war of i7.';9 was prin- 
cipally undertaken on their account i in which, 
and in the French war that was the confequence 
of it, Great Britain fpent upwards of forty mil- 
lions, a great part of which ought juftly to be 
charged to the colonies. In thofe two wars the 
colonies coft Great Britain much more than 
double the Turn which the national debt amounted 
to before the commencement of the firft of them. 

1 lad it not been for thofe wars that debt mighr, 
and probably would by this time, have been 
completely paidj and had it nyi been for the 
21 colonies. 
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B 0^0 K colonics, the former of thofe wars might not, 
;and the latter certainly would not have been un- 
dertaken. It was becaufe the colonies were fup- 
• pofcd to be provinces of the. Britifh empire, that 
this expence was laid out upon them. But coun- 
tries which contribute neither revenue nor mili- 
tary force towards the fupport of the empire, can- 
not be confidcred as provinces. They may per- 
haps be confidered as appendages, as a fort of 
fplcndid and ftiowy equipage of the empire. 
But if the empire can no longer fupport the ex- 
pence of keeping up this equipage, it ought cer- 
tainly to lay it down} and if it cannot raife its 
revenue in proportion to its expence, it ought, 
at leaft, to accommodate its expence to its re- 
venue. If the colonies, notwithftanding their 
refufal to fubmit to Britilh taxes, are ftill to 
be confidered as provinces of the Britilh empire, 
their defence in fome future war may coft Great 
Britain as great an expence as it ever has done in 
any former war. The rulers of Great Britain 
have, for more than a century paft, amufed the 
people with the imagination that they poflelTed a 
great empire on the weft fide of the Atlantic. 
This empire, however, has hitherto exifted in 
imagination only. It has hitherto been, not an 
empire, but the projed: of an empire} not a 
gold mine, but the projeft of a gold mine; a 
projedf which has coft, which continues to coft, 
and which, if purfued in the fame way as it has 
been hitherto, is likely to coft, immenfe cxpence, 
without being likely to bring any profit } for the 
effefls of the monopoly of the colony ^rade, it 
20 has 
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has been (hewn, are, to the great body of the^ 
people, mere lofs inftead of profit. It is furely 
now time that our rulers ihould either realize 
this golden dream, in which they have been 
indulging themfelves, perhaps, as well as the 
people ; or, that they thould awake from it 
themfelves,, and endeavour to awaken the people. 
If the projed cannot be completed, it ought to 
be given up. If any of the provinces of the Britifh 
empire cannot be made to contribute towards the 
fupport of the whole empire, it is furely time 
that Great Britain lliouid free herfelf from . the 
expence of defending thofe provinces in time of 
war, and of fupporting any part of their civil or 
military eftabliftiments in time of peace, and en- 
deavour to accommodate her future views and 
defigns to the real mediocrity of her circum- 
ilances. 
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ABSENTEE tax, the propriety of, confidered, with reference 
to Ireland, iii. 373. 

Accounts of money, in modern Europe, all kept, and the value of 
goods computed, in filvcr, i. 58. 

ASiorSi public, paid for the contempt attending their profeflion, i.163. 

Africa^ caufc affigned for the barbarous llatc of the interior parts of 
that continent, i, 32. 

company, eftablifhment and conilitutlon of, iii. 117, Re* 
ceive an annual allowance from parliament for forts and garrifons, 
120: The company not under fufficient concrou), ihid, Hiflory 
of the Royal African Company, 124. Decline of, 125. Rife of 
the prefeht company, 126. 

Age^ the foundation of rank and precedency in rude as well as civi- 
lized focieties, iii. 7 S* , , 

Aggregate fund, in the Britifli finances, explained, iii. 408. 

Agio of the bank of Amfterdara explained, ii. 218. Of the bank of 
Hamburgh, 220, The agio at Amfterdam, how kept at a medium 


rate, 231. 

Agriculture^ the labour of, does not admit of fuch fubdivifions as ma- 
ijufadlurcs, i. 9. This impoffibility of reparation, prevents agri- 
culture from improving equally with manufadlurcs, 10. Natural 
Rate of, in a new colony, 140. Requires more knowledge and 
experience than moft mechanical profellions, and yet is carried on 
without any reftridions, 196. The terms of rent how adjufted 
between landlord and tenant, 223. Is extended by good roads and 
navigablc^canals, 228. Under what circumftanccs paRure land is 
more valuable than arable, 232. Gardening not a very gainful 
employment, 237. Vines the moft profitable article of culture, 239. 

. Eftimaics of profit from projeds, very fallacious, 240. Cattle and 
tillage mutually improve each other, 344. Remarks on that of 
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Scotland, 346. Remarks on that of North America, 349. Poultry 
a profitable article in hulbandry, 351* Hogs, 354. Dairy, 355, 
Evidences of land being completely improved, 358. The exten- 
fion of cultivation, as it raifes the price of animal foodi reduce# 
that of vegetables, 382. 

^ricuUute^ by whom and bow praflifed under feudal government, 
li. 8. Its operations not fo much intended to inercafe, as to dirc^l, 
the fertiJi'ty of nature, 52. Has been the caufe of the profperity of 
the Britifh colonies in America, 37. The profits of, exaggerated 
by projedors, 71, On equal terms, is naturally preferred to 
trade, 76. Artificers necefiary to the carrying it on, 77. Was 
not attended to by the Northern defiroyers of the Roman empire, 
8i. The ancient policy of Europe unfavourable to» 98. W^as 
promoted by the commerce and manufactures of towns, 1 30. The 
wealth arifing from, more folid and durable, than that which pro- 
ceeds from commerce, 137. Is not encouraged by the houn^'y on 
the exportation of corn, 267. Why the proper bufincfs of new 
companies, 432. 

The prefent agricultural fyfiem of political cscooomy 
adopted in France, defenbed, iii. 4. Is difeouraged by rtllric- 
tions and prohibitions in trade, 17. Is favoured beyond manu* 
failures, in China, 30. And in Indofian, 33. Does not require 
fo extenfivc a market as manufa^ures, 35. To check manufac- 
tures, in order to promote agriculture, falfe policy, 41, Landlords 
ought to be encouraged to cultivate part of their own land, 266. 

jiJcavaluf the tax in Spain fo called, explained and confidertd, 
iii, 381. The ruin of the Spanilh manufactures attributed to this 
tax, 382. 

Alehou/es^ the number of, not the cificient caufe of drunkennefs, ii. 
50. 241. 

Allodial rights, midaken for feudal rights, ii. 12a. The introduClion 
of the feudal law tended to moderate the authority of the allodial 
lords, 124. 

AmhaJfadorSy the firfl motive of their appointment, iii. 108. 

^merica^ why labour is dearer in North America than in England, 
i. 105. Great incrcafe of population there, 106. Common rate of 
jntcrefi there, 149 Is a new market for the produce of its own 
filver mines, 316. The firlt accounts of the two empires of Peru 
and Mexico, greatly exaggerated, 317, improving Hate of the 
Spanifli colonies, 318. Account Cf the paper currency of the 
Britilh colonics, 403. 

Caufe of the rapid profperity of the Britift colpnfes there, 
ji, 57. Why manufadurcs for dilUnt fale have never been efta- 
Wimed thefc, 78. Iw fpeedy improvement owing to aiMance front 
foreign capitals, 80* The parchafe and improvement bf unculii- 
vatediand, the moft profitable employment of capitals, 132. Com-f 
tnercial alte/ations produced hy the difcovcry of, Bot two 

" :d iiations fpuhd oa ^hc wh^lis (onriuent, 170. wealth 
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cF the North American colonies iocreafed, thongh the balance of 
trade continued a^ainft them, 2Ci. Madeira wine, how introduced 
there, 257. Hiftorical review of the European fet^lemcnts in, 348* 
Of Spain, 362. Of Holland, 367. Of France* 368. Of Bri- 
tain, 370. Ecclefiallical government in the feverkl European co- 
lonics, 374. Fifh a principal article of trade from North America 
to Spain, Portugal, and the Mediterranean, 380. Naval (lores ta 
Britain, 382. Little credit due to the policy of Europe from the 
fuccefs of the colonies^ 397, The difeovery and colonisation of, 
how far advantageous to Europe, 460. And to America, 458* 
The colonies in, governed by a fpirit of monopoly, 467. The 
interetl of the confumcr in Britain facriftced to that of the pro- 
ducer, by the fyftein of colonization, 517. j 

Amtrica^ plan for extending the Britiili lyitem of taxation over all 
the provinces of, iii. 44^. The queftion how the Americans could 
pay taxes without fpecie, coniidered, 452. Ought in juftice to 
cor.tribuce to difeharge the public debt of Great Britain, 459* 
Expediency of their union with Britain, 460. The Britiih empire 
there, a mere proje^fl, 464. 

agio of the bank of, explained, ii. 2x8. Occalion of its 
cdablifhment, 220. Advantages attending payments there, 221. 
Rate demanded for keeping money there, 223. Prices at which 
bullion and coin are received, 225, Note^ This bank, the great 
warehoufe of Europe for bullion, 228. Demands upon, how 
made and anfwered, 229, The agio of, how kept at a medium 
rate, 231. The treafurc of, whether all preferved in its repofito- 
ries, ihid. The amount of its treafure only to be conjeftored, 
233. Fees paid to the bank for tranfa< 5 ling bulincfs, ibid, 

jinnuitUs for terms of years, and for lives, in the Britifh haancesj 
hiftorical account of, iii. 41 1 . 

Apothecaries, the profit on their drugs unjuftly ftigmatizcd as exorbi- 
tant, i. 17 u 

ipreniicfjhip, the nature and intention of this bond fervitude ex- 
plained, i. 155. The limitations impofed on various trades, as to 
the number of apprentices, 184. The ftatute of apprenticclhip 
in England, 186, Apprenticerfiips in France and Scotland, 187, 
General remarks on the tendency and operation of long appren- 
ticcfhips, 188. 

- The ftatute of, ought to be repealed, ii, 205. 

Arabs^ their manner of fopporting war, 111,45. 

Army, three diiFerent ways by which a nation may maintain one la ^ 
diftanc country, ii. 157. 

Standing, diftindion between and a militia. Hi. 56. Hifto- 
rical review of, 61. The Macedonian army, ibid^ Carthaginian 
army, 62. Roman army, 63. Is alone able to perpetuate the 
civilization of a country, 68. Is the fpeedieft engine for civilizing 
a barbarous country, ibid* Under what circumftances dangcroua 
to, and under what faveurabic to, liberty, 69. 
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Artificer f, prohibfted by law from going to foreign countries, ii. 51^3. 
Refiduig abroad, and not returning on notice, expofcd to out- 
lawry, 514.. Set ManufaSiures, 

Afdruhal^ his army greatly improved by difeiplinc, iii. 62. How de- 
feated, 63. 

AJJemblyy houfes of. In the Britilh colonics, the conftitutional freedom 
of, Ihevvn^ ii. 391, 

Ajfiento contra£l, iii. 129. 

AJfice,e of bread and ale, remarks on that flatcte^ i, 279. 286. 

Augufius, emperor, emancipates the llavcs of Vedius Follio, for his 
cruelly, ii. 396. 


B 

Balance of annual produce and confumption explained, ii. 250. May 
be in favour of a nation, when the balance of trade is againft it. 

Balance of trade, no certain criterion to determine on which fide it 
turns between two countries, ii. 212. The current dodlrinc of, on 
which moll regulations of trade are founded, abford, 235. If even, 
by the exchange of their native commodities, both lides may be 
gnioers, 236. How the balance would ftand, if native commodi- 
ties on one fide, were paid with foreign commodities on the other, 
.237. How the balance (lands when commodities are purchafed with 
gold and fjlver, 239. The ruin of countries often predicted from 
the dcdlrine of an unfavourable balance of trade, 249. 

jRanht great increafe of trade in Scotland, fince the cllabliBtment of 
them in tlie principal towns, i, 442. Their ufual courfe of bufi- 
nefs, 444. Confequences of their iffuing too much paper, 449, 
NecefTary caution fur feme time obferved by thena with regard to 
giving credit to iheir cuRomers, 456. Limits of the advances they 
may prudently make to traders, 460. How injured by the practice 
of drawing and redrawing bills, 467. Hiilory of the Ayr bank, 
471. Hiilory of the bank of England, 479. The nature and 
public advantage of banks confidered, 483. Bankers might carry 
on their bufincfs with lefs paper, 488. EfFcds of the optional 
claufcs in the Scots notes, 492. 

— Origin of their eflablifhment, ii. 220. Bank money ex- 

plained, 221. Of England, the condudl of, in regard to the 
coinage, 337. 

Joint Rock companies why well adapted to the trade of bank- 
ing, iii. 146. 148. A doubtful qucRion whether the govern- 
ment of Great Britain is equal to the management of the Bank to 
profit, 243. 

Bankers t the credit of their notes how cftablifhcd, i. 434, The na- 
ture of the banking bufinefs explained, 43^. 444. 

— The muliiplication and competition of bankers under pro- 

per regulation, of iervice to public credit, 498. 

Barciti, 
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J 5 aretH, Mr. his account of the quantity of Portugal gold fent weekly 
to England, ij. 328. 

J^arons, feudal, their power contraf^ed, by the grant of municipal 
privileges, ii. loj. Their extenfive authority, 121. How they 
loft their authority, over their vaiTals, 125- And the power to 
difturb their country, 129. 

Barter^ the exchange of one commodity for another, the pro- 
penfity to, of extenfive operation, and peculiar to man, i. 20. 
Js not fuffident to carry on the mutual intcrcourfe of mankind, 33. 
See Commerce, 

Bata^ia^ caufes of the prorperity of the Dutch fcttlemcnt there, 
475 - 

Beauer &ins, review of the policy ufed in the trade for, ii. 51 1. 

Beef, cheaper now in London than in the reign of James 1 . i. 233. 
Compared with the prices of wheat at the correfponding times, 2 36. 

Benefices^ ecclefiaftical, the tenure of, why rendered fecure, iii. 210. 
The power of collating to, how taken from the Pope, in England 
and France, 220. General equality of, among the Prelbytcrians, 
229. Good eiFedls of this equalicy, 230. 

Bengal, to what circum fiances its early improvement in agriculture and 
manufadures was owing, i. 31. Prefent miferable ftate of the 
country, 110. Remarks on the high rates of iniereft^there, 1^3, 

Oppreftive condud of the Englifti there to fuit their trade ia 

opium, ii. 477. 

Why more remarkable for the exportation of manufadares 

than of grain, iii. 35. 

Berne, brief hiftory of the republic of, ii. io8. 

Eftabliftiment of the reformation there, iii. 223. Application 

of the revenue of the Catholic clergy, 235, Derives a revenue 
from the intcreft of its treafure, 245. 

Bills of Exchange, punduality in the payment of, how fecured, 
i. 464. The pernicious pradice of drawing and redrawing ex- 
plained, 465, The arts made ufeof to difguife this mutual traffic 
in bills, 469. 

Birth, fuperiority of, how it confers refped and authority, iii. 7^. 

Bijhops, the ancient mode of eleding them, and how altered, iii. 2 1 2. 
220. 

Body, natural and political, analogy between, iii. 20. 

Bohemia, account of the tax thereon the induftry of artificers, iii. 223. 

Bounty on the exportation of corn, the tendency of this meafure exa- 
mined, i. 303. 

Bounties, why given in commerce, ii. 174. On exportation, the 
policy of granting them confidered, 261. On the exportation 
of corn, 263. This bounty impofes two taxes on the people, 
266. Evil tendency of this bounty, 274. The bounty only bene- 
ficial to the exporter and importer, 276, Motives of the country 
gentlemen in granting the bounty, ibid, A trade which requires 
a bounty, neceftarily a lofiog trade, 279. I'onnage bounties to 
the fiftieries confidered, 381. Account of the white- herring fifti- 
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cry, 287. Remat ks 00 other bounties, 288. A review of the 
principles on which they are generally granted, 489. Thofc 
granted on American produce founded on miftaken policy^ 493. 
How they affed the conriimer, 516^ 

Bourdeaux^ why a town of great trade, ii. 10* 

Brax.il, grew to be a powerful colony under neglef^, ii. 364. The 
Dutch invaders expelled by the Portuguese colonic, 365. Com- 
puted number of inhabitants there, ihid. The trade of the prin- 
cipal provinces opprffled by the Portiiguese, 376. 

Bread, its relative value with batcher’s meat compared, f. S30. 233. 

Brenvery, reafons for transferring the taxes on, to the malt, iit.363. 

Bridges, how to be err died and maintained, iii. 94. 

Britain, Great, evidences that labour is fufficicntly paid for there, 

, i. 111. The price of provisions nearly the fame in moft places, 112. 
Great variations in the price of labour, i j 3. Vegetables imported 
from Flanders in the Jail century, 118. HiHorkal account of the 
alterations in tereCl of money has undergone, 135, Double in terefl 
deemed a rcafonable mercantile profit, 148. 

- In what refpeds thecarryirg trade is advantageous 

to, ii. 66. Appears^ 10 enjoy more of the carrying trade of Europe, 
than it really has, 69. Is the only country of Europe in which the 
obligatlSn of purveyance is abolifhed, 96. Its funds for the fupport 
of foreign wars inquired into, 159. Why never likely to be much 
affedled by ihc free importation of Jrifh cattle, 187. Nor fait pro- 
vilions, 189. Could be little ail'e^led by the importation of foreign 
corn, i^id. The policy of the commercial reflraints on the trade 
with France examined, 21 1. ’’I'he trade with France might be 
more advantageous to each country than that with any other, 247. 
Why one of the richeft countries in Europe, while Spain and Portu- 
gal are among the pooreft, 320. Review of her American colonies, 
370. The trade of her colonies, how regulated, 378. Diftinf^ion 
between enumerated and non enumerated commodities, explained, 
ibid. Retrains manofaflurcs in America, 385. Indulgences 
granted to the colonies, 388. Conftituiional freedom of her colo- 
ny government, 391. Ttie fugar colonies of, worfe governed than 
thofc of France, 394. Difadvantages rcfulting from retaining the 
exclufive trade of tobacco with Maryland and Virginia, 407. The 
navigation aft has increafed the colony trade, at the ex pence of 
many other branches of foreign trade, 411. The advantage of the 
colony trade eflimated, 417. A gradual relaxation of the exdn- 
fivc trade, recommended, 426. Events which have concurred to 
prevent the ill clFefts of the lofs of the colony trade, 427. The na- 
tural good efFcfts of the colony trade, more than counterbalance 
the bad efFefts of (he monopoly, 431. To maintain a monopoly, 
the principal end of the dominion alTuroed over the colonies, 441. 
Has derived nothing but lofs from thia dominion, 443. Is perhaps 
ihe only lUtc which has only increafed its expenecs by extend ing ita 
empire, 451. The conflitatinn of, would have been completed by 
aumitung of American reprefentmtion, 456. Review of the admt* 
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fi of tht Eaft India Company, 480. The IntereA of the 
confumer facri£ced to that of the producer in railing an empire in 
America, 517. 

Britain, Great, the annual revenue of, compared with its annual 
rents and interrll of capital (lock, ifi. 250, The land tax of* con*- 
fidcrcd, 259* Tyihes, 274, Window tax, 290. Stamp duties* 
316. 321. Poll taxes in the reign of William III, 328. The uni- 
formity of taxation in, favourable to internal trade, 382. The fy- 
flem of taxation in, compared with that in France, 391. Account 
of the unfunded debt of, 403. Funded debt, 404. Aggregate 
and general funds, 408. Sinking fund, 4!0. Annuities for terms 
of years and for lives, 41 1. Perpetual annuities the beft tranf- 
ferrable (lock, 415, The redu^lion of the public debts during 
peace, bears no proportion to their accumulation during war, 420* 
The trade with the tobacco colonies, how carried on, without the 
intervention of fpecie, 454* The trade with the fugar colonies 
explained, 456. Ireland and America ought in jufticc to contri- 
bute toward the difeharge of her public debts, 459. How the 
territorial acquilitions of the Eaft India company might be rendered 
a fource of revenue, 462. If no fneh afiiftance can be obtained, 
her only refourcc pointed out, ibid^ 

Bullion, the money of the great mercantile republic, ii. 162* See 
Gold and Silver, 

Burghs, free, the origin of, li. 102. To what circnmftanccs they 
owed their corporate jurifdiflions, 104. Why admitted to fend re- 
prefentatives to parliament, 138. Are allowed to protc^ refugees 
from the country, 109, 

B^^rn, Dr. his obiervations on the laws relating to the fettlemcnts of 
the poor, i, 21 3. 217. 

Butchers memc* no where a necelTary of life, iii, 341. 


Cal^vinifis, origin of that fcfl, iii. 225. Their principles of church 
government, 227. 

Cameron, Mr, of Lochie), exercifed, within thirty years lince, a cri- 
miral jurifdidion over his own tenants, ii. 123. 

Catiada, the French colony there, long under the government of an 
cxcloiive company, !!. 368. Bat improved fpcedily after the diilb- 
lutioQ of the company, 369. 

Canals, navigable, the advantages of, t. 229. How to be madeand 
maintained, HI. 94. That of Languedoc, the fuppori of, how 
fecured, 97. May be fuccefsfuliy managed by joint llock com- 
panies, 147. 

Cantilhn, Mr, remarks on hii account of the earnings of the labour- 
ing poor, 102. 

Cape of Good Hope, caufes of the proffcrhy of the Dutch fettlement 
there, ii. 474, 

Capital, 
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/, in tradcj cxplaitscd, and how employed, i* 41 X# _ 
into circulating and fixed capitals, 412. Charadleriftic of fixed, 
capitals, 416. 'rhc'feveral kinds of fixed capitals fpccified» 

Ch iraderidic of circulating capitals, and the feveral kinds of, 417, 
Fixed capitals fupported by thofe which are circulating, 418, Cir- 
culating capitals hovv fupported, 419. Intention of a fixed cepitai, 
425. The cxpence of maintaining the fixed and circulating capitals 
illulFnted, 427. Man< y, as an article of circulating capital, con- 
fidert J, 42b\ Monry, no meafure of capital, 435. Wbac quantity 
of indullry any capital can employ, 440. Capiuis* fipw far they 
may he extended by paper credit, 460. 

Muft always be replaced with profit by the annual produce of 

land and labour, v, I'he proportion between capital and re- 
venue, regulates the proportion betweendnduftry and idlcnefs, 12. 
How It is incteafed or diininifiied, 13. National evidences of the 
increafe of, 23. ' In what infl^nces private expences contribute to 
enlarge the national capital, 28. The increalc of, reduces profits 
by competition, 58. The djlFerent ways of employing a capital, 
46. How replaced to the different ciafies of traders, 50. That 
ecppioyed in agriculture puts into motion a greater quantity of pro- 
doflive labour, than any equal capital employed in manufadlures, 
33. That of a manufa<Jlurcr fhould refide within the country, 5 3. 
'i'he operation of cipitals employed in agriculture, manufactures, 
and foreign trade, compared, 56. The profperityof a country de- 
pends on the due prr’porcion of its capital applied to ihefe three grand 
objeds, 59. DifiVrcr.t returns of capitals employed in foreign trade, 
63. Is rather employed on agriculture than in trade and manu- 
fadure?, on equal terms, 76. Is rather employed in manufadlures 
than in foreign trade, 79. The natural progrefs of the employment 
cif, 80, Acquired by trade, is very precarious until realized by the 
cultivation and improvement of land, 136. The employment of, 
in the different fpecles cf trade, how determined, 178. 

Capitation taxes, the nature of, confidered, iii. 327, la England, 
328. In France, 329. 

Ca riage, land and water, compared, i. 28. Water carriage con- 
trib«Jtes to improve arts and induilry, in all countries where it can 
Te ufed, 29. 228- 323. 

— Land, how facilitated and reduced in price, by public 

work?, iii. 95, 

Carrying trade, the nature ard operation of, examined, ii. 64. Is 
the fymptom, but not the caufe, of national wealihi and hence 
points out the two richefl countries in Europe, 69. Trades may 
appear to be carrying trades, which are not fo, The difad- 

vantages of, to individuals, 178, The Dutch, bow excluded from 
being the carriers to Great Britain, 193.. Drawbacks of duties 
originally granted for the encouragement of, 258. 

Carthaginian army, its fuperrority over* the Roman army, accounted 
for, iii. 62. 

Cattle, and corn, their value compared, in the different llagesof agri- 
cuhure, i. 230. The price of, reduced by artificial graffes, 234. 
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To what height the price of cattle may rife ia an improving country^ 
344. The raifing a Itock of, ncceffary for the fupply of manure to 
farms, 345. Cattle muft bear a good price to be well fed, 346. 
The price of, rifes in Scotland in conlequcnce of the union %viih 
England, 348. Great malripiication of European cattle in Airie- 
rica, 349. Are killed in fome countries, merely f:>r the fake of the 
hides and tallow, 361. The market for thefe articles more cxcen- 
iivc than for the carcafe, 362. This market fometimes brought 
nearer home by the eftabliihment of manafaftures, How the 

extenfion of cultivation raifes the price of animal food, 382. Js 
perhaps the only commodity more expenfive to tranfport by fea than 
by land, ii. 187. Great Britain never likely to be much affedlcd 
by the free importation of Iriih cattle, 

Certificates j parilh, the lawa relating to, with obfervations on them, 
i. zi6. 

Childs Sir Joliah, his obfervation on trading companies, ili. 116. 

Children^ riches unfavourable to the production, and extreme poverty 
to the railing, of them, i. 120. The mortality Hill greater among 
thofe maintained by charity, 12 1. 

China, to what the early improvement in arts and induftry there was 
owing, i. 31. Concurrent leftimonies of the mifery of the lower 
ranks of the Chinefe, 108. Is not however a declining country, 
109. High rate of iotereft of money there, 145. The price of 
labour there, lower than in the greater part of Europe, 322, 
Great (late alTumcd by the grandees, 323. Silver the rood pro- 
fitable article to fend thither, ibid. The proportional value of gold 
to filver, how rated there, 331. The value of gold and filver much 
higher there than in any part of Europe, 376. 

Agriculture favoured there, beyond manufactures, iii. 30. 

Foreign trade not favoured there, 31. Extenfion of the home- 
market, 32, Great attention paid to the roads there, 103. In 
what the principal revenue of the fovercign confilts, 276. The 
revenue of, partly raifed in kind, 278. 

Church, the richer the church, the poorer the ftate, iii. 235. Amount 
of the revenue of the church of Scotland, 236. The revenue of 
the church heavier taxed in Fruflia, than lay proprietors, 271. The 
nature and ciFe£l of tythes conlidered, 274, 

Circulation, the dangerous pradice of raifing money by, explained, 
i. 465. Jn traffic, the two different branches of, conlidered, 

4 ^ 5 * 

Cities, circumftances which contributed to their opulence, ii. no. 
Thofe of Italy the firft that rofe to confequence, 1 1 1. The com- 
merce and manufadures of, have occafioned the improvement and 
cultivation of the country, 130. 

Clergy, a fupply of, provided for, by public and private foundations 
for their education, i. 202. Curates worfe paid than many me- 
chanics, 203. 

*'■ — Of an cftabliffied religion, why unfoccefsTul agaijjfl the teachers 
of a new religion, iii. 193. Why they pcrfecutc their adverfaries, 

194. 
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I94. The zeal of the inferior ckrgy of the church 
kept alive, 195* Utility of ecclefiatHcal eftablifkmouts, 1 9}^. Howr 
eonnefted with the civil raagirtrate, 199. Unfafe for the civil ma- 
giftrate to differ with them, 207* Muft be managed without vio- 
lence, 210. Of the church of Rome, one great army cantoned 
over Europe, 213. Their power ffmilar to that of the temporal 
barons, during the feudal monkifh ages, 214. How the power of 
the Romilh clergy declined, 218. Evils attending allowing pa* 
ri flies to elefl their own minifters, 227. 

Clmthing^ more plentifo! than food, in uncultivated coontnet, i. 252. 
The materials for, the firft articles rude nations have to offer, 253. 

C#a/, muff generally be cheaper than wood to gain xht preference for 
fuel, i. 259. The price of, how reduced, 261. 

— The exportation of, fubjedted to a duty higher than the prime 
coff of, at the pit, ii. 512. The chcapeft of all fuel, 338. The 
taxon, a bfurdly regulated, 359. 

Coal mines, their different degrees of fertility, i, 258. When fertile, 
are fometimes unprcfltable by fituation, 259. The proportion of 
rent generally paid for, 262. The machinery neceffary to, ex- 
pen five, 413. 

Ci>al trade from Ncwcaftle to London, employs more flbiipping than 
all the other carrying trade of England, ii. 66. 

Cochin China, remarks on the principal aaicles of cultitration thefe, 
i. 244. 

Coin^ itamped, the origin and peculiar advantages of, in commerce^ 
i. 38. The different fpecies of, in different ages and countries, 39. 
Caules of the alterations in the value of, 40. 47. 50. How me 

' flandard coin of different nations came to be of different metals, 
57. A reform in the Englifh coinage fuggefted, 67. Silver, con- 
Jcquences attending the debafement of, 304. Coinage of France 
and Britain, examined, 215, Why coin is privately melted down * 
333. The mint chiefly employed to keep up the quantity thus 
diminiflied, 334. A duty to pay the coinage wduld preferve money 
from being melted or counterfeited, 335. Standard of the gold 
coin in France, 336. How a feignorage on coin would opcrarc# 
ibid. A tax upon coinage is advanced by every body, and finally 
paid by nobody^ 340. A revenue loft, by government defraying 
the cxpence of coinage, ibid^ Amount of the annual coinage be- 
fore the late reformation of the gold coin, 341, The law for tho 
encouragement of, founded on prejudice, 342. 

- Conkqueoces of railing the denomination, as an expedient to 

facilitate payment of public debts, iii. 434, Adulteration of, 439. 

Coibirt^ M. the policy ot his coismerdal regulations difpnted, ii. aoO. 
iii. 3. His charader, iii. 2. 

ColUget^ caufe of the depreciation of their money rents inquired into, 
i. 51, The endowments of, from whence they generally arife, 
iii. 150. Whether they have in genera] anfwered the purpofes of 
their inffitution, \ 31. Thele endcnvments have diminrihed the ne- 
ccfliiy of application in ihc teachers, 151. The privileges of gra- 
duates 
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by rtiidtnce, and charitable found ;ieiof} of fcbolar&ips, iu* 
jurious to collegiate education, 155. Dtfcfpline of, i jy. 

Colliers and co«l -heaver*, their high earaiogs accounted for, L 159. 

CoUttUs^ new, the natural progrefs of, 1. I4P. 

Modern, the commercial advantages derived from them, 

ii, 175. Ancient, on what principles founded, 543. Ancient 
Grecian colonies not retained under ftibjedion to the parent Hates, 
344. Diftin£lion between the Roman and Qreck colonies, 346, 
Circutnilances that led 10 the eHablilhment of European colonies in 
the Eaft Indies and America, 347. The EaH Indies difeovefed by 
Vafeo de Gama, 348. The Weft Indies difeovered by Columbus. 
349. Gold the obje£l of the firft Spanilh enterprifes there, 354. 
And of ihofe of all other European nations, 357. Caiifes of the 
profpeiiry of new colonics, 358. Rapid progrefs of the ancient 
Greek colonies, 360- The Roman colonies flow in improvement. 
361, The remotenefs of America and the Weft Indies, greatly in 
favour of the European colonies there, 362. Review of the Britiih 
American colonies, 370. Expence of the civil eftablifli meets ia 
Pritifli America, 373, Eccleflaftical government, 374. General 
view of the reftraints laid upon the trade of the European colonies* 
375. The trade of the Briiifh colonies, how regulated, 377, The 
different kinds of non-e^umerated commodities fpecified, 378, 
Enumerated commodities, 382. Reftraints upon their manufa£lures. 
385, Indulgences granted them by Britain, 388. Were free in 
every other rcfpefl except as to their foreign trade, 391. Little 
credit due to the policy of Europe from the fuccefs of the colonies. 
397. Throve by thediforder and injuftice of the European govern- 
ments, 398. Have contributed to augment the indoftry of all the 
countries of Europe, 401. Excluftve privileges of trade, a dead 
weight upon all thefe exertions both in Europe and America, 403* 
Have in general been a fource of cxpence in (lead of revenue to their 
mother countries, 405* Have only beneiiced their mother coun- 
tries by the excluflve trade carried on with them, 406. Confe- 
qucnces of the navigation afl, 409. The advantage of the colony 
trade to Britain eftimated, 417. A gradual relaxation of the ex* 
clufive commerce recommended. 426. Events which have pre? 
vented Briuin from feniibly feeling the lofs of the colony trade, 427, 
The cFefIs of the colony trade, and the' monopoly of that trade, 
diftinguifhed. 429. To maintain a monopoly, the principal end of 
the dominion Great Britain aiTames over the colQnies.441. Amount 
of the ordinary peace eftaWilb men t of. %bid* The two late wars 
Britain fuftained. colony wars, to fupport a monopoly, 442. Two 
modes by which they mtgbc be tax^, 446. Their aflemblies not 
likely to tax them, tbid. Taxes by parliamentary reqoifition, at 
little likely to be raifed, 448* Reprefentarives of, might be ad-r 
mitted into the Britifli parliament with good 453^ Anfwer 
to ol^edions agajnft American reprefentatioA, The iatereft 

pf the confunier m Britain, factmeed tQ |hat of the producer, in 

517. 
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the motive that led to his difeovery of America, iL ^48, 
Why he gave the name of Indies to the iilands he difcovered^ 349, 
His triompha! e^rhibition of their prodiiflions, 352. 

C 9 Jmmella, his inRru6lion for fencing a kitchen-garden, i« 238. *Ad* 
' vifes the planting of vineyards, 239. 

Cemmeregy the dilFerent common llandards or mediums made ufeof to 
facilitate the exchangeof commodities, in the early ftages of, L 34. 
Origin of money, 35. Definition of the term 42. 

Treaties of, though advantageous to the merchants and ma- 
nufacturers of the favoured country, neccflTarily difadvantageous to 
thofe of the favouring country, ii, 324. Tranflation of the com- 
mercial treaty between England and Portugal concluded in 1703, 
by Mr. Methuen, 325. Reltraints laid upon the European colonics 
in America, 375. The prefent fplcndour of the mercantile fyftem, 
©wing to the difeovery and colonization of America, 459. Review 
of the plan by which it propofes to enrich a country, 485. The 
intcreft of the confumer conftanily facrificed to that of the pro- 
ducer, 5 F5. See Agriculture y Banks, Capitaly ManuJaBures, Mer- 
chant, Money y Stocky Trade, See. 

Commodities, the barter of, infufficient for the mutual fupply of the 
wants cf mankind, i- 33. Metals found to be the beft medium to 
facilitate the exchange of, 33. Labour an invariable llandard for 
the value of, 48. Real and nominal prices of, diftinguifhed, 49, 
The component parts of the prices of, explained and illuftrated, 75. 
The natural, and market prices of, diftinguifhed, and how regu- 
lated, 82. The ordinary proportion between the value of any two 
commodities, not neceftarily the fame as between the quantities of 
them commonly in the market, 331. 1 he price of rude produce, 

how afFrded by the advance of wealth and improvement, 340. 

Foreign, are primarily parchafed with the produce of 

domeftic induftry, ii. 61. When advantageoufly exported in a 
rude ttate, even by a foreign capital, 79. The quantity of, in every 
country, naturally regulated by the demand, 148. Wealth in 
goods, and in money, compared, 153, Exportation of, to a 
proper market, always attended with more proht than that of gold 
and iilver, i6i . T.he natural advantages of countries in particular 
produ6iioas, fometimes not poilible to ftruggle againft, 185. 
Companyy mercantile, incapable of confuhing their true incerefts 
when they become fovcreigns, ii. 479* An cxcluftve company, a 
public nuifance, 485. 

— IVdding, how firE formed, iii. 109. Regulated, and joint 

Hock companies, diEfnguilhed, 110. Regulated companies in 
Great Britain, fpecified. Ill . Are ufelefs, 1 1 3. The con Eaot view 
^ ©ffuch companies, 115. Forts and garrifons^ why never main- 
tained by regulated companies, 116. The nature of joint Rock 
companies explained, 122* 143. A monopoly neceiTary to enable 
a j dnt Eock company to carry on a foreign trade, 144. What kind 
of joint Eock companies need no exclulive privileges, 146. Joint 
companies, why well adapted to the tradeof banking, 14(5*^ I'he 
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trad€ of iivfaraace may be carried on fii^crsfully by a flock com- 
pany, 147. Aifo inland navigations, and the fupply of u' a ter to 
a great city, ihid. 111 fuccefs of joint flock companies in othef 
undertakings, 149* 

Competition^ the cffedl of, in the purchafe of commodities, i. 84, 
Among the venders, 86, 133. 

Concordat^ in France, its objed, iii. 220. 

Congre/sy American, its ftrengih owing to the important charafters it 
confers on the members of it, ii. 454. 

Comferjion price. In the payment of rents in Scotland, explained, 
i. 284, 

Coppery the (landard meafure of value among the ancient Romans, 
i. 57. Is no legal tend^rr in England, 

Coriy the largeft quadruped on the ifland of St. Domingo, deferibed, 

350- 

the railing of, in different countries, not fobjefl to the fame de- 
gree of rivalfhip as manufadlurc?, i. it. Is the bell ftandard for 
refers cd rents, 51. The price of, how regulated, 53. The price 
of, the bell ftandard for comparing the different valuers of particular 
commodities at different times and places, 0 . The three com- 
ponent parts in the price of, 75. is dearer in Scotland than ia 
England, 1 14, Its value compared with that of butcbers»meat, in 
the different periods of agriculture, 230. 236. Compared with 
filver, 277. Circumftances in a hiftorical view of the prices of 
corn, that have mifled writers in treating of the value of fjiver at 
difterent periods, 284. Is always a more accurate meafure of 
value, than any other commodity, 293. Why dearer in great 
towns than in the country, 297. Why dearer in fome rich com- 
mercial countries, as Holland and Genoa, 298. Rofe in its no- 
minal price on the difeovery of the American mines, 300. And in 
confequence of the civil war under king Charles I. 302. And in 
confequence of the bounty on the exportation of, 303. Tendency 
of the bouncy examined, 307, Chronological table of the prices 
of, 398. 

The leaft profitable article of growth in the Britifh Weft Indian 
colonies, ii. 89. The reftraints formerly laid upon the trade of, 
unfavourable to the cultivation of land, 98. The free importatioa 
of, could little affcfl the farmers of Great Britain, 189. The po- 
licy of the bounty on the exportation of, examined, 263. The 
redudlion in the price of corn, not produced by the bounty, 
264. Tillage not encouraged by the bounty, 267, The money 
price of, regulates that of all other home*made commodities^ 268. 
llittftration, 271. IllcfFedlsof the bounty, 274. Motives of the 
country gentlemen in granting the bounty, 276. The natural value 
of corn not to be altered by altering the money price, 278. The 
four leveral branches of the corn trade fpecifted, 291. The inland 
dealer, for his own intereft, will not raife the price of corn higher 
$han the fcarcity of the feafon require! , ihii* Corn a commodity 

the 
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the Icaft liable to be monopoHzedi *93. The inland dealers in corn 
too numerous and difperfed to form a general combination, 294. 
Dearths never artificial^ but when government interferes impro- 
perly to prevent them, 295. The freedom of the corn trade, the 
oeil fecurity againil a famine, 297. Old Engliih fiatute to prohibit 
the corn trade, 29S. Confequences of farmers being forced to 
become corn dealers, 300. The ufc of corn dealers to the farmers, 
305. The prohibitory (latute againd the corn trade fortened,3o6. 
But ftill under the influence of popular prejudices, 307. The 
average quantity of corn imported and exported, compared with 
the confumption and annual produce, 309. Tendency of a free 
importation of corn, 311. The home market the mofl important 
one for corn, ibid. Duties payable on the importation of grain, 
before 13 Geo, III. 312, Nm. The impropriety of the ftatutc 
22 Car. n. for regulating the importation of wheat, confefiTed by 
the fufpeofion of its execution, by temporary ftatutes, 313, Thw 
home market indircOly fupplied by the exportation of com, ibid. 
Howl liberal fyflem of free exportation and importation, among 
all nations, would operate, 316. The laws concerning corn, fimilar 
CO thofe relating to religion, 318. The home market fupplied by 
the carrying trade, ibid. The fyflem of Jaws conneded with the 
eflablifhment of the bounty, undderving of praife, 319, Remarks 
on the flatute 13 Geo. Ilf. 321. 

erperaiionsy tendency of the exclulive privileges of, on trade, i. 93. 
184, By what authority ereded, J91. The advantages cort- 
porations derive from the furrounding country, 193* . Check the 
operations of competition, 198. Their internal regulations, com- 
binations againfl the public, 200. Are injurious, even to the 
members of them, 201 . The laws of, obflra6t the free circulatioA 
of labour, from one employment to another, zi 1. 

The origin of, ii. 1034 Arc exempted by their privileges 
from the power of the fendal barons, 105. The European Eaft 
India companies difadvantageous to the eaflern commerce, 171. 
Thecxclufive privileges of corporations ought to be deflroyed, 205, 

Cotiagers, in Scotland, their fitoataon defcril^d, i. 179. Are cheap 
manufa^urers of flockings, i8i. The diminution of, in England^ 
confidemd, 354. 

Cemjardy charadler of, itu 199* 

Credit. See Paper 

Cruzadee t0 the Holy Land, faeoorable to the reviral of commerce^ 
ii. 111. 

Curremtpof remarlrs on, ii. 219, 

Quftoms^ the motiyea and tendency of drawbacks from the dotiea 
^ ii« 252. The levenoe of the cufloma iocreafed by draw.* 
backs, 

■■■ Occafion of firft impofing the dhtiet of, iii. 109. Origtii of 

tho(h deties, 34^. Three ati^ent branches of, 346. Drawbacks 
of, 34S. Are regabitod according to tbo mcroaoulc fyflem, 349. 

Frauds 
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Frauds pradifed to obtain drawbacks and bounties, ^^ 6 . The 
duties of, in many inftances uncertain, 3^2. improv^emen t 
of, fug^efted, 353. Computation of the expence of colleding 
them, 376, 


Dairy ^ the bufinefs of, generally carried on as a fave-all, i. 353- 
Circumllances which impede or promote the attention to it, 
and Scotch dairies, 357. 

Danube^ th? navigation of that river whv of little ufe to the interior 
parts of the country from whence it flows, i. 32. 

Da^jenatit^ Dr. his obje<rtions to the transferring the duties on beer 
to the malt, confldered, iii. 367. 

Dearths, never caufed by combinations among the dealers in corn, 
but by fome general calacr’ity^ ii. 295. The free exercife of the 
corn trade the bell palliative againil the inconveniences of a 
dearth, 306. Corn dealers the befl. friends to the people at /ucii 
feafons, 308. 

Debts, public, the origin of, traced, iii. 397. Are accelerated by the 
cxpences auending war, 399. Accoun r of the unfunded debt of 
Great Britain, 403. Tne funded debt, 404. Aggregate and 
general funds, 408. Sinking fund, 410. 418. Annuities fortermi 
of years, and for lives, 41 1. The redudion of, during peace, 
bears no proportion to its accumulation during war, 420, The 
plea of the interefl being no burden to the nation, confidered, 428. 
Ate fcldom fairly paid when accumulated to a certain degree, 
434, Might cafily be difeharged, by extending the Bririfli fvflem 
of taxation overall thu provinces of the empire, 441. Ireland 
and America ought to contribute to dilcharge the public debts of 
Britain, 459. 

Decker, Sir Matthew, his obfervaiion on the accumnlation of taYe% 
iii. 337. His propbfal for transferring all taxes to the confumer. 
by annual payments, confidered, 342. 

Detfiaud, though the increafe of, may at firll ralfe the price of gopd.-, 
it never fails to reduce it afterward, iii. 134. 

Denmark^ account of the fectlements of, in the Weft Indies ii. 367. 

Diamonds, the mines of, not always worth working for, i. 270. 

Di/dpUne, the great importance of. in war, iii. 59. Inaancss, 
61, &c. 

Diaserjions^ public, their political ufe, iii. 20<^. 

Domingo^ St. miflaken by Columbus for a part of the Eaftlndifr, if, 
349. Its principal produflions^ 350. The natives foon ilripped 
of all their gold, 353. Ililloricai view of the French colony 
there, ^69. . . , 

DoQm/day\sesQ)ii^ the intention of that compilation, ni. 270. 

Dorians, ancient, where the colonies of, 343 ' 

Dramatic exhibitions, the political ufe bf, iii. 206# 
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Dra^vbackst in commercci explatr^ed, li. 174. The motives to, and 
tendency of, explained, ii. 252. On wines, currants, and wrought 
filks, 253. On tobacco and Tugar, 254. On wines, particular!/ 
confidcred, 255. Were originally granted to encourage the car- 
rying trade, 258. The revenue of the cuiloms increafed by them, 
259. Drawbacks allowed in favour of the colonies, 389. 

Drugs, regulations of their importation and exportation, ii. 508. 

Drunkennefs , the motive to this vice enquired into, ii. 242. 

Dutch, their fettlements in America flow in improvement becaufe un- 
der the government of an exclufive company, ii, 367. Their Eaft 
India trade checked by monopoly, 469. Meafurea taken by, to 
fecure the monopoly of the fpice trade, 476. Sec , 


India, reprefentation of the miferable flate of the provinces of, 
under the Englifh government there, i. iio. Hiftorical view of 
the European trade with t^hofe countries, 319. Rice countries 
more populous and rich than corn couniries, 321. The real price 
of labour lower in China and Indoftan, than in the greater part 
of Europe, 322. Gold and filvcr the mod proiitable commodities 
to carry thither, 323. The proportional value of gold to filvcr, 
how rated there, 330. 

great extenfion of'foreign commerceby the difeovery of a 
paflage to, round the Cape of Good Hope, ii. 170. Hitlorical re» 
view of the intcrcourfe with, 171. E§e£t of the annual exportatiou 
of filvcr to, from Europe, 172. The trade with, chiefly carried on 
by cxciufive companies, 467. Tendency of their monopolies, 468. 

Company, a monopoly againft the very nation in which it 
is erefted, ii. .^67. The operation of foeb a company in a poor, 
and in a lich country compared, 469. That country whole ca- 
pital is not large enough to tend to fuch a diflant trade ought not 
to engage in it, 473. The mercantile habits of trading compa- 
nies render them incapable of confulting their true interefts when 
they become fovercigiis, 479. The genius of the adminiftraiion 
of the Englilh company, /|8o. Subordinate practices of their 
agents 'and clerks, 481. The bad condudl of agents in India 
owing to their fituation, 484. Such an excluGve company a 
nuifance in every refpedf, 485. 

brief review of their hiflory, Their privileges 

invaded, 132. A rival company formed, 133. The twocompa- 
pies united, 135. Are infefted by the fpirit of war and conquefl, 
136. Agreements between tnc company and covernment, ibid. 
Interference of government in their territorial adminiflradon, 139. 
And in the direSion at home, ibid. Why unfit to govern a great 
empire, 140. Their fovcrcign and commercial charafters incom* 
patible, 245. How the territorial acqulfitions of, might be ren- 
dered a fource of levenae^ 462* 
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Edinburgh^ its {>ref€nt (hare of trade owing to the removal of th^ 
court and parliament, ii. 12. 

Education^ the principal caufc of the various talents obfervable in 
difFercnt men, i. 24. 

thofe parts of, for which there are no public inftitutionf, 

generally the bell taught, ni. 158. In univerfitics a view of, 168. 
Of travelling for, 17 1. Courle of, in the republics of ancient 
Greece, 172, in ancient Rome, The ancient teachers foperior 
to thofe in modern times, 179. Public in (licutions injurious to good 
education, 180. Inquiry how farthepubl c ought to atietid to the 
education of the people, 181. The different opportunities of edu- 
cation in the different ranks of the people, 1 85. The advantages of 
a proper attention in the ftate to the education of the people, 191. 
7/>/, the ffrff country in which agriculture and manufadiures ap- 
pear to have been cultivated, i. 30. Agriculture was greatly 
favoured there, iii. 32. Was long the granary of the Raman 
empire, 35.^ 

EjeBmentf action of, in England, when invented, and its operation, 
ii. 93. 

EmpUyments^ the advantages and difadvantages of the different kinds 
of, in the fame neighbourhood, continually tend tocquality, i. 151. 
The differences or inequalities among, fpecified, The con- 

(lancy or precarioufrels of, influence:* the rate of wages, 157. 
England, the dates of its feveral fpecies of coinage, filvcr, gold, and 
copper, i. 58. Why labour is cheaper there, them in North Ame- 
rica, 105. The rate of population in both countries compared, 106. 

- the produce and labour of, have gradually iitcreafed from 

the earUett accounts in hiftory, while writers are reprefenting the 
country as rapidly declining, ii. 24. Enumeration of obiiruc- 
lions and calamities which the prolperiiy of the country has fur-- 
mounted, 25. C ircum fiances that favour commerce and manu- 
factures, 133. Laws in favour of agriculture, 134. Why formerly 
unable to carry on foreign wars of long duration, 165. Why the 
commerce with France has been fubjeded to fo many difeourage- 
ments, 247. Foundation of the enmity between thefe countries, 
249. Tranfldiion of the commercial treaty concluded in 1703, 
with Portugal, 325 Inquiry into the value of the trade with Por- 
328. Might procure gold without the Portugal trade, 329. 
Confequencesof fecuring ibe colony trade by the navigation 3^,409. 
EngroJJtng* Sec Fcrejlalling. 

Entails, the law of, pievenis tbcdivifion of land by alienation, ii. 83. 
Intention of, 84. 

tropi, general review of the feveral nations of, as to their improve- 
ment iince the difeovery of America, i. 316. The two richeil 
countries in, enjoy the greateff (hares of the carrying trade, ii. 69. 
Inquiry into the advantages derived by, from ihe difeovery and 
colonization of America, 400. The particular advantages de- 
rived by each colonizing country, 404. And by others which 
have no colonies, 460. 


Ii ^ 
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Exchange^ the operation of, in the commercial intercourfe of JifFerent 
couniric?, ii. 144. The courfc of, an uncertain criterion of the 
b ilance of trade between two countries, 213. Is generally in favour 
of thofe countries which pay in bank money, againft thofe which 
pay in common currency, 234. 

Exci/e, the principal objedls of, iii. 345. The duties of, more clear 
and than the culloms, 352. AWcdis only a few articles of 

the molt general confumption, 333. The excife fcheine of Sir 
Robert Walpole defended, 358. The excife upon home-made fer- 
mented and fpirkuous liquors, the moft prod utftlve, 360. Expence 
of levying excife duties computed, 373. The laws of, more vexa- 
tious than thofe of the culloms, 380. 

Exerci/e^ military, alteration in, produced by the invention of fire- 
arms, iii. 37. 

Expencei, private, how they influence the national capital, 11.28. The 
advantage of bellowing them on durable commodities, 30. 

Export trade, the principles of, explained, ii. 67. When rude pro- 
duce may be advantageoufly exported, even by a foreign capital, 79. 
Why encouraged bv European nations, ii. 173. By what me^ns 
promoted, 174. The motives to, and tendency of, drawbacks 
of duties, 232. The grant of bounties on, confldered, 261. Ex- 
portation of the materials of manufd£lures, review of the reflraints 
and prohibitions of, ii. 494* 


Faiths articles of, how regulated by the civil magiflrate, iii. 208. 

Families feldom remain on large ellates for many generations in com- 
mercial countries, ii, 129. 

Famine, See Dearth, 

Farmers of land, the feveral articles that compofc their gain, diftjn- 
guifhed, i. So. Require more knowledge and experience than the 
generality of manufadurers, 196. In what their capitals coo fill, 413. 

the great quantity of produdive labour put into motion by 

their capitals, ii. 32. Artifleers nece/Tary to them, 77. Their 
fnuatton bciicr in England than in any other part of Europe, 93, 
Eabour under great difadvantagcs every where, 97, Origin of long 
leafes of farms, 128. Are a clafs of men Jeail: fubjed to the 
wretched fpxrit of monopoly, 19 1. Were forced, by old flatutcs, 
to become the only dealers in corn, 300. Could nor fell corn 
cheaper than any other corn merchant, 30 1 . Could feldom fell itfo 
cheap, 302. The culture of land obiirudted by this divifion of 
their capitals, 304, The ufe of corn dealers to the farmers, 303. 
how they contribute to the annual produdion of the land, ac- 
cording to the French agricultural fyftcm of political txrconomy, 
iii. 4. 

of the public revenue, their charader, iii. 387. 416. 

Feudal government, miferable Hate of the occupiers of land under, 
ii, 7. Tradcand in tcrefl of money under, 9. Feudal chief*, their 

povs cr. 
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power^ 82, Slaves, their fitqation, 87^ Tenures of land, 90. 
Taxation^ 96. Original poverty and fcrvile llaie of the tradefmen 
in towns, too. Imm unities feldom granted but for valuable con- 
iiderations, 101. Origin of free burghs, 102. The power of 
the barons reduced by municipal privileges 105. The caufe 
and effedl of ancient hofpitality, 119. Extenlivc power of the 
andenr barons, 121, Was not eftablifhed in England until the 
Norman conqueft, 123. Was filently fubverted by inanufadures 
and commerce, 125. 

Feudal wars, how fupported, iii. 49. Military exercifes not w^ell 
attended tc, under, <;2. Standing armies gradually introduced to 
fupply the place of the feudal militia, 66. Account of the cafuaU 
ties or taxes under, 314. Revenues under,how enjoyed by the great 
landholders, 395. 

Fzars, pub ic, in Scotland, the nature of the inftitution explained, 
i. 2 84. 

Fines for the renewal of leafes, the motive for exa£llng them, and 
their tendency, iii. 264., 

Fire arms, alteration in the art of war, effefled by the i raven tion of, 
iii. 57, 71. The invention of, favourable to the exteniion of civi* 
liZAt:on, 72. 

Fijht the component parts of the price of, explained, i. 77. The 
multiplication of, at market, by human indullry, both limited and 
uncertain, i. 370. How an increafe of demand raifes the price of 
fifh, 371. 

Fifheriest obfervattons on the tonnage bounties granted to, ii. 281. 
To the herring filhery, 282. The boat filhery ruined by this 
bounty, 285. 

Flanders^ the ancient commercial profperity of, perpetuated by the 
folid improvements of agriculture, ii. 137. 

Flax, the component parts of the price of, explained, i. 76. 

Fleet<wood, biiliop, remaiks on his Chronicon Pretiofum, i. 285. 
289. 

Flour^ the component parts of the price of, explained, i. 76. 

Food, will always purchafe as much labour as it can maintain on the 
fpot, i. 227. Bread and butchers* meat compared, 220. 235. is 
the original fource of every other produdlion, 257. The abundance 
of, conftitutes the principal part of the riches of the world, and gives 
the principal value to many other kinds of riches, 272. 

Foreflalling and engroffing, the popular fear of, like the fufpkions of 
withcratt, ii, 309. 

Forts ^ when neceilary for the protedion of commerce, iii. 107, 

France, fludluations in the legal rate of interetl for money there, during 
the courfc of the prefent century, i. 137, Remai ks on the ira lc 
and riches of, 138. The nature of apprenticefhips there, 187. 
The propriety of reftraining the planting of vineyards, examined, 
i. 2ijo. Variations in the price of grain there, 282. Tht 
money price cf labour has funk gradually with the money price 
of corn, 313* Foundation of the Miffiliippi feheme, 478. 
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France^ little trade or indoflry to be found in the parJiament towns of, 
ii. ip. Defeription of the dafs of fi»rinrrs called metayers, 90. 
Laws relating to the tenure of land, 95. Services formerly exaded 
bcfidc rent, The taille, wh^t, and its operation in check- 

ing the cultivation of land, 96- Origin of the msgillrates and 
councils of cities, 107. No direil legal encouragement giv^n to 
agriculture, 135. Ill policy of M. Colbert’s commercial regula- 
tions, 200. French goods heavily taxed in Great Britain, 209. 
The commercial intcrcourfe between France and England now 
chiefly carried on by fmugglers, 210. The policy of the com- 
mercial reftraints between France and Britain confidcred, 211. 
State of the coinage there, 217. Why the commerce with Eng- 
land has been fubjedled to difeouragements, 247. Foundation of 
the enmity between thefc countries, 249. Remarks concerning 
the feignorage on coin, 335. Standard of the gold coin there, 336. 
The tradeof iheFrench colonies, how regulated, 378. The govern- 
ment of the colonies conduced with moderatiop, 393. The fugar 
colonies of, belter governed than ibofe of Britain, 394. The king- 
dom of, bow taxed, 449. The members of the league fought more 
in defence of their own importance, than for any other caufe, 455. 

the prefent agricultural fyftem of political ceconomy adopted 

by philofophers there, deferibed, iii. 4. Under what dire^ion 
the funds for the repair of the roads are placed, loi. Ge- 
neral flateof the roads, 102. The univerfities badly governed, 155, 
Remarks on the management of the parliair.ents of, 211. Mcafares 
taken in, to reduce the power of the clergy, 220. Account of 
the mode of redlifying the inequalities of the predial taille in the 
generality of Montauban, 273. The perfonal taille explained, 303. 
The inequaliiies in, how remedied, 306. How the perfonal taille 
difeourages cultivation, 308. The Vingtieme, 3 1 1. Stamp-duties 
and the Conirolc, 317. 320. The capitation tax, how rated, 329. 
Rellraints upon the interior trade of the country by the local variety 
of the revenue laws, 383. The duties on tobacco and fait, how 
levied, 388. The different fourccs of revenue in, 3S9. How the 
finances of, might be reformed, 390, The French fyflem of tax- 
ation compared with that in Britain, 391, The nature of tontines 
explained, 413. Eflimace of the whole national debt of, 4 14. 
Frugality ^ generally a predominating principle in human nature,ii. 19. 
Fuller^ $ earth, chc exportation of, why prohibited, ii. 505. 

Funds t Britifl), brief hiflorical view of, iii. 403. Operation of, po- 
litically confidered, 424. The pradiep of funding has gradually 
enfeebled every fiate that has adopted it, 431. 

Fur trade, the firft principles of, i. 253. 

G 

Camay Vafeo de, the firft European who difeoyerpd a nqval track to 
the EaR Indies, 348. 
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tt»e gains from, dltllngaiOi^d into the component parts, 

i. 8i. Not a profitable employment, 237. 

Gems* See Sunes, 

Gemral fund, in the Britilh finances, explained, iii, 408. 

Gsnoa, why corn is dear in the territory of, i. 298. 

GiaJgo*w, the trade of, doubled in fifteen years, by erefting banks 
there, i. 442. Why a city of greater trade chan Edinburgh, 

ii. 12. 

GcU, not the ftandard of value in England, 5 , 59. Its value meafured 
by filver, 60. Reformation of the gold coin, 6i. Mint price of 
gold in England, 62. The working the mines of, in Peru, very 
unprofitable, 267- Qualities for which this metal is valued, 269. 
The proportionate value of, to filver, how rated before and after the 
difeovery of the American mines, 330. Is cheaper in the Spaniih 
market than filver, 333. Great quantities of, remitted annually 
from Portugal to England, ii. 327- Why little of ic remains in 
England, 329. Is always to be bad for its value, 3:0. 

GoU and fil'ver^ the prices of, how afFc£led by the incrcafe of the 
quantity of the metals, i. 294. Are commodities that naturally feek 
the bfft market, 295. Arc metals of the Icaft value among the 
poorefi nations, 297. The increafe in the quantity of, by means 
of wealth and impiovcmenr, has no tendency codiminilh their value, 
299. The annual confumption of thefe metals very confiderablc, 
324. Annual importation of, into Spain and Portugal, 325. Arc 
not likely to multiply beyond the demand, 328. The durability of, 
the caufc of the Iteadinefs of their price, 329. On what circum- 
fiancea the quaniiiy of, in every particular country, depends, 372. 
The low value of thefe metals in a country, no evidence of its 
wealth, nor their high value of its poverty, 377. 

^ if not employed at home, will be fent abroad notwithftanding 
all prohibitions, ii, 17, Thereafon why European nations have fiudied 
to accumulate thefe metals, 141. Commercial arguments in favour 
of their exportation, 142. Thefe, and all other commodities, arc 
mutually the prices of each other, 148. The quamiiy of, in 
every country, regulated by the effectual demand, 149, Why the 
prices of thefe metals do not fluduate fo much as thofe of other 
commodities, 150. To preferve a doc quantity of, in a country, 
no proper object of atrention for the government, 151. The ac- 
cumulated gold and filver in a country diltinguifbed into three 
parts, 158. A great quantity of bullion alternately exported and 
imported for the purpofes of foreign trade, 162. Annual amount 
of thefe metals imported into Spam and Portugiil, 163. The im- 
portation of, nor the principal benefit derived f’*om foreign trade, 
157. Fhe value of, how affected by the difeovery of the American 
mines, 168. And by the pafiage round the C-ipe of Ggod Hope 
to the Eall Indies, 170, of the annual exportarion of filver 

CO the E-iftlndies, 172. The commercial means purfued to incrcafe 
the quantity of thclc metals in a country, 173.209. Bullion how 
received and paid at the bank of Amfterdam, 223. At what prices, 

^ ’ 4 
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225, hot€. A trading country without mines, not lil^ely to bf es- 
Jiaufted by an annual exportation of thefe metals, 240. The value 
cf, in Spain and Portugal, depreciated by reftraining the exporta- 
tion of them, 271. Arc nor imported for the purpofes of plate or 
coin, but lor fort ign trsde, J31. The fearch after mines of, tbfi 
molt ruinous cf ail proje£ls, 354. Arc valuable, becaufc fcarcct 
and difficult to be procured, 355* 

(^rgias^ evidence of the wealth he acquired by teaching, 5. 208, 

ft/, civil, indifpenfably neccflary for ihe fecurity cf private 
property, iii. 73. Subordination in fociety by what means intro- 
duced, 74. Inequalityof fortune introduces civil government for 
3 ts piefervation, 80. The adminiftration ofjuftice, a fburce of re- 
venue in early times, Hi. Why government ought not to have the 
management of turnpikes, gg. Nor of other public works, 105. 
Waniof pariimooy during peace, impofes a nectfTity of contradling 
debts to carry on a war, \gg. IVluft fupport a regular adminirtration 
^ juftice to caufc manufa^ures and commerce to fiourifli, 400. 
Origin cf a national debt, 401. ProgrclTion of public debts, ^02* 
War, why generally agreeable to the people, 4 1 7. 

Co'vernorr, political, the greateft fpendlhrifts in fociety, ii. 27. 

Qrajres, artificial, tend to reduce the price of butchers* meat, i. 234. 

Craz^iers, fubje^i lo monopolies obtained by manufadlures to their 
prejudice, ii, 506. 

Cr^ce, foreign trade promoted in feveral cf the ancient ftates cf, iii.36, 
Military exercifes, a part of general education, 52. Soldiers not 
a di(lin^\ profelTion in, 53. Courfe of education in the republics 
of, 372. The morals of the Greeks inferior to ihofe of the Ro- 
mans, tlnd^ Schools of the pbilofopheis and rhetorician®, l/v 
Law no Icience among the Greeks, 176.' Courts of juliicc, 177* 
The martial fpirii of the p*fcp!e how fupported, 188. 

colonies, how dillirgui^ed from Roman colonics, ii. 346. 
Rapid progreft? of thefc colonies, 360. 

language, how introduced ns a part of univerfity education, 
iii. 162. Philofophy, the three great branches of, 164. 

Ground rents, gieat variations of, according to fituation, iii. zBi. 
Are a more proper fuhjVd of taxation than houfes, 2H6. 

Gum fenega, review of the regulations impofed on the trade for, 
ii 509. 

Gufiponjjder, great revoliiiion cfleaed in the art of war by the in- 
vcniion of, iii. 37. 71. inveiuiou favourable to the exten- 

fion of civilizHtion, ^2. 

Gujiavus Vafa, how enabled to cftablilh the reformation in Sweden, 

ill. 223. ‘ 


Uagne, caufes tljat rendered it formidable, 107. Why 
no veltige remains of the wealth of the Hans towns. 
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tglo of the bank of, explained, ii. 220. Sources of the 
revenue of that city, 242. 246. The inhabitants of, hov^ tax^d 
tt> the Hate, 298. 

Company, fome account of, iii. 112. 

Hearth money, why abolilhed in England, iii. 290. 

Hunry of England, prepares the way for the reformation by 

Ihutling out the authority of the Pope, iii. 224. 

Herring bufs bounty, remarks on, ii. 281. Fraudulent claims of the 
bounty, 284, The boat fifhery the moft natural and profitable, 285. 
Account of the Britifh white- herring fifhery, 287. Account of the 
bufTes fitted out in Scotland, the amount of their cargoes, and the 
bounties on them, 519. 

liides^ the produce Of rode countries, commonly carried to a dif- 
rant market, i. 360, Price of, in England three centuries ago, 
365. Salted hides inferior to frefh ones, 366. The price of, 
how afFedled by circumHances in cultivated and in uncultivated 
countries, 368. 

Highlands of Scotland, intcrefting remarks on the population of, 
1. 120. Military charader of the Highlanders, iii. 60. 

Hobbes^ Mr. remarks On his definition of weahh, i. 45. 

HrgSt circumfiances which render their fiefli cheaper dear, j, 354, 

Holland^ onfervations on the riches and trade of the republic of, i. 139. 
Not to follow fome bufinefs, unf«lhlonabIe there, 147, Caufe of 
the dearnefs of corn there, 298. 

enjoys the greatell fhare in the carrying trade of Europe, 

ii. 69. How the Dutch were excluded from being the carriers to 
Great Britain, 193, Js a country that profpers under the heavied 
taxation, 199. Account of the bank of Arnftrrdam, 220. This 
republic derives even its fubfillence from foreign trade, 250. 

tax paid on houfes there, iii. 289. Account of the tax upon 

fuccefiions, 313. Starnp duties, 316. High amount of taxes 
in, 340. 392. Its prof^riiy depends on the republican form of 
government, 393- 

Honoraries from pupils to teachers in colleges, tendency of, to quicken 
their diligence, iii. 152. 

Hofe, in the time of Edward IV. how made, i. 389. 

Ho/pitality^ ancient, the caufe and effect of, ii. 119. iii. 395. 

HouJ'e^ difi'erent acceptatibns of the term in England, and fome other 
countries, i. 182. Houfes confidcred as part of the national Hock, 
414. Houfes produce no revenue, 413. 

the rent of, diHinguifhed into two parts, iii. 280. Operation 
of a tax upon houfe rent, payable by the tenant, 281. Houfc 
reirr the befl teH of the tenant’s circumHances, 285. Proper 
regulation of a tax on, shid^ How taxed in Holland, 289. Hearth 
money, 290* Window tax, ibid* 

Hud/on*^ bay company, the nature of their eHablilhment and trade, 

iii. 126. Their profits not fo high as has been reported, 128. 

JIuntirs, war how fupported by a nation of, iii. 44. Cannot be very 

numerous, 46. No cftabiifhed adminiHration of juHicc needful 

among 
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among rftcm, 72. Age the foie foundation of rank and prccedeocf 
among, 75* Nocon/iderable inequality of fortune, or fubordina- 
tk>n to be found among them, 76. No hereditary honours in \ 
a focicty, 78. 

war how fupported by a nacicn of, iii* 47. 

Sec Agric^ture* 


J 

yamahay the returns of trade from that ifland, why irregular, iii, 457. 

IdUnefs unfaihionable in Holland, i. 147. 

ye<meh. See Sttnef* 

Imp^ortationy why reftraints have been impofed on, with the two kinds 
of, ii. 173. How redrained to fecure a monopoly of the home- 
market to domeftic induftry, 176. The true policy of thefe re- 
ftraints doubtful, 177. The free importation of foreign manufac- 
tures more dangerous than that of raw materials, 187. How far it 
may be proper to continue the free importation of certain foreign 
goods, 199. How far it may be proper to reflore the free import- 
ation of goods, after it has been interrupted, 202. Of the ma- 
terials of manufadure, review of the legal encouragenr^ents given 
to, 486. 

Jndeptndtnts y the principles of that fedl explained, iii. 201. 

Indies. See Ea^ and Weji. 

Indojiauy the fcveral clafl'cs of people there kept didindl, iii. 33. 
The natives of, how prevented from undertaking long Tea voy- 
ages, 34. 

Jsedufiryy the diflFerent kinds of, feldom dealt impartially with by any 
nation, i. 4. The fpecies of, frequently local, 26. Naturally 
fuited to the demand, 87. Js increafed by the liberal reward of 
labour, 124. How adeded by feafons^F plenty and fcarcicy, 126. 
Is more advantageoufly exerted in towns than in the country, 194, 
The average produce of, always fuited to the average con funipiion, 
292. Is promoted by the circulation of paper money, 438. 
Three requifitcs to putting induftry in motion, 45a. 

how the general charadlerof nations is eftimated by, it. 9. And 

id lenefs, the proportion between, bow regulated, 12. Is employed 
for fubfti^nce, before it extends to conveniences and luxury, 75. 
Whether the general induftry of a fociety is promoted by commer- 
cial reftrairts on importation, 1 77. Private intereft naturally points 
to that employment moft advantageous to the focicty, 17S. But 
without intending or knowing it, 181. Legal regulations of 
private induftry, dangerous aiTumpiionb of power, 182. Domeftic 
induftry ought not to be cm ployed on what can be purcha&dcheftper 
from abroad, i8j. Of the fociety, can augment only lis- propor- 
tion as iu capital augments, 184. When it may be iiec^a^ to 
impofe fbme burden upon foreign induftry, to favour that at home, 
{92. The free exercife of induftry ought to he allowed to all, 205. 

The 
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The nfltural effort of every individual to better his condition will, 
if unreffrained, refuic in the profperity of the focicty, 3x9. 

from hre, and fea rifks. the nature and profits of, ex> 
amined, i. 165. The trade of inforance may be fuccefsfuUy car- 
ried on by a joint Hock company, iii. 147, 148. 

Interefiy landed, monied, and trading, diilingoiihed, ii. 35. 

> > - ■ for the ufe of money, the ft>undation of that allowance ex- 
plained, i« 79. Hillorical view of the alterations of, in England, 
and other countries, 135. Remarks on the high rates of, in Ben- 
gal, 143, And in China, 145. May be raifed by defective laws, 
independent on the'" inflnenctr of wealth or poverty, \hid. The 
loweft ordinary rate of, moft fomewhat more than compenfate oc- 
cafional lofles, 146. The common relative proportion between 
ifitereft and mercantile profits inquired into, 148. 

was not lowered in conlequence of the difeovery of the 
American mines, ii. 30. How the legal rate of, ought to be fixed, 
43. Confequcnces of its being fixed too high or two low, 44. 
The market rate of, regulates the price of land, 45, Whether a 
proper obje£l of taxation, iii. 294. 

Ireland^ why never likely to fornilL cattle to the prejudice of Great 
Britain, ii. 187. I'hc propofed abfentee tax there confidercd, iii. 
573, Ought in juftice to contribute toward the difeharge of the 
puoliedebtof Great Britain, 459, Expediency of a union with 
Great Britain, 460. 

Ifocratest the handfome income he made by teaching, i. 207. 

the only great country in Europe, which has been cultivated 
and improved in every part by means of its foreign commerce, ii. 
135. Was originally colonized by the Dorians, 343. 

JurifdiSiicns, territorial, did not originate in the feudal law, ii. 122. 

Juflice^ the adminiilrarion of, a duty of the fovercign, iii. 72, in 
early times a iburce of revenue to him, 8x. The making juilice 
fubfervient to the revenue, a fourcc of great abufes, 82. Is never 
adminiliered gratis, 85. The whole adminiilratioo of, but an in- 
confiderable part of the expence of government, 86. How the 
whole expence of juftice might be defrayed from ihe fees of court, 
ilj'd. The interference of the jurifdidions of the fevcral Englilh 
courts of law, accounted for, 88. Law language, how corrupted, 
90. The judicial and executive power, why divided, 91. By 
whom the expence of the adminifiration of, ought to be borne. 


K 

Xairn, the SwediQi traveller, his account of the hulbandry of the 
Brttiih colonka in North America, i. 349* 

JTr//, a rent demanded for the rocks on which it grows, u 224. 
King, under feudal tnffitutions, no more than the greateff baron in the 
nauoi),ii* U2. Waionable torefirain the violence ofhis barons, 124. 
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trcafurc trove an important branch of revenue to, iii. 396. 
His fituation how favourable for the accumulating treafure, 307, 
In a commercial country, naturally fpends his revenue in 
ihid. Is hence driven to call upon his fubjeds for extraordinaty 
aids, 398. 

King^ Mr. his account of the average price of wheat, i. 306. 

Kings and their minlAers^ the grcaicil fpend thrifts in a country, 
ii, 27, 


,thc fund which originally fopplics every nation with its annual 
confumption, i, i. How the proportion between labour and con- 
fumptlon is regulated, ibid. The different kinds of induftry feldom 
dealt impartially with by any nation, 4. The divifion of labour 
conGdered, 6. This diviGon increafes the quantity of work, j i. 
Inflanccs in illuftration, 17. From what principle the divifion of 
labour originates, 19. The diviGbility of, governed by the mar- 
ket, 26. Labour the real meafure of the exchangeable value of com- 
medities, 44. Different kinds of, cot caGly eftimated by imme- 
diate comparifon, 45. Is compared by the intermediate ftandard of 
money, 46. Is an invariable ftandard for the value of commodi- 
ties, 48. Has a real and a nominal price, 49. The quantity of 
labour employed on different objefls, the only rule for exchanging 
them in the rude ilagcs of fociety, 70. Difference between the 
wages of labour and profits on ftock, in manufactures, 72. The 
whole labour of a country never exerted, 81. Is in every inftance 
failed to the demand, 87. The efftdl of extraordinary calls for, 89. 
The deductions made from the produce of labour employed upon 
land, 98. Why dearer in North America than in England, 105. 
Is chciip in countries that are ftatioiiary, 107, The demand fur, 
would continually decreafe in a declining country, 109. The pro- 
vince of Bengal cited as an inftance, no. Is not badly paid for 
in Great Britain, iii. An increaGng demand for, favourable to 
population, 121. That of freemen cheaper to the employers than 
that of Gaves, 122. The money price of, how regulated, 130. 
Is liberally rewarded in new colonics, 140. Common labour and 
Ikilfullabcur diftinguifticd, 155. The free circulation of, from one 
employment to another, obftruded by corporation laws, 2 1 1. The 
oncnual prices of, in dift'erent places, probably owing to the law of 
letilements, 2 j 8. Can always procure fuLGllence on the fpot 
wheie it is purchafed, 227. The money price of, in different 
countries, how governed, 297. Is fee into motion by ftock em- 
ployed for profit, 3^, The divifion of, depends M the accumu- 
lation of ftock, 408. Machines to facilitate labour advantageous 
to focicty, 426, 

— produdlive and unproduflive, diftinguilhed, ii. i. Various 
orders of men fpccified, whofc labour is unprodudlivc, 3. Unpro- 

duAive 
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du(nivc hbaurcrs all maintained by revenue, 5. The price of, how 
raifed by the increafe of the national capital, 38. Its price, 
though nominally railed, may continue the fame, 41. Is liberally 
rewarded in new colonies, 358, 

Lebpur of artificers and manufadlurers, never adds any value to the 
whole amount of the rude produce of the land, according to the 
French agricultural fydem of political ceconomy, iii. 9. This 
dodlrine fhewn to be erroneous, 23. The productive powers of 
labour, how to be improved, 25. 

Lahourtrs^ ufeful and productive, every where proportioned to the ca* 
pital dock on which they are employed, i, 3. Share the produce 
of their labour, in mod cafes, with the owners of the dock on which 
they are employed, 74. Their wages a continued fubjcCl of conted 
between them and their maders,99. Arc feldom fuccefsful in their 
outrageous combinations, lOl. The fufHciency of their earnings, a 
point not eafily determined, 102. T heir vvpges fometimes raifed 
by increafe of work, 103. Their demands limited by the funds 
dedined for payment, 104. Are continually wanted in North Ame- 
fica, 107. Miferable condition of thofe in China, 108. Arc not 
ill paid in Great Britain, i 1 1. If able to maintain their families 
in dear years, they mud be at their eafe in plentiful fcalons, 1 1 2. 
A proof furnifhed in the complaints of #their luxury, 119. Why 
worfe paid than artificers, 156. Their intereds dnCtly conneCled 
with the intereds of the fociety, 393. Labour the only fource of 
their revenue, 410. EfFeClsof a life of labour on the underdand- 
ings of the poor, iii. 182. 

Land, the demand of rent for, how founded, i. 74, The rent paid, 
enters into the price of the greater part of all commodities, 75. 
Generally produces more food than will maintain the labour ne- 
cedary to bring it to maikef, 227. Goed roads, and navigable 
canals, equalize difference of fituation, 2.8. That employed in 
raifing food for men or cattle, regulates the rent of all ocher culti- 
vated land, 237. 247* Can clothe and lodge more than it can 
feed, while uncultivated, and the contrary, when improved, 252. 
The culture of land producing food, creates a demand for the pro- 
duce of other lands, 272. Produces by agrtculture a much greater 
quantity of vegetable, than of animal food, 293. The full im- 
provement of, requires a fiock of cattle to fupply manure, 345» 
Caufe and effe^lof ihe diminution of cottagers, 354. Signs of the 
land being completely improved, 358. T he whole annual pro- 
duce, or the price of it, naturally divides iifelf into rtnr, wages, 
and profits of fiock, 394. 

the ufual price of, depends on the common rate of intereft for 

money, ii. 44. The profits of cultivation exaggerated by proje^lors* 
71. The cultivation of, naturally preferred to trade and manufac- 
tures, on equal terms, 76. Artificers neceffary to the cultivation 
of, 77. Was all appropriated, though not cultivated, by the nor- 
thern deftroyers of the Roman empire, 81. Origin of the law of 
primogeniture under the feudal government, 82. Lnuils, 84, 

OblUcles 
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Obftacles to the improvement of land under feudal proprietors, &6* 
Feudal tenures > 90. Feudal taxation, 96. The improvement of 
land checked in France by the taille, Occupiers of, labour 

under great difadvantagcs, 97. Origin of Jong leafes of, izB. 
Small proprietors, the befl improvers of, 1 3 1 . Small purchafsrs of, 
cannot hope to raife fortunes by cultivation, 132. Tenures of, in 
the BritiJh American colonies, 370, 

Land, is the moil permanent fource of revenue, iii. 248. The rent 
of a whole country, not equal to the ordinary levy upon the 
people, 249. The revenue from, proportioned, not to the rent, 
but to the produce, 252. Kcafons for felling the crown lands, 253. 
The land-tax of Great Britain confidered, 259. An improved land- 
tax fuggefted, 264. A land-tax, however equally rated by age- 
neral farvey, will foon become unequal, 272. Tyches a very un- 
equal tax, 274. Tyihes difeourage improvement, 275. 

Landholders, why frequently inattentive to their own particular inte- 
refts, i. 394. How they contribute to the annual production of 
the land, according to the French agricultural fyflem of political 
oeconomy, iii. 4. Should be encouraged to cultivate a part of 
their own land, 266. 

Latin language, how it became an effential part of univerfity educa- 
tion, iii. 161. 

La^w, the language of, bow corrupted, iii. 90. Did not improve 
into a fcience in ancient Greece, 176. Keroarks on the courts of 
juftice in Greece and Rome, 177. 

Lan», Mr. account of his banking feheme for the improvement of 
Scotland, i. 478. 

Lawyers, why amply rewarded for their labour, i, 160. Great 
amount of their fees, iii. 85. 

Leafes, the various ufuai conditions of, ii. 264. 

Leather, reftriClions on the exportation of unmanufactured, ii. 506. 

Le^nres in uoiverfities, frequently improper for inftruClion, iii. 
156. 

Lenity, the vices of, luinous to the common people, and therefore 
leverely cenfured by them, iii. 203. 

Liberty, three duties only neceiTary for a fovcrcign to attend to, for 
fupporttng a fytlem of, iii. 42. 

Lima, computed number of inhabitants io that city, «• 363. 

Linen manufaCiure, narrow policy of the maBer manufadurert in, 
ii. 4^7- 

Literature, the rewards of, reduced by competition, i. 206. Was 
more pro6 table in ancient Greece, 207. The cheapaefs of literary 
education an advantage to the public, 209. 

Loans of money, the nature of, anaiyfed, ii. 35* The exteniiveope* 
ration of, 36. 

Loehe, Mr. remarks on his opinion of the difference betweeti the 
market and mint prices of filver bullion, i. 64. His account of the 
caufe of lowering the rates of IntereB for money examined, ii. 39. 
His diillnCiion Ucwcen money and moveable goods^ 140. 
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„ „ cheaper in London, than in any other capital city in Ea-* 
rope^ 1. 182. 

Logit, iht origin and cmploymtnt of, iii. 165, 

LoturioSf the true nature of, and the caufes of their fuccefs, explained^ 
i. 164. 

inflances of the univerfal reliance mankind have on it, i. 164^ 
Lutborans, origin and principles of that fcdl, iii. 225. 

Luxuries, diHinguiihed from neceflaries, iii. 331. Operation of tzvxx 
334* good and bad properties of taxea on, 374* 


M 

Macedon, Philip of, the fuperiority that difeipline gave his army over 
thofe of his enemies, iii. 6l. 

Machines for facilitating mechanical operations, how invented and 
improved, i. 14^ Arc advantageous to every fociety, 426. 

Madder, the cultivation of, long confined to Holland, by EngUfii 
tythes, iii. 276. 

Madeira wines, how introduced into North America and Britain, ii- 

Me^t, rcafons for transferring the duty on brewing to, iii. 363. DL 
ftillery, bow to prevent fmuggling in, 366. 

Manufa^ures, the great advantage refuhing from a divifion of labour 
in, i. 7. Inilances in illullraiion, 17. Why profits increafe in the 
higher llages of, 76, Of what parts the gains of manufadurcs 
con lift, 80. I'he private advantage of fecrets in manufadures, 91. 
Peculiar advantages of foil and iituation, ibid. Monopolies, 92. 
Corporation privileges, 93. The dedudions made from labour em- 
ployed on manufadures, 99. Inquiry how far they are aifeded by 
ieafonsof plenty and fcarcity, 128. Arc not fo materially afFeded 
by circumltances in the country where they arc carried on, as in the 
places where they are confumed, 1 29, New manufadures generally 
give higher wages than old onci, 176. Are more profitably carried 
on in towns than in the open country, 194. By what means the 
prices of, are reduced, while the lociety continues improving, 384. 
inClances In hard ware, 385. Inllances in the woollen manufadure, 
386. What fixed capitals are required to carry on particular ma- 
nofadures, 412. 

— - for difiant fale, why not eftablilhed in North Ame- 

rica, ii. 78. Why manufadures are preferred to foreign trade, 
for the employment of a capital, 79. Motives to the eftablifhment 
of manufadures for dillant fale, 1 iz. How (hifted from one coca- 
try CO another, 113. Natural circum (lances which contribute to the 
cfiabU&ment of them, 114. Their effed on the government and 
xnanhars of a country, 119. The independence of arcifans ex- 
plained, 126. May fiourifh amtdft the ruin of a country, and begin 
lodecay on the return of itrprofperity, 164. Inquiry how far ma- 
r nufadurea 
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tiiifa^liures m^ght be afFe£^ed bv a freedom of tmde, 26 z* Tfioft 
thrown out of one bufinefa can transfer their induftry tocolitteral 
employmeots, 205 . A fpirii of combination among them to fuppbrt 
monopolies, 206 Manufacturers prohibited by old ftattites from 
keeping a (hop, or felling th* towd goods by retail, 300, The 
life of wholefale dealers to m a f)u favorers, 304. Britim reftrainta 
on DianufaClures in North America, 385. The exportatioii of in* 
Bruments in, prohibited, 512. 

Manufadurers^ an unproductive clafs of the people, accorditig 
to the French agricultural fyfteni of political oeconomy, iii. 7. 
The error of this doClrine Ihewn, 21. How manufacturers aug- 
ment the revenue of a country, 26. Why the principal fupport 
of foreign trade, 31. Require a more extenfive market than 
rude produce of the land, 34. Were excrcifed by Haves in ancient 
Greece, 37. High prices of, in Greece and at Rome, 38. Falfe 
policy to check manufactures in order to promote agriculture, 
41. In Great Britain why principally fixed in the coal coun- 
tries, 338. 

Manure, the fupply of, in mofl places depends on the Hock of cattle 
raifed, i. 345. 

Maritime countries, why the firft that are civilized and improved, 
i. 28. 

MartiaKphit, how fopported in the ancient republics of Greece and 
Rome, iii. 188. The want of it now fopplied by Handing ar- 
mies, 1 89. The eflablifhment of a militia little able to fupport 
it, 190. ; 

Mediterranean Tea peculiarly favourable for the firft attempts in na- 
vigation, i. 30. 

Meggens^ Mr. his account of the annual importation of gold and 
fiiver into Spain and Portugal, i. 325. His relative proportion 
of each, 331. 

Mercantile iyftem explained, iii. 348. 

Mercenary troops, origin and reafon of, iii. 5O. The nambm of, 
how limited, 51, 

Merchants, their judgments more to be depended on refpeCting the 
interefts of their particular branches 6f trade, than with regard to 
the public intercH, i. 397. Their capitals altogether circulating, 
412. Their dealings extended by the aid of bankers notes, 44b- 
436. Cofioms of, firil eilablifhed to fupply the want of laws, and 
afterward admitted as laws, 464. The manner of negociaitng bills 
of exchange explained, ibid. The pernkiotis tendency Of drawing 
and redrawing, 465. 

in what mmod their capitals are employed, n, 48. Their 

capitals difpeffed and unfixed, 54. The prindples of foreign 
trade examined, 67. Arc the belt of improvers, whets they thru 
country gcntlCmen, ii8. Their preference among the diflfereot 
fpecies of trade, how determined, 178* Are a^oaied by a n#- 
row fpirit of monopoly, 224. The feveraJ branches of the tens 

trade 
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i^>de fpecified and coniidered, 291. The government of a com- 
pany of, iht wOrft a country can be under, 367. Of London not 
good ceconocnifls, 439, 

Merchant$^ an unprodudiive clafs of men, according to the prefent 
agriciiltural fyllem of political ceconomy m France, iii, ii. The 
quick return of mercantile capitals enables merchants to advance 
money to government, 400# Their capitals increafed by lending 
money to the ftate, 401. 

Merrier^ dc la Riviere, M. character of his natural and eflential order 
of political focicties, iii. 29. 

Metalsy why the medium of commerce, i. 35- Origin of damp- 
ed coins, 37. Why different metals becanu- the llandard of value 
among different nations, ^7. The durability of, the caufe of the 
ileadinefs of their price, 329. On what the quantity of precious 
metals in every particular country depends, 372, 

reflraints upon the exportation of, ii. 507. 

Metaphyfics, the fcicnce of, explained, iii, 166. 

Metayers^ defeription of the clafs of farmers fo called in France, ii. 
90. 

Methodifti^ the teachers among, why popular preachers, iii, 194. 

Methuen^ Mr. tranflation of the commercial treaty concluded by 
him between England and Portugal, ii. 323. 

Mexico was a lefs civilized country than Peru, when firfl; vifited by 
the Spaniards, i. 317. 

— prefent populourncfs of the capital city, ii. 363. Low (late 

of arts at the firft difeovery of that empire, ibid. 

Militia^ why allowed to be formed in cities^ and its formidable na- 
ture, ii. 107. 

the origin and nature of, explained. Hi, 35. How diflin-^ 

guiihed from the regular ftanding army, 56. Muft always be in- 
ferior CO a Handing army, 58. A few campaigns of fervice may 
make a militia equal to a Handing army, 60. Inftances, 61. 

Milk, a mod perilhable commodity, how manufaftured for Hore, i. 

355 - 

Mills, wind and water, their late introdudlion into England, i. 390. 

Minesy diHinguiihed by their fertility or barren nefs, i. 258. Compa- 
rifon between thofc of coal and thofe of metals, 262. The com- 
petition between, extends to all parts of the world, 263. T he 
working of, a lottery, 266. Diamond mines not always worth 
working, 270. Tax paid to the king of Spain from the Penivian 
mines, 314. The difeovery of mines not dependent on human 
fkill or indullry, 373. 

1 ib Hungary, why worked at lefs cxpence than the neigh- 

bottfing ones in Turkey, iii. 38. 

Miningy projects of, uncertain and ruinous, and unfit for legal en- 
couragement, ti* 354. 

" ' auy Marquis de, his chata^Sferof the osconomical table, iii. 30. 

pi feheme in France, the real foundation of, i. 478. 

' for tythe, a relief to the farmer, iii. 279. 

Vot. 111 . K k 
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Moneys the origin of, traced, i. 35. Is the reprefentative of labour, 
44. The value of, greatly depreciated by the difeovery of the Ame- 
rican mines, 47. How different metals became the llandard money 
of different nations, 57, 'Fhe only part of the circulating capital 
of a fociety, of which the maintenance can diminifh their neat re- 
venue, 42S. Makes no part of the revenue of a fociety, 429. 
The term money, in common acceptation, of ambiguous meaning, 
430. The circulating money in fociety, no meafure of its re- 
venue, 432. Paper money, 434. The effect of paper on the 
circulation of cafh, 436. Inquiry into the proportion the circu- 
lating money of any country bears to the annual produce circu- 
lated by it, 4^1. Paper can never exceed the value of the cafh, 
of which it fuppUes the place, in any country, 44i>* The perni- 
cious practice of raifing money by circulation explained, 465. 

— — the true caufe of its exportation, ii. 17. Loans of, the 
principles of, analyfed, 33. Monied interell, diftinguifhed from the 
landed and trading inicreil, 35. Inquiry into the real c^ufes of 
the redudliou of iniercll, 39. Money and wealth fynonymous 
terms in popular language, 139. And moveable goods compared, 
140. The accumulation of, lladied by the European nations, 142. 
The mercantile arguments for liberty to export gold and lilver. 
The validity of thefe arguments examined, 145. Money 
and goods mutually the price of each other, 148. Over-trading 
cauies compUints of tliC fcarcity of money, 152. Why more ealy 
to buy goods with money, than to buy money with goods, 153. 
Inquiry into the circulating quantity of, in Great Britain, 160. 
Effed of the difeovery of the American mines on the value of, 
168. Money and wealth different things, 172. Bank money ex- 
plained, 220. See Coin^y Gold, and Sihuer, 

Monopolies in ir^»dc or manufadures, the tendency of, i. 92- Are 
enemies to good managemmt, 229. 

... — tendency of making a monopoly of colony trade, ii. 450. 

Countries which have cclonics, obiiged tofhare their advantages with 
many othercounuics, 462. 'i'he chief engine in the mercantile fyflem, 
466. How mcnopolics derange the natural didribution of the flock 
of the fociety, 468, Are fupported by unjuft and cruel laws, 494. 

of a temporary oalute, how far j , llifiable, iii. 143. Per- 
petual monopolies injurious to the people at large, 144. 

Montauhany the ioequjiities in the predial tallie in that generality, 
how redlified, iii. 273. 

Montef<iuieu, \^^{oxi^ given by him for the high rates of interell among 
all Mahometan nations, i. 146. 

... examination of hib idea of the caufe of lowering the 

rate of intertft of money, ii. 39. 

Morality, two different fyftems of, in every civilized fociety, iii. 202. 
The principal points of diflindion between them, 203. The ties 
of obligation in each fyftem, 204. Why the morals of the com- 
mon people are more regular in feiStarics than under the ellablifhed 
churchy 205. The exceffes of, bow to be corrected, 206. 

Morellei^ 
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Morellety M.Kjs account of joint ftock companies, defe£live, iii. 14 c* 
Mun^ Mr, his iliuftration of the operation of money exported for 
commercial purpofes, ii. 143. 

Mtific, why a part of the ancient Grecian education, iii. 172. And 
dancing, great amufemcnx among barbarous nations, 173. 

N 

NaiionSf fomciimes driven to inhuman cudoms, by poverty, i. 2* 
'1 he number of ufetul and proJuCtive labourt'rs ir», always pro- 
portioned to ihe capital dock on which ihey are employed, 3. 
Thefeverai Tons ot lodudry feldo;n dealt im partially by, 4. Ma- 
riiirn-? nations, why che firll iinpn ved, 20 

how ruined by a r.ta^Ieci of public cvcunomy, ii. 20. Evi* 

dences of the increafe of a nanonnl i,.apital, 23. How the cx- 
pences of individuals may incr'^ue the nutional cjpira.y, 2S. 
Navigation, inland, a gr^at means of improving a country in arts 
and induliry, i. 31. I’he advanrages of. 229, 

niay be fScctfsfully managed by joint ftock companies, 

— — a6l of England, the principal difpolitions of, ii. 192. 
Motives that didaced this law, 194. Its political and commercial 
tendency, 195. Its confequences, fo far as it affeded the colony 
trade with England, 409. Diminifiied ihe foreign trade with. 
Europe, 41 j. Has kept up high protits in the Bri:.!!!! trade, 41 3. 
Suhjedts Britain to a difadv.intage in every branch of trade of 
which fhe has not the monopoly, 414. 

NeceJJ'aries uirLif;guiili'"d from luxuric*, iii. 331. Operation of taxes 
on, 333. Principal necelfirirs taxed, 337- 
Negro Haves, why not much emplayed in raifing corn in the EngliHi 
colonics, ii, 89. Why more numerous oa fugar than on tobacco 
plantations, 90. 

fils, river, (he caufe of the early improvement of agriculture and 
manufadures in Egypt, 31, 


Oats, bread made of, not fo fuitable to the human conftiCution, as 
that m;»de of wheat, i. 251. 

Oecommijis, fed of, in France, their political tenets, iii. 4. 
Ontology, the fcience of, explained, iii. 167. 

Oxfbrsi, the profclTorfhips there, Jinecures, iii. 153. 


Paper money, the credit of, how eftablifhed, i. 434. The Operation 
of paper money explained, 435. Its effed on the circulation of 

K k 2 caih. 
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ca(h, 436. Promotes inriufiry, 438. Operation of the feveral 
banking companies efiablifheci in Scotland, 442. Can never ex- 
ceed the value of the gold and filver, of which it TuppHcs the place> 
in any country, 448. Confequences of too much paper being 
iflTued, 449* 7 'he prsflice of drawing and redrawing explained, 
with its pernicious efFe^ls, 464. The advantages and difadvan- 
tages of paper credit iiaced, 483. Ill eifedls of notes iifued for 
fmall fums, 487. SuppreiGng fmali notes, renders money more 
plentiful, 488. The currency of, does not affedl the prices of goods, 
^90. Account of the paper currency in North America, 493. 

Paper monejt expedient of the government of Pennfylvania to raife 
money, iii. 246. Why convenient for the domtlUc purpofes of 
the North Americans, 452. 

Paris enjoys little more trade than is ceceflary for the confumption 
of its inhabitants, ii. 11. 

Parijh minifteri', evils at;ending veiling the eledlion of, in the people, 
ill. 227. 

Parjimony is the immediate caufe of the increafe of capitals,, ii. 13. 
Promotes induftry, 14. Frugal men public benefadors, 18. 

- ■ " - is the only means by which artificers and manufadlurcrs 

can add to the revenue and wealth of fociety, according to the 
French agricultural fyftem of political oeconomy, iii. 10. 

Pajlure land, under what circumilances more profitable than arable 
land, i. 232. Why it ought to be inclofed, 234. 

Patronage, the right of, why eftablifhcd in Scotland, iii. 228. 

Pay, military, origin and reafon of, iii. 50. 

Pennfylvania, account of the paper currency there, i, 495. Good 
confequences of the government there having no religious eftablifh- 
ment, iii. 201, Derive a revenue from their paper currency, 453. 

People, how divided into produdlive and unprodudlive clafTcs, accord- 
ing to the prefenc French fyflem of agricultural polical oeconomy, 
iii. 4. The unprodudlive clafs, greatly ufeful to the others, 12. 
The great body of, how rendered un warlike, 55. The different 
opportunities of educacion in the different ranks of, 185. The in- 
ferior ranks of, the greatefi: confumers, 358, The luxurious cx- 
pence? of thefe ranks ought only to be taxed, 361. 

Perfeuiion for religious opinions, the true caufe of, iii. 194. 

Peru, the difeovery of the filver mines in, occafioned ihofe in Europe 
to be in a g»eat meafure abandoned, i. 263. Thefe mines yield 
but fmall profit to the proprietors, 264. Tax paid to the king of 
Spain from ihefe mines, 314. The early accounts of the fplendor 
and Hare of arts in this coiviiry, greatly exaggerated, 317. Pre- 
fer t Hare of, under the Spaniih government, 318. The working 
of the mines there become gradually more expenfive, 335. 

low Hate of ans there when firH difeovered, u, 363. Is 

probably more populous now, than at any former period, 364, 

Philo/ophy, natural, the origin and objedis of, iii. 163. Moral, the 
natuie of, explained, 164. Logic, the origin aa 4 employment 
of, 165. 

Phyfidans, 
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Phyjtcians^ why amply rewarded for their labour, i, 160. 

Phyjics^ the ancient fyftem of, explained, iii, 166. 

Pinmaking^ the extraordinary advantage of a divilion of labour in this 
art, i. 7. 

Plate of private families, the melting it down tofupply ftate exigencies, 
an iniignificant refource, ii« 159. New plate is chiefly made from 
333 - 

Ploughmen, their knowledge more extenfive than the generality of 
mechanics, i. 197. 

Pneumatics^ the fcicncc of, explained, iii. 166. 

Poinsre^ M. his account of the agriculture of Cochin China, r. 244. 

Poland^ a country flill kept in poverty by the feudal fyflem of its go- 
vernment, i. 376. 

Political oBConomy, the two diftindl objedls, and two different fyftems 
of, ii. 138. 

— the prefent agricultural fyflem of, adopted by Frenrh 

philofophers, deferibed, lii. i, Claffes of the people whocontri- 
bute to the annual produce of the land, 4. How proprietors con- 
tribute, How cultivators contribute, 5. Artificers and manu- 

fa£lurers, unprodudlive, 7. The unprodudllve claffes maintained 
by the others, 11. Bad tendency of reftridlions and prohibitions in 
trade, 17. How this Tyflem is delineated by M. Quefnai, 19. The 
bad effeiSls of an injudicious political ceconomy, how corre^ied, 2 1 . 
The capital error in this fyftem pointed out, ibid. 

Poll taxes, origin of, under the feudal government, ii. 101. 

- why efleemed badges of flavery, iii, 309. The nature 

of, confidered, 327. 

Pcor^ hiftory of the laws made for the provifion of, in England, i. 2 1 2. 
of Rome, the great power formerly affumed by, iii. 213. His 
power how reduced, 218. Rapid progrefs of the reformation, 222. 

Population, riches and extreme poverty equally unfavourable to, i.120. 
Is limited by the means of lubfilience, 121. 255. 

Porter, the proportion of malt ufed in the brewing of, iii. 363. 

/*^r/aygi2/, the cultivation of the country not advanced by its commerce, 
ii. 135. The value of gold and lilvcr there, depreciated by pro- 
hibiting their exportation, 271. Tranflation of the commercial 
treaty concluded in 1703 with England, 325. A large fharc of the 
Portugal gold fentannually to England, 327. Motives thatled to the 
difeovery of apaffage to the Eall round the Cape of Good Hope,347. 
Lefties manufaflurcs by acquiring rich and fertile colonies, 432. 

Poji.ojice, a mercantile projcdl well calculated for being managed by 
a government, iii. 243. 

Potatoes, remarks on, as an article of food, i. 249. Culture, and 
great produce of, 250. The difficulty of preferving them thegreat 
obftacle to cultivating them for general diet, 251. 

poverty fornettmee urges nations to inhuman cuftoms, u 2. Is no 
check to the produ<^Hoa of children, 1 19. But very unfavourable 
to raifing them, lao. 

K k 3 Poultry^ 
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Poultry, the caufe of iheir cheapnefs, i. 352. Js a more Important 
article of rural oeconoroy in France than in England, 353. 

Pragmatic fanftion in France, the objc£l of, iii. 220. Is followed by 
the concordat, ibid* 

Preferments, means by which a national clergy ought 

to be n.'^ aged by the civil magiflrate, iii. 210. Alterations in the 
mode of eltdling to them, 212. 220. 

Prffoyter'ifm church government, the nature of, deferibed, iii. 229. 

’ Cbaradtc^ of the clergy of, 2^0. 236, 

prices, real and nominal, oi com modi tie- diftinguiflied, i. .^9. Money 
price of goods explained, 70. Rent for land enters into the price 
of the greater part of all commodities, 75, The component parts 
of the prices of goods explained, ibid. Natural and market prices 
d'llinguifhed, and how governed, 82. 132. 'Ihough rr-ifed at firll by 
an inc eaft of derr nf.d, ar<^ always reduced by it in the rcfult, iii. i ^54. 

Primogeniture, crigin and motive of the Jaw of fucceflion by, under 
the feudal government, ii. 82. Is contrary to the real intercHs of 
families, 84. 

princes, why not well calculated to manage mercantile projects for the 
iake of a revenue, iii. 244. , 

prodigality , the natural tenoency of, both to the individual and '■o the 
put'jic, li. 53. Piodtgai men enemies to their country, 18. 

Pteduce of land and labour, the fource ofail revenue, ii. 4. The va- 
lue of, how to be increafed, 22. 

Prcfcjjors in univerfities, circumltanccs which determine their merit, 
HI- 3 * • 

prrft, the various articles of gain ih^t pafs ur.der the common idea 
iA\ i. So. An average tare of, in ail countries, 82. Avt-ragfs of, 
extremely difficult io ^^feertain, 134. I r.te red of money ihe bell 
ftandardof, 135. The diminution of, a n.-tuf a! cosiTeq^ ence of pro- 
fperity, 139. Clear and gret-fs profit, diflinguifhed, 146. I’he 
nature of the highffl Oidinary rate of, defint d, 147. Double in- 
tereft, deemed ni Great Britam a rea/onahle mercamile profit, 148. 
In thriving cc/ jutrics, low urt’fit may cj mperfjite the high wages of 
labour, 149 The operanen of high pre hrs and high w-^ges, com- 
pared, Compenfate.^ itu onvctrences ar»d difgrsce, 154. Of 

ilotk, hvw 170. Large prcfit.s mull be made from fmall 

capitals, 172. Wby goods arc cheaper iu the metropolis than ia 
country villages, 173. Great fortunes mo;e frequently made by 
trade in large towns than in frnall ones, 174. Is naturally low iu 
rich, and nigh in poor countria.s, 396. 

f. how that of tre difo^ient daffes of traders is raifed, ii. 30. Pri- 

vate, the io!e ruativeol employing capitals in any branch of bufi- 
" 70. Wlien raifed by monopolies, encourage luxury, 437* 
r, unluccefsfal, in art.*?, i!juro'*us to a country, ii. 19. 

^ pafii;ns which prompt ntankind 10 the invafioa of, iii. 73. 
Civil government ncceffary for the prpdueUon of, ibid. Wealth a 
fpurce of amhoriiy, 75. 79. 
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Pro^ijions^ how far the variations in the price of, alFedl labour and in- 
duftry, i. 112. 126. 130. Whether cheaper in the metropolis, or 
in country villages, 173, The prices of, better regulated by com- 
petition than by law, 222. A rife in the prices of, mufl: be uni- 
form, to ihew that it proceeds frrm a depreciation of the value of 
iilver, 379, 

Pro^i/ors^ obje(5l of the llatute of, in Enyjand, iii, 220. 

Prvjffiat mode of a/lcffing the land-tax there, iii. 270. 

Public works and inflitutions, how to be maintained, iii. 92. Equity 
of tolls for pafi'age over roads, bridges, and canals, 95. Why go- 
vernment ou*;ht not to have the management of turnpikes, 99. 
Nor of other public works, 105. 

Pur^vejancfy a feryice ftill exaded in moft parts of Europe, ii, 96. 


CL 

Pennfylvania, inference from their refolution to emanci- 
pate all their n^'gro flaves, ii. J>3. 

Sllurfnai^ M. vie.v of his agricultural fyftern of political oeconomy, 
lit. ;9. His dextrine generally fubkribed to, 29. 

S^ito, pupuioufnefs of that city, ii. 363. 

R 

Reformation^ rapid progrefs of the dodlrines of, in Germany, iii. 222, 
in bwed' n ^nd S;v' zerbrnd, 223. Jn Englar.d and Scotland, 
224* Origin of ‘he Lni'irran and Calviniil’c feds, 225. 

Regulated compn^ues. See Companies. 

Religion, the objed of inlbrudion in, iii. 192. Advantage the teachers 
of a new religion enjoy over thole of one that is cftablilhed, 193. 
Origin of perfecution for heretical opinions, 194. How the zeal of 
the inferior clergy of the church of Rome is kept ali/e, 195, 
Utility of ecclefiaftical eftablifhments, 198. How united with the 
civ'il power, 199. 

Rentf referved, ought not to confift of money, i. 50. But of corn, 
51. Of land, conftitutes a third parr of the price of moil kinos of 
goods, i. 75. An average rate of, in all count'^ie*, and how regu- 
lated, 82. Makes the firll dedudion from the produce of labour 
employed upon land, 98. The terms of, how adjufted between 
landlord and tenant, 223. Is fometimcs demanded for what is al- 
together incapable of human improvr*ment, 224. Is paid for, and 
produced by, land in almoftali iituations, 227. The gener . ! pro- 
portion paid for coal mines, 262. And metal mines, 264^ Mines 
of precious Hones frequently yield no rent, 270. How paid in an* 
cient limes, 284. Is raifed, either diredly or indiredly, by every 
improvement in the circumHsnccs of fociety, 392. Grofs and 
peat rent diltingulihed, 424. 

K k 4 Rent, 
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Renti how raifed and pv.d under feudal government, 5 i. Prefent 
average proporiion of, coriipared with the produce of the land, ibid, 

of houfes dillinguiihed into two parts, iii. 280. Difference be- 
tween rent of houies, and rent of land, 284. Rent of a houfe the 
beft etlimate of a tenant’s circutnftances^ 285. 

Retainers^ under ihe feudal fyftt-m of government, dcfciibed, 5 i. iig. 

How the connexion between them and their lords was broken, 1 25 • 
Revenue, the original fourccs of, pointed out, i. 78. Of a country, 
of what it confiftf, 424. The neat revenue of a fociety diminiih^rcl 
by fuppofting acircula ing ilock of money, 428. Money no part 
of revenue, 4zg. Is not to be computed iu money, bat in what 
money will purchafe, 431. 

how produced, and how appropriated, in the firfl inftance, 

1.4. Produce of land, /i'/V. Produce of manufadores, 5. Muft 
ilvvays replace capital, ibid. The proportion between revenue 
ind capital, regulates the proportion between idlenefs and in- 
iullry, 12. Bo:h the favings and the fpendings of, annually con- 
umed, 14. Of every fociety, equal to the exchangeable value of 
:he whole produce of its induftry, 181. Of the cuftoms, increafed 
3y drawbacks, 259. 

why government ought not to take the management of torn* 

pike®, to derive a revenue from them, iii. 99. Public works of a 
local nature, always better maintained by provincial revenues, than 
by the general revenue of the (late, 105. The abufes in provincial 
revenues t) idlng.when compared with thofe in the revenue of a great 
empire, ic6. The greater the revenue of the church, the fmaller 
jnuil be that of the Hate, 234. The revenue of the (late ought to be 
raifed proporiionably from the vvhoL* fociety, 23B. Local expences 
ought, to be defrayed by a local revenue, 239. Inquiry into the 
fources of public revenue, 241 . Of chc republic of Hamburgh, 242, 
246. Wiiether the government of Britain could undertake the ma- 
nagement of the Bank, to derive a revenue from it, 243 The pofl- 
ciSce a mercantile prcjsdf II calculated for being managed by go- 
vernment, ib;d. Piinres not well qualihed to improve their fortunes 
by trade, 244. The Lnglifh Eaft India company good traders be- 
fore they became fovercigns,but cachchara^lsrnow fpoils the'othcr, 
^45. Expedient of the government of Pcnnfylvania to raife money, 
246. Rent of land the mod permanent fund, 248, Feudal reve- 
nues, 249. Great Britain, 250. Revenue from land proportioned, 
not to the rent, but to the produce, 252. Reafons for felling the 
crown lands, 233. An improved land-tax fuggeHed, 264. The 
nature and effect of ty^hes explained, 274. Why a revenue cannot 
be raifed in kind, 278. When railed in money, how affcdled by 
different modes of valuation, ibi^. A proponionable tax on boufeSf 
the bell fource of revenue, 285. Remedies for the dimitiucion of, 
according to their caules, 3^54. Bad effedls of farming out public 
revenues, 386. The differrenc fources of revenue in France, 389* 
How expended, in the rude Hate of fociety, 394* 

Ricf, n very prodadlve aukie of cuiiiyation, ^48. Requiresa foil 
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onfit for raifing any other kind of food, 249. Rice countries more 
populous than corn countries, 321. 

Riches^ the chief enjoyment of, confi ls in the parade of, i. 269* 

Rijkt inilances of the inattention mankind pay to it, i. 165. 

RoadSf good, the public advantages of, i, 229. 

jhow to be made and maintained, iii. 94. The maintenance 

of, why improper to be trufted to private iniereft, 97. General 
ilateof, in France, toz. In China, 103. 

Romans^ why copper became the ftandard of value among them, i. 57. 
The extravagant prices paid by them for certain luxuries for the 
table, accounted for, 341. The value of fiver higher among them 
than at the prefent time, ibid, 

■' the republic of, founded on a divifion of land among the 

citizens, ii. 344. The agrarian law only executed upon one or 
two occasions, 345, How the citizens who had no land, fubfilted, 
ibid, D»din(!:l;ion between the Roman and Greek colonies, 346. 
The improvement of the former flower than that of the latter, 361. 
Origin of the focial war, 452. 'Fbe republic ruined by extending 
the privilege of Roman citizens to the greater partof the inhabitants 
of Italy, 4^6. 

■ ' '■ whe!) contributions were firft raifed to maintain thofe who 
went to the wars, iii. 49. Soldiers not a diflindl profeflion there, 
53. Improvement of the Roman armies by difcipline, 63. How 
that dTciplinc was loft, 64. The fall of the Weftern empire, how 
efrected, 66. Remarks on the education of the ancient Romans, 
172. Their morals fuperior to ihofe of the Greeks, 173. State 
of law and forms of juftice, 176. The martial fpirit of the people,^ 
how fupported, 188. Great redudlions of the coin pradtifed by, at 
particular exigencies, 436. 

modern, how the zeal of the inferior clergy of, is kept alive, 
iii. 195. The clergy of,, one great fpiritual army difperfed in dif- 
ferent quarters over Europe, 213. 'I'heir power during the feudal 
monkilh ages fimilar to that of the temporal barons, 214. Their 
power how reduced, 218. 

Rouetiy why a town of great trade, ji. 10. 

Ruddiman, Mr. remarks on his account of the ancient price of whea( 
in Scotland, i. 287. 

Ru^a was civilized under Peter I. by a Handing army, iii. 68. 


Sailors^t why no fenfible inconvenience felt by the great numbers 
dilbanded at the clofe of a war, ii. 204. 

Salt^ account of foreign fait imported into Scotland, and of Scots 
fait delivered duty free, for the fiftiery, ii. Append* Is an objed^ 
of heavy taxation every where, iii. 337. 1 he colledlion of the 

duty on, cxpenfjve, 376. 

the la^d-taxhow aflelTcd there, iii. 272. 
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Smxon lords, their authority and jurifdi^^Ion as great before the con* 
quell as thofe of the Normans weie afterward, ii. 122. 

Schools, parochial, obfervatioi^s on, iii, 187. 

Science is the great antidote to tiie poifon of enthuftafm and fuper- 
(Ihion, iu» 206. 

Scipia^ his Spani£h mlHtla, rendered fuperlor to the Carthaginian 
militia by difeipjine and fervlce, iii. 63. 

Scotland^ compajed with Eneland, as to the prices of labour and 
provifions, i. 114. Rerujirkson the population of t he Hi;> hlands, 
120. The market rare of interell, higher than the legal rare, ii-.y. 
The fituation of cottagers there, defe ibed, 179. A pprenne*^ fir ps 
and corporations 1^7. The common people cf, why neither fo 
flrong nor fo hard fotre as the fame clafs in England, 251. Caufe 
cf the frequ nt emigrations from, 297. Progrefs of agriculture 
there before the union uith England, 346. Prefeni o*’ fir options to 
b^-tter hofbanory, 348. T he price cf wool reduced by the union, 
369. Operation of the feveral banking companies eilabl I {bed therf.*, 

442, Amount of the circulating money there before the union, 

443. Amount of the prefent circulating cafh, 444. Courfe of 
dealings in the S-iot? bank, ibid, Dillicuiiir-s occaijored by thefe 
barks ifTuing too much paper, 452. Neceflary cautiem fur feme 
lirne obferve d by thebanksin giving credit to their cullnmers, with 
the good tEVets of it, 456. The fcheriie of drawing and redrawing 
adopted by traders, 463* Its pernicious tendency c ,'<pNirud, 465. 
Hiftory of the A>r bank, 471. Mr. Law’s I’cheme to improve the 
country, 478. 7 'he prices of goods in, not alrered by paper cur- 

i rency, 490. EEcdt cf the optional claut'es in their notes, ^92. 

— caufe of the fpeedy eflablifliment of the refermntior. there, 

ill. 224. The difordt rs attending popular eiccdons of the clergy 
there, occafion the right of patronage to be eftabblhed, 228. 
Amount of the whole revenueof the clergy, 235. 

Sea fervice and ::;iiitary fcrvxe by land compar 'd, i. 167. 

Sec9s in religion, the more numerous, the better fur iocicty, iii. 20O. 
Why tdey generally profefs the auilcre (v ftem of morctlicy, 204, 

Self-lo've ihc governing ptinciple in the inicrcourfc of human lociety, 
i. 21. 

Servants, menia!, diflinguifhed Tom hired workmen, ii, 1, The 
various orders of men, who rank in the former dais, in reference 
to their labours, 3, 

ihcJr ur unpi od 2<fl! e, iii, 22 ^ 

Zeitkments of the poor, brit f review of the J'.nglifh laws relating to, 
i. 212. The removals of the poor, a vioiatiun of natural liberty, 
2 1 9. 

the law of, ought to be r^p^aled, ii. 205. 

Sheep, frequently killed in Spain, for the lake of the fleece and the 
tallow, i. 361. 

feverehiwsagainfl the exportation of them and their wool, ?i.494. 

She/ herds, war how lup>ported by a nation of, iii, 43. Inequality of 
ieprune among, the fburce of great authority, 77, Birth and fa* 

rT>ify 
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mlly highly honoured In nations of ftiepherds, 78. Inequality of 
fortune firll began to take place in the age of Ihepherds, 79. And 
introduced civil govern metu, 80. 

Sbetlandy hov.^ ^ents are eiboiated and paid there, 1. 224, 

Silk manvfs^ufe, hc<v transferred fr: m Lucca to Venice, ii. 113, 
Stiver, the firlHHrdard cou ag^eof the northern fubverrers of the Ro- 
mau empire, i. 58. fts proportional va’oe ro gdd regulated by 
law, 59, Is "he rncafure ot the value of gold, 60, Mint price of 
lilver in Ln!?)ind, 63, Inquiry into the difference berween the 
mint and market prtce® of bullion, 64- How to preferve the filver 
coin from being melted down for profit, 66. The mints of, in Eu- 
rope, why ge icrally abandoned, 263. Evid'^nces of the fmaU profit 
they yield to proprietors io Peru, 264. Qualities for ivhlch this 
metal is vakmd, 269. The moft abundant mines of, would add 
little to the wealth of rht world, 271. But the increafe in the quan- 
tity of, vvouid depreciate its own value, 275. Circumllanccs that 
migh: countcradb this effci^L tbtd. Hiltorieal view of the variations 
in the v-due of, during the four laft centuries, 276. Remarks on 
its rife in value compared vvith corn, 282. Circumdanres that have 
mifled writers m reviewing the value qf filver. 284. Corn the bed 
ftandard f(»r judging of the real value of filver, 293. The price of, 
how aff^'dted by the ir creafe of quantity, 294. 'I'he value of, funk 
by the dilcovery of ilie American mines, 300. When the reduction 
of its value from this caufe appears to have been completed, 'jci. 
Tax paid from the Peruvian mines to the king of Spain, 314. The 
value of filver kept up by an extenfion of the marker, 313, Is the 
moll profitable commodity that can be Tent to China, 323. The 
value of, how proportioned to that of gold, before and after the 
difeovery of the American mines, 330. The quantity commonly 
in the market in proportion to that of gold, probably greater chan 
ihcir relative values indicate, 332. The value of probably rifing, 
and why, 336. The opinion of a depreciation of its value, not 
well founded, 380, 

the real value of, degraded by the bounty on the exportation of 

corn, ii. 268. 

Sinking fund in the Britifii finances, explained, iii. 410. Is inadequate 
to the difeharge of former debts, and almolf whollyapplied to othex 
purpofes, 418. Motives to the mifapplication of it, 419. 

the labour of, dearer to the mafiers than that of free men, i. 122. 

under feudal lords, circumllances of their fuuation, ii. 87. 
Countries where this order of men fiill remains, 89. Why the fer- 
vicc of ilaves is preferred to that of free men, 89. Their labour 
why unprofitable, 90. Caufes of the aboliihing of llavery 
ihrougiiout the greater part of Europe, 91. Receive more pro- 
tc^lion from the magilfratc in an arbitrary government, than in 
one that is free, 39 , . 

vvhy employed in rasnufadures by the ancient Grecians, 
iii. 36. Why no improvements arejo be expelled from them, 37. 

9^, 4 tempting, but generally a ruinous employment, i. 170. 
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Smugg/Jfjg cr)conr.iged by high duties, iii. 350. Remedies againil, 
354. The crime of. moraJJy coniidered, 378. 

Socui}\ human, the firil principles of, i. 21. 

Sciiiiersy remarks on their motives for engaging in the military line, 

i. 167. CompanTon between the land and <ea fervice, 

why nofenfsble inconvenience felt by the dilbandmg of great 

numbers after a war is over, ii. 204. 

— reafon of their firft ferving for pay, iii. 50. How they be- 
came a diflincl eJafs of the people, 55. How diilinguiihed from 
the militia, 56. Alteration in their exercife produced by the in* 
vention of fire-arms, 57. 

South Sea companv, amazing capital once enjoyed by. Hi, 124. Mer- 
cantile and Hock jobbing projiiits of, 128. Afiiento contra^’^, 120. 
Whale fiihery, jhld. The capital of, turned into annuity ilocK, 
130. 407. 

So^e 7 ‘erg/i and trader, ioconfiflent charaflers, in, 245. 

Sovereign, three duties only, neceiT^ry fur him to attend to, for f«P“ 
porting a fydem of natural liberty, iii. 42. How he is to protect 
the fociety from external violence, 44. 70, And the members of 
it, from the injuftice and opprelfion of each other, 72. And to 
maintain public works and inllicutions, 92. 

S^ain^ one of the poorefl countries in Europe, notwiihHanding iu 
rich mines, i. 377. 

- its commerce has produced no confiderablc manufaflures for 

diftant falc, and the greater partof thecountry remains uncultivated, 

ii. 1 35. Spanifh modeof eftimating their American difcovcrics, 140. 
The value of gold and filver there, depreciated by laying a tax on 
the exportation of them, 271., Agriculture and manufa^ures there, 
difccuraged by the redundancy of gold and filver, 272. Natural 
confequences that would refult from taking away this tax, 273. 
The real and pretended motives of the court of Caftile for caking 
pofieffion of the countries difeovered by Columbus, 352- The tax 
on gold and filver, how reduced, 353. Gold, the objedlof all the 
enterprifes to the new world, 354. The colonies of, lefs populous 
than thofe of any other European nation, 363. Afiertcd an ex- 
clufivc claim to all America, until the mifearriageof their invincible 
armada, 366. Policy of the trade with the colonies, 377, The 
American cftablifhments of, effcdlcd by private adventurers, who 
received little beyond permiffion from the government, 398. Loft 
its manufadlures by acquiring rich and fertile colonics, 432. The 
alcavala tax there explained, 381. The ruin of the Spanifh manu* 
failures attributed to ir, 382. 

Specvlatictiy a diliind employment in improved fociety, i. 16. Specu- 
Hnve merchants deferibed, 173. 

Stags, public performers on, paid for the contempt attending their 

profeffion, i. 163. 

the political ofe of dramatic reprefentations, iii* 206. 

duties in England and Holland, remarks on, iii. 316. 321* 
tenants in Scotland, what, ii. 92, 

4 ^ .. 
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Stock f the profits raifed on, in manufadxares, explilned, i. 72. la 
trade, an iocreafe of, raifes wages, and diininidies profit, 133. 
Mu ft be larger in a great town than in a country visage, 136. Na- 
tural consequences of a deficiency of flock in new colonies, 140. 
The profits on, little afFeded by the cafinefs or difficulty of learning 
a trade, 156* But by the rifle, or difagrecablencfs of the bufinefs, 
170. Slock employed for profit, fets into motion the greater part 
of ufeful labour, 396. No accumulation of, neceftary in the rude 
ftate of focicty, 407. The accumulation of, neceftary to thedivi- 
fion of labour, 408. Stock diftinguifhed into two parts, 41 1. The 
general ftockof a country or fociety, explained, 41 4. Houfes, 
improved land, 4i(5* Perfonal abilities, 417. Money and provi- 
fions, iiid. Raw materials and manufa^Slured goods, 418. Stock 
of individuals, how employed, 421* Is frequently buried or con- 
cealed, in arbitrary countries, 422. 

— ■ the profits on, decreafe, in proportion as the quantity increafes, 

ii. 9. On what principles flock is lent and borrowed at intereft, 33. 
That of every fociety divided among different employments, in the 
proportion moft agreeable to the public intereft, by the private 
views of individuals, 466. The natural diftributlcn of, deranged 
by monopolizing fyflems, 468. Every derangeiucsu of, injurious 
to the fociety, 470* 

•——mercantile, is barren and unprodudltve, according to the French 
agricultural fyftemof political ceconomy, iii. 8. How far the re- 
venue from, is an objedl of taxation, 292. A tax on, intended 
under the land tax, 296. 

Stockings, why cheaply manufadlured in Scotland, u 181. When firft 
introduced into England, 389* 

quarries, their value depends on fituation, i. 254* 274. 

Stones, precious, of no ufe but for ornament, and how the price of, 
is regulated, i. 270. The meft abundant mines of, would add 
little to the wealth of the world, 271. 

Suhordination, how introduced into fociety, Iii. 74. Perfonal quali- 
fications, ibid. Age and fortune, 75. 'Birth, 77. Birth and for- 
tune two great fources of perfonal diftindion, 78. 

Subjidy, old, in the Englifh cuftoms, the drawbacks upon, ii. 253. 

Origin and import of the term, iii, 347. 

Sugar, a very profitable article of cultivation, i. 243. ii. 89. ^ 

Drawbacks on the exportation of, from E.nglsnd, ii. 254, 

Might be cultivated by the drill plough, inftcad of all hand labour 

by ilavcs, 394. ^ r t j , 

a proper fubjedl for taxation, as an article fold at a monopoly 

price, iii. 370. 

Sumptuary laws fuperfluous reftraints on the common people, 11. 27, 
Surinam, prefent ftate of the Dutch colony there, ii. 367. _ 

S<wit%erland, cftablifhment of the reformation in Berne and Zurich, 

iii. 225* The clergy there zealous and indullrious, 236. Taxes 
how paid there, 299. 315. 
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In France, the nature of that tax, and its operation, explainecf j 
ii. 96, iii. 303. 

^aUms^ natural, not fo various in different men as is fuppofed, i. 23, 

Tartars ^ their manner of conducting war, iii, 43. Their invafxons 
dreadful, 47. 

Tavernier r his. account of the diamond mines of Golconda and Vi- 
fjdpour, i, 270. 

Taxes, the origin of, under the feudal government, ii, 101. 

the fourcfs from whence they mult arife, iiu 255. Unequal 

taxes, 236. Ought to be clear and certain, ibid. Ought to be 
levied a: the times inoft convenient for payment, 257* Ought to 
tcike as liale as po^Ii.Me out of the pockets of the people, more 
than is brought into the public ireafurv, ibid. How they may be 
made more Ourder fome to the p^*ople th^n beneficial to the love- 
reign, /bid. ^Ine land -tax of Great Britain, 259. Land-tax at 
Venice, 2f)3, Improvt ments fuggefled for a land tax, 264. Mode 
of affelfing the land tax in Prnma, 270. Tythes a very unequal 
tax, and a dneouragement to improvement, 274. Operation of tax 
on houfe rent, payable by the tenant, 281. A proportionable tax 
on houles, »he bed fource of revenue, 2VS5. How far the revenue 
from dock is a proper objeCt of taxation, 292. Whether intereft of 
money proper for taxation, 294. How taxes are paid at Ham- 
burgh, 298 in Switzerland, 299. Taxes upon particular em- 
ployments, 301. P'- ll taxes, 309. Taxes, badges of liberty, ibid. 

Taxes upon the transfer of properly, 312, Stamp duties, 316, 
On whom the feveral kinds of taxes principally fall, 317. Taxes 
upon the wages of labour, 321. Capitations, 327, Taxes upon 

' confumable commodities, 331. Upon neceffiries, 333. Upon 
luxuries, 334. Principal neceffiries taxed, 337. Abfurdilies in 
taxation, 339 Different pans of Europe very highly taxed, 340. 
Two different methods of taxing confuioable commodities, 341. 
Sir Matthew Decker’s fcheme of taxaiion confidered, 342. Excife 
and cuiloms, 345. 'I'axation fometimes not an inllrument of reve- 
nue, but of monopoly, 350. Improvements of the cultoms fug- 
gelled, 353. "Paxes paid sn the price of a commodity ruile adverted 
to, 374. On luxuries, the good and bad properties of, ibid. 
Bad effedlsof farming them oi:r, 3S6. How the finances of France 
might be reformed, 390. French and EngliHi fyftems of taxation 
compared, 39 1 . New taxes always generate difeon tent, 41 9. How 
far the Britiih fyllemof taxation might he applicable to all the dif- 
ferent provinces of the empire, 4|.i, Such a plan might fpeedily 
difebarge rhe national debt, 448. 

Tea, great importarion and conlumption ofthatdrugin Britain,!. 320. 

7 earbers in un'n erfules, tendency of endowments to diminifh their ap- 
plication, iii. 152. The jurifdidioas to which they are fubje^, 

little 
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little calculated to quicken their diligence, 15;^. Are frequently 
obliged to gain protedlion by fervility, IS4*. Defedsin theii eda- 
bliflimcnts, i 56. Teachers aniong the ancient Greeks and Ron^.ans, 
fuperior CO thofe of modern times, 179. Csrcumiiances which dratv 
good ones to, or drain them from, the univerfitier, 231. Their 
employment naturally renders them eminent in letter®, 23:^. 

Tenuret^ feudal, general obfervations on, li. 7. Delcribed, 82. 

Theology, inonkifli, the complexion of, fii. i6S. 

Tin, average rent of the mines cf, in Cornwall, i. 264, Yield a 
greater profit to the proprietors than the filver mines of Peru, 265- 
Regulatioos under which tin-mines are worked, 266. 

Tobacco, the culture of, why rjllrained in Europe, i. 245. Not fa 
profitable an article of colcivation in the V* r u Indies as luG;ar,246. 

the amount and courfe of the BririOi trace wich, explained, 
li. 68. 'J'he whole duty upon, drawn back on cxpor:;atlon, 254. 
ConTequenccs of the excfufive trade Britain enjoys with Mary land 
and V'lrginia in tij’is article, 407. 

Tolls, for pail’age over rvoads, bridges,and navigable canal®, the equity 
cf, lliewn, iii. 93. Upon carriages of luxury, ought to be higher 
than upon carriages of utility, 96. The nranogenient cf turnpikes 
often an objedi of jail compla’nr, 98. Wny government ought 
not to have the management of turnpikes, 99. 371. 

Tonnage and poundage, origin of thole duiies, lii. 346. 

Tontine in the French finances, what,, with the derivation of the 
name, iii. 413. 

TouUuJ'e, falary paid to a counfellor or judge in the parliament of, 
iii. 87, 

Tc^-wns, the places where induflry is mofi; prcfirablv exerted, i. i 
Tne jpirit of combination prevalent among man ufa^lurer?, j 93 .200. 

— according to what circum fiances the general character of the 

inhabitants, as to induAry, is formed, ii. 10. The rcciprrx i na- 
ture cf the trade between them and the country, explaired, 73. 
Subfifi on the furplus produce cf the country, 73. Row firfi: 
formed, 77. Are continual fairs, ib/*l. The oiiginal poverty and 
/ervile iRte of the inhabitants of, lOO. Their early exemptions 
and privileges, how obtained, 101. The inh^tbitaots of, obtained 
jiber;y much earlier than the occupiers ^if Ic-nd in the country, 102. 
Origin of free burghs, Oi igb) of corporations, 1-3. Why 
alloCv'cd to form militia, toy. II ;v.' increaic and riches couj- 
mercial towns contributed 10 the impiovemciic of the countries to 
which they belonged, 117. 

Trader double intcrefi deemed a reafonabic mercantile profit in, 

i* 148. 

four general clafies of, equally ncce/Rry to, and dependent 

on, each other, ii. 46, WhokfiRe, three ciffereiic forrs of, 59. 
I'he different returns cf home and foreign trade, 61 . The nature 
and operation of the carrying trade examined, 64. The principles 
of lojeign trade examined, 67. The trade betwrrea town and coun- 
try explained, jj. Original poveity and fervik fiatc of the inha- 
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bitants of towns, under feudal govcrfiment, lOO. fixcftnpuotis and 
privileges granted to them, loi. Extenfion of commerce by rude 
nations lelling ihcir own raw produce for the map u failures of more 
civilized countries, r 1 1 . Its falutary effedts on the government and 
manners of a country, i >9* Subverted the feudal authority, 125. 
The independence of tradefmen and artifans, explained, lay. The 
capitals acquired by, very precarious, until fome part has been rc- 
alizea by the cultivation and improvement of land, 136. Over^ 
trading, the caufe of complaints of the fcarcity of money, 152. 
The importation of gold and jfilver not the principal benefit derived 
from foreign trade, 167. Effect produced in tradeand manufadlures 
by the difeovery of America, 169. And by the difeovery of a paf- 
fage to the Eall indies round the Cape of Good Hope, 170. Error 
of commercial writersin cfiimating national wealth by goldand filver, 
172. Inquiry into the caufe and effedf of reftraints upon trade, 173. 
Individuals, by purfuing their own intereft, unknowingly promote 
that of the public, 181. Legal regulations of trade, unfafe, 182. 
Retaliatory regulations between nations, 200. Meafures for laying 
trade open, ought to be carried into execution fiowly, 207. Policy 
of the reftraints on trade between France and Britain copfidered,2 1 1 . 
No certain criterion to determine on which fide the balance of trade 
between two countries turns, 212. Moft of the regulationa oL 
founded on a miftaken dodrine of the balance of trade, 235. Is 
generally founded on narrow principles of policy, 243. Drawbacks 
of duties, 252. The dealer who employs his whole ftockin one 
(ingle branch of bufinefs, has an advantage of the fame kind 
with the workman who employs his whole labour on a (ingle ope- 
ration, 302, Confequences of drawing it from a number of fmall 
channels into one great channel, 424. Colony trade, and the 
monopoly of that trade, diftingui(hed, 429. The intereft of the 
confumer conftantly facrificed to that of the producer, 515. 

advantages attending a perfect freedom of, to landed nations, 
according to the prefent agricultural fyftem of political oeconomy in 
France, iii. 15. Origin of foreign trade, i6. Confequences of 
high duties and prohibitions, in landed nations, 17, 19, How 
trade augments the revenue of a country, 26. Nature of the tra- 
ding intercourfe between the inhabitants of towns and thofe of 
the country, 40. 

trades ^ caufe and eiFed of the reparation of, i, 9, Origin of, 2Z. 

I'ranjit duties explained, iii. 372. 

Travelling for education, fummary view of the effe£ls of, iii. 171, 

Treafures, why formerly accumulated by princes, ii. 166. 

Trea/ure trove, the term explained, i. 422. Why an important 
branch of revenue under the ancient feudal g;overiimtnts, iii. 396. 

Turkey company, (hort hiftorical view of, iii. 113. 

Turnpikes. See Tolls* 

Tythes, why an unequal tax, iiu 274, The levying of, a great dif- 
couragement to improvements, 275. The fixing a modus for, a 
relief to the farmer, 279, 
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V 

the term defined, i, 42, 

Fedius FcUioy his cruelty to his flaves checked by the Roman emperor 
Auguilus, which could not have been done under the republican 
form of government, ii. 396. 

Venice^ origin of the filk manufadlure in that city, il. 113. Traded 
in Eall India goods before the fca track round the Cape of Good 
Hope was difeovered, 347. 

nature of the land-tax in that republic, iii, 263. 

Venifon^ the price of, in Britain, does not compenfate the expence of 
a deer park, i. 351. 

Vicefima hsereditatum among the ancient Romans, the nature of, ex- 
plained, iii. 312. 

Villages t how firfi: formed, ii. 77. 

Villenage^ probable caufe of the wearing out of that tenure in Eu- 
rope, ii. 91. 

Vimyardy the moft profitable part of agriculture, both among the an- 
cients and moderns, i. 239. Great advantages derived from pe- 
culiarities of foil in, 242, 

XJni^erfitiesy the emoluments of the teachers in, how far calculated to 
promote their diligence, iii, 152, The profefibrs at Oxford have 
moftly given up teaching, 153. Thofe in France fubje^f to in- 
competent jurifdidtions, 155. The privileges of graduates im- 
properly obtained, ihid. Abufe of lefturelhips, 156. The dif- 
cipline of, feldom calculated for the benefit of the Uudents, 157- 
Are, in England, more corrupted than the public fchools, 159. 
Original foundation of, 160. How Latin became an cflential ar- 
ticle in academical education, 161. How the ftudy of the Greek 
language was introduced, 162. The three great branches of the 
Greek philofophy, i6j. Are now divided into five b-anche^, 1 66* 
The monkifli courfe of education in, j68. Have not been very 
ready to adopt improvements, 169. Are not well calculated to 
prepare men for the world, 1 70. How filled with good profefibrs, 
or drained of them, 231. Where the woril and bell profelTors are 
generally to be met with, 232. See Colleges and Teachers^ 


W 

Wages of labour Tiow fettled between mailers and workmen, i. 99. 
The workmen generally obliged to comply with the terms of their 
employers, loo- The oppofuion of workmen outrageous, and fel- 
dom fuccefsful, LOI. Circumllances which operate toraife wages, 
103- The extent of wages limited by the funds from which they 
arife, 104. Why higher in North America, than in England, 105. 
Are low in countries that are ilationary, 107. Not opprelTively low 
in Great Britain, 1 1 1. A difllmSlion made here between the wages 
. inLutrvmerand in winter, ibid, Iffuficient in dear years, they muft 
sample in fcafons of plenty, 112. Different rates of* in 
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places, 1 1 3. Liberal wages encourage induflry and propagatioRi 
124. An advance of, nece/Tarily raifes the price of many commo- 
dities, 132. An average of, not cafily afeertarned, 134, The 
operation of high wages and high profits compared, 149. Caufes 
of the variations of, in different employments, 152. Arc generally 
higher in new, than in old trades, 176. 2 10. Legal regulations of, 
dellroy induflry and ingenuity, 220. 

Wages, natural effeft of a direft tax upon, iii. 322. 

Walpole, Sir Robert, his excife feheme defended, iii. 358. 

Wants of mankind, how fupplied through the opera^on of labour, 1. 
33. How extended, in proportion to their fupply, i. 256, The 
far greater part of them fupplied from the produce of other men’^s 
labour, 407. 

Wars, foreign, the funds for the maintenance of, in the prefent cen- 
tury, have little dependence on the quantity of gold and fllver in a 
nation, ii. 159. 

how fupported by a nation of hunters, iii. 44. By a nation of 

/iicpherds, 45, By a nation of hufbandmen, 47. Men of military 
age, what proportion they bear to the whole locicty, 48. Feudal 
wars, how fupported, 49. Gaufes which in the advanced ftatc of 
fociety rendered it impcfiible for thofe who took the field, to main- 
tain ihemfelvcs, 50. How the art of war becamea diflir£t profelHon, 
53. Diflin6lion between the militia and regular forces, c 6. Al- 
teration in the art of war produced by the invention of fire-arms, 
57. 70. Importance of difcipline, 59. Macedonian army, 6j. 
Carlhagcnian army, 62. Roman army, 63. Feudal armies, 66. 
A well-regulated landing army, the only defence of a civilized 
country, and the only ^eans for fpcedily civilizing a barbaroirs 
country, 68. The want of parfimony during peace, impofes on 
Jlatcs the necellity of contrafling debts to carry on war, 399. 41^6. 
Why war is agreeable to thofe who live fccure from the immediate 
calamities of it, 417. Advantages of railing the fupplies for^ 
within the year, 427. 

Watch movements, great redu6lion in the prices of, owing to me- 
chanical improvements, i. 385. 

Wealth and money, fynonymous terms, in popular language, ii. 139, 
172. SpaniBi and Tartarian eflimate of, compared, 140. 

— the great authority conferred by the pofTefiion of, iii. 75. 

Wean^ers, the profits of, why neceflarily greater than thofe of fpinnersf 
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Wejl indies, dlfcovercd by Columbus, ii. 3/^9. How they obtained 
this nzme, ibid. The original native produdions of, 390. The 
third of gold the objed of all the Spanifh enterprifes there, 354. 
And of thofe of every other European nation, 357. The rcmotc- 
nefs of, greatly in favour of the European colonies there, 362. The 
fugar colonies of France better governed than thofe of Britain^ 
39 ^ 

Wheat. See Corn. 

Window tax in Britain, how rated. Hi. 290. Tends to reduce houfe- 
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Wind/or market, chronological table of the prices of corn at, L 403, 
IFinti the chcapnefs of, would be a caufe of fobriety, ii. 242, Tkc 
carrying trade in, encouraged by Engliib ilatutes, 255. 

the price of, rifesin proportion as a country is cultivated^ i. 
259. The growth of young trees prevented by cattle, 260. Whea 
the planting of trees becomes a profitable employment, ih. 

Woolf the produce of rude countries, commonly carried to a diftatit 
market, i. 360. The price of, in England, has fallen confiderably 
fince the time of Edward III. 363. Caufesof this diminution m 
price, 364. The price of, confiderably reduced in Scotland, by 
the union with England, 369. 

• Severity of the laws againfl the exportation of, ii, 495* 
ftraints upon the inland commerce of, 497. Refiraints upon the 
coalling tradcof, ^198. Picas on which thefe reftraints are founded^ 
499. The price of wool deprelTed by thefe regulations, 500. The 
exportation of, ought to be allowed, fubjedl to a duty, 504. 

cloth, the prefent prices of, compared with ihofe at the clofiir 
of the fifteenth century, i, 3H6. Three mechanical improvement:? 
introduced in the tnanufadlure of, 389- 
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Tublijhed hy the fame Author, 

Elegantly printed in Two Volumes Oftavo, Price i2S* 

in Boards, 

A New Edition, being the Sixth, with very confiderablc^^ 
Additions and Correftions, of 

THE 

THEORY OF MORAL SENTIMENTS : 

An Essay towards an Analvfis of the Principles by which 
Men naturally jud^e concerning the Condudtand Charadter, 
firft of their Neighbours, and afterwards of tbemfelves. 
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A DISSERTATION on the Origin of Language. 








